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MAN AND HIS IDOL 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS, 
Look like the innocent flower; but be 
The serpent under it, 

Tue dusk of evening was stealing on, and already 
long rows of lamps indicated the outlines of the streets. 
As yet they burned but dimly; in an hour London, 
seen from an elevation, would lie amidst surrounding 
darkness, like a vast map outlined in fire. 

As the clock of St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar 
Square, struck eight, a cab driven rapidly from the 
westward, stopped before the church, and a woman 
alighted. Having given a few words of direction to 
the cabman, who touched his hat respectfully, she turned 
to the left, and proceeded up St. Martin’s Lane. 

The cab waited. 

To the casual observer there was nothing about her 
face to warrant the very respectful manner on behalf of 
the cabman. She was simply, almost shabbily dressed, 
and her manner was exceedingly quiet. She might 
have been a governess or a lady’s maid: everything 
about her was consistent with that supposition. The 
dress she wore was of black barége, the skirt long, but 
scanty, and giving the idea of its having been made 
for a much taller person. Over this a common black 
shaw! was wrapped with a natural grace, and the rest 
of the costume consisted of a black crape bonnet, 
having no pretensions to style, with a deep and un- 
necessarily thick crape veil. 

Two points only indicated, that in spite of her simple 
attire, this was not an inferior person. One was that 
the hand which held up her dress as she walked, was 
very small, and was encased in a black kid-gleve, with- 
out a wrinkle. The other, that as the dress was slightly 
lifted to facilitate walking, it disclosed a few inches of 
a petticoat richly embroidered. 

Having gone a few hundred yards, the young woman 
came to what was rather a lane than a street, and 
hastily turned into it. The houses in this lane were 





aagst of them private houses; but thero were a Ww | 





[LADY BLANCHE AT THE POST-OFFICE.] 
shops, and to one of these the woman directed her 


steps. It was a small, insignificant place, devoted to no 
particular business, and having its little window filled 
with a stock of such a miscellaneous character, that it 
was impossible to guess what its proprietor might call 
himsclf. That did not, however, signify to the stranger 
who had arrived in the cab, Theonly attraction the place 
had for her, apparently, was, that among its many other 
features, it served as a local post-office, of which fact 
the public received intimation through a large brass- 
plate let into the window, and having under it two 
narrow slits for letters, which apparently dropped into 
the coal-cellar. 

Having reached this place the woman peered through 
the shop-window, and then, finding the shop empty, 
glided softly in. 

A very stout woman, in a demonstrative false front, 
was standing behind the counter and keeping a par- 
ticularly bright and sharp eye—like a black glass bead 
—upon things in general. 

“ Have you,” said the stranger, raising her veil an 
inch or two, but speaking in a low tone, “a letter for 
me?” 

“No!” said the woman sharply. 

“ You are quite sure?” asked the other, in a tone of 
despair rather than of disappointment. 

“Sure? of course I am!” was the reply. “If I 
wasn’t I shouldn’t be fitten to stay here long, I’m think- 
ing. You've had all the letters as have ever come here 
for H. H., cept they two. You kng@w which I mean? 
And that wasn’t no fault »’ mine. I can’t carry half-a- 
dozen alphabets in my mind; and if I could, ’tisn’t for 
me to say to a party which comes here and as wants 
H. H., ‘you can’t have H. H.; you're not a young 
woman in a crape fall,’ which that’s true enough, he 
being, as I well remember, a sarsy young monkey in 
top-boots.” 

“Ah! It was a groom who had those letters; you 
are quite sure? ” inquired the young woman, eagerly. 

“T haven't no doubt at all about it,” was the reply ; 
“For your comin’ in so soon after and asking for the 
same, brought it tomy mind. And which I wish there 
wasn’t no ‘nitials allowed. For they are a worry. 
What with the A. B.’s and the X. Y. Z.’s and all the 
rest of ’em, I’y D 





my wit’s end at times. And { 
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meaning no offence to you, my dear; but there's a deal 
o’ sin and wickedness wrapped up in it all. There's 
many a sweet girl as I’ve known lost through them 
A. B.’s and C. D.’s; and what that X. Y. Z. has to 
answer for, no tongue can tell. ‘Left till called for,’ 
indeed! I’ve no patience with ’em. Goodness knows, 
all the years before I was in this way at all, I was never 
a A.B. or a X. Y. Z.; no, nor never ‘ left till called 
for.’ It was always ‘ Mrs. Stott’ with me; or ‘Mary- 
Ann Traddle,’ which was my maiden name before I 
met Stott, and always left at my own door, wherever 
it might be, and none of your rubbishin’ P. 0O.’s or 
post restante’s, drat em.” 

“ There may be reasons,” urged the young woman, 
“which make it convenient to have a letter addressed 
to a post-office.” 

“ Oh, I dessay,” retorted Mrs Stott; “but I never 
did nothing that I was ashamed of. It was always 
Mrs. Stott with me, or Mary-Ann Traddle before ——” 

“ At all events,” interrupted the other, evidently 
fearing another torrent of words, “ you have no letter 
forme? Might I ask you as a favour—as a very great 
favour, Mrs. Stott—to detain any letter addressed H. H. 
for a little while, so that I may see the handwriting. If 
I could see that only for a moment I could tell whether 
what I most dread is taking place, or whether there are 
really two persons who give the same initials. It ig 
of the utmost consequence to me to ascertain this.” 

The pleading tone in which these words wert 
uttered moved the heart of the loquacious woman, who, 
though rough and curt, and brazen in her manner, was 
not wanting in feeling. 

“Well, my dear, I’ve no right to do it, as you well 
know,” she said; “but if it’s of so much consequence 
to you, and you'll drop in often, I'll see what can be 
done.” 

“Thank you; oh, thank you!” exclaimed the young 
woman ; “the day after to-morrow I will be here.” 

And clutching at her veil so as to gather it in thick, 
concealing folds over her face, she passed out of the 
shop and retraced her steps to the spot where she had 
left the cab. 

It was still there. 

As she approached, the driver half-turned as if about 
to descend from his box to open the door, but to her 
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intense surprise,Was ghe rdached@ it, the door swung, 
open apparently oF ita own, accord. ‘Bhe nest moment 
a band was thrust forth to assist her to-entef 

“ Come, Blanche!” cried a voice from within the cab. 

Blanche St. Omer, 
humble dress, started at the sound of that voice, and 
turned her head quickly aside, as if meditating flight, 
but the idea was abandoned as soon as entertained. 

“ Mark!” she oried, looking into the cab; “ what 
does this mean ?” 








‘ . . . . . , 
“Step in, my girl, step in,” replied the voice which | 


had already spoken; “it's all right. Only, I’ve 
arranged this little surprise for you.” 
Blanche took the seat opposite the speaker. As she 


did so, he knew that she trembled violently. 
“ Where is he driving us?” she asked, asthe cab 


drove off instantly. 

“ Home!” was the reply. “You don’t want to go 
about in that cheerful masquerade all the evening, I 
suppose 2¥ 

‘he words were accompanied with a sneering laugh, 
which cut the listener to the heart. Fora second she 
sat with clasped hands, overcome by the embarrass- 
ment of her position. 

To understand that fully, it ismecessary to know who 
it was that had thus unceremoniously taken possegsion 
of her ladyship’s cab. Mark, Allardyce was the somof 
Lady St. Omer by her first marriage, and was, conse- 
quently, the half-brother of Lady Blanche. He wag 
in every respect, except perhaps, that hig 


unlike her 


small grey eyé 

brow, assimilated in colour to her richer, fuller ori 
while his light, fluify hair suggested the possibility of | 
their 


presented to all the idea of rippling light. In dis- 
position they were equally unlike; but, up to this time, 
Blanche knew really little of her half-brother’s cha- 
racter, partly because it wag a characte not easily 
mastered—partly because he had been educated at 
Kouen, in France, and it was only recently that he 


had returned to England, having reached his majo- | 
as she had seen, Mark Allardyce was a | 


rity. So far 


man rather to be feared than loved, and henge it wag 


that she trembled on his occupying a seat im her cab! 


when she returned from her unsuccessful guést. for 
letters at the little post-office. 

“ Tow did you learn that this wags my vehicle? ” she 
asked, after a moment's hesitation, 

“My dear girl,” replied Mark, ‘there are some 
people who can never disguise themselyes. Tall 
people, fat people, and nervous peopleare never dis- 
guised, except in liquor, you know, and its the same 
with very lovely women, ‘That’s why, directly I saw 
you step from the cab, I said, ‘ Hallo, here’s Blanche! ’” 

“You were passing then,” she inquired, signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Yes, I was passing ; I'm always,about, you know, 
—always about!” 

Blauche did know it. 
unlikely places strolling along as if at home, and the 
same day or night he would turn up miles away stroll- 
ing still, and apparently as r3uch at home there. People 


said Captain Allardyce was ubiquitous, and Blanche | 


half-believed it, and feared him in consequence. 

Perhaps it was because she feared him that she now 
felt it meeessary to offer some explanation of her con- 
duct on this occasion. 

“You were surprised to see me?” she asked. 

“Not at all,” was his light, off-band reply. 

“ Indeed!” she exclaimed. 

“ Why, the fact is, Blanche,” he said, “I’ve seen a 
good deal of this thing in France. On the continent, 
masquerading is the rule; people there are always 
forming imprudent connections—it’s the fashion—and 
then they get into difficulties with their families, and 


for she it was who wore the | 


She had met him in the most | 
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a a T 
eveh og that by asinysterious silence h¢has estganged 
hir soft ffom mg, would answer with Amy life + his 
distpicroggedn tet He loved me, 
devotedly—I believe lie loves me still.” 

“Well, my gitk’ said the hali-prother, with a frank- 
| ness which he knew so well how to assume; ? I'm in- 

terested in this matter, only to this extent, that, for the 
| sake of the family, you ought to marry somebody who's 

presentable — somebody who wouldn't, disgrace our 
| circle, you know.” 

“And do you think me capable 6f ‘choosing one who 
could lie under that aspersion?” asked Blanche, indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, no, I won't do you the injustice to suppose 
that you could. And that brings me to the point. 
| Somehow or other this secret of yours has leaked out. 

Of course it isn’t mentioned, because there might be a 
| Scene, and that would reach the ears of Lord Sandoun, 
| Who would back out at once. But now I'll promise 
| you onething. If you could introduce me to this party, 
ang E approve of him—apart from other considerations, 

—T'm ready to act with you in seeing what can be done 
| im the matter. I’ve always liked you, Blanche, and if 
this is a regular case of ‘smite,’ I'll go in for your 
happiness against all the family. What do you say ? 

Will you have me for an ally? Will you give me 
| your confidence ? ” 

Blanche hesitated. 

She- was in sore distress of mind. She needed sym- 

pathy as few could need it; but instinctively sheshrank 


buried deeply under his overhanging | from layingbare her heart to this man. 


“Youth is ingenuous, and it seeks in others thosé 
qualities, fzankness and sincerity, by which it is itéelé 


having’ d generated from those tresses which | animated. But in Mark Allardyce it was not difficult 


| to see that they were entirely wanting, their place being 
| supplied by habitual finesse, which he endeavouredhto 
pass off for more genuine qualities. Blanche had never 
| admitted this to herself; but she wag conscious of if, 
' and that was the source of her indecision, 

“You do not reply?” said Allardyce, aftera fow. mon. 
ments’ pause.’ 


proceed,” she said; “I am acting indisereetly, 


steps, LE-would not do so if I had the power. But 
whether I decline to go further must be a matter. of 
painful thought to me, and to me along, Rherefore——” 
“ You decline to have me on your side?” he inter- 
rupted, harshly. 
“Not so,” said Blanche; “ your. ajdt and sympathy 
may, indeed, be precious to me; but cannot you under- 





perhaps, very wrongly; and yet 1 cannot retrace my 


k, purely, and) hand, he disap 


4 


3 


“Tt is because I am terrified, and uncertain how to) 


r ; “sg ’ 
is sharp, gni ap rang unpleasantly in 


h ears.as he this, and withya hasty shake of the 
redjinto the n : 
In a few mi utes, Blanche, trembling and excited, 


also left the-cab and went on foot as far as a fashion- 
able niilliner’s in Grosvenor Place, where she changed 
her dress for one more becoming her rank in life, before 
returning to the house in Belgrave Square. anne 

Meanwhile, Mark Allardyce strolled quietly down, to 
his club, where he devoted a quarter of an hour to 
writing a not very long lettél.” Tt was couéhéd in these 
terms :— 


“Dear Arcny,—They tell me you're already 
getting spooney on the filly. I expected as much. 
She’s a neat thing, and I'll back her to make the run- 
ning without a screw. With the £20,000 she must be 
worth booking, even at my price. “You understand. 

* You'll be glad to learn that I've my eyes open 
to some purpose in the matter of Hi H. By the way, 
his name is Kingston. Do you know any fellow on 
town of that name? Anyhow, Fyvegot into a position 
to square it up with him, Would yon believe, it, when 


T tell you that I’m to be taken confidence? Me! 

We're to row in the same boat. the Family and 

Sandoun? Neat, isn’t it? doesn't make 
e, ‘tisn’t to be made, that’s 

+ “Nota word to a soul, “Your chum, 


“MAY 

This precious epistle was direoted to Lord Sandoun, 

putting on it a very suspicious address in Albany 

treet; and, instead of dropping it into the club: letter- 

box, he handed it toa groom who Wee Sanne - 

rently by bey against one of the pillars of Bab 

entrance, and the man put the letter into, a pillazletter- 
box in the next street. 





OBAPTER Vi 
TWO BREAKFASTS, 


Who shall be, 
When we are so Sieecret to, pie b. 
_— Shakespeare. 
Tx was o'clock, on the following the 
event, Lim the last chapter; and the, fact was 


_ the silvery tones of the French 


in 
clock in Lado yar’s own breakfast-room. 

A agerenens tee was. Though called a 
MET ese | served in reality as her ladyship’s 
boudoiz, and wag arranged with the utmost luxuriance 
and good taste. The prevailing colours were blue and 


stand that what I have called my seored ig, nob mine | white. The paper upon the walls was of blue and silver; 
alone,. It is shared; and | dare not co omen ia the satin windowy-cartains matched, and were suspended 
you unless I have permission to do so.” from silver The chairs and lounges were covered 


| Allardyce bit his lip impatiently. 
| You don’t seem, Blanche,” he said, “to understand 
| the position in which you stand. Let me enlighten you. 
| The fact that you had formed a connection which was 
considered unworthy of you, was disclosed to the earl 
| long ago. I didn’t know the name of the fellow who 
had the cool impertinence to ask your hand; I'd never 
, heard it, but I’ve heard what you also know, that he 
was refused and forbidden to, correspond with you in 
future. Now, your secret is the fact that he did, and 
| does, keep up the correspondence. I know that, and 
| I've reason to believe that both the earl and countess are 
| aware of it.” 
“Tmpossible!” cried Blanche; they have. never 
i hinted a word of this to me.” 
“It was, unnecessary,” replied the half-brother; 
|.“ they have already taken their measures. It is now 
the 25th of August. Your marriage with Lord San- 
| doun is fixed for the second week in December. That 
| gives an interval of a little over four months, and they 
have only to keep quiet.and act cautiously and guard- 








with satin similar to that which half-concealed the win- 
dows. ‘The carpet was white, with a pale blue flower 
of a rich pattern; and it was partially concealed by 
two or three large white Llama mats. Ail ‘the orna- 
ments of the room were of silver, including the clock 
already noticed. 

Near one of the windows of this elegant retreat—a 
window looking out into a small garden arranged in 
the Italian style, andthe exquisite beauty of which 
compensated for its waut of size~sat Lady St. Omer. 

She was a fine woman, a little past the prime. of life, 
but still undeniably. beautiful. ‘Time could not affect 
the pure form and, exqnisite proportion of her, features, 


and though threads of silver glistened in the righ auburn 
of her hair, and deep lines had begun to steal ut the 
eyes and mouth, age seemed still far distant. he ex- 


pression of her ladyship’s face was very different to that 
which it had worn when Kingston Meredith beheld it 
a few nights before; it had regained its habitual ealm- 
ness and repose, and this was reflected in the perfect 
placidity of every feature. Lady St. Omer was distin- 


assignations and secret correspondences become abso- | edly during that time, and then the family dignity will | guished in, her cixcle,fory her exquisite taste.in, dross; 


lutely necessary. No, I’m not surprised, but I’m sorry 
for one thing!” 

* And that is?” 

* That you did not take me into your confidence.” 

There was something in the tone in which this, was 
said which made Blanche revolt at the. very idea. 

“Indeed! it never occurred to, me,” she said, with 
the best grace she was able. 

“Ah! no, I dare say not,” he replied, with perfect 
coolness; “and I didn’t like to offer. There's a,deli- 
cacy about interfering in these matters. Besides, it 
doesn't do for the stream of love to run too smoothly— 
it. grows sluggish. Still, if you had, it would have 
saved you a good deal of bother and unhappiness.” 

“You speak as if you already knew—my secret!” 
said Blanche, blushing at the last words. 

“Certainly! I've known it for some time, That is, 
I know that, in spite of your engagement to young 
Sandoun, you have formed a connection with some 


enterprising young party ready to try his hand at 
helping you to spend your fortune.” 





“No, Mark, no. You are unjust to Kingston ¥ 

“Ol! Kingston’s his name, is it?” interrupted the 
other, quickly, 

“Yes; but you do him a gross injustice. 


7 He is not 
my equal in birth, in position, or in fortune; but I, 


| be sustained, You will be Lady Sandoun.” 
“ Only four months!” cried. Lady Blanche, speaking 
rather to herself than to Mark. 
“ 'The time is short,” he said, “ but a good deal may 
| be done in four montlis ?” 
“No, no! it is hopelegs,” exclaimed Blanche. 
“Not so: Rely on me. ‘The man of your choice 
may be no fool. I may like him—may serve him; one 
| party in the house may do somethivg for him. We 
may get rid of Sandoun, obtain more time, and in fact, 
everything is possible which relates to the future.” 

Blanche heaved a deep sigh, 

* Arve you, indeed, ready to play a brother’s part by 
me ?” she asked, 

“Trust me!” he answered; “ only. trust me.” 

“T will,” she said, holding out her hand; “ It is not 
mucl: for a brother-to ask of a sister.” 

“ Not much,” he replied; “ yet the happiness of your 
life may hang upon it. We will speak of this to- 
morrow,” 

He rose—pulled the checkstring and the cab stopped. 

“Do you get out here? ” asked Lady, Blanche. 

“Yes; do not you? Itis where you got in.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| “What! do. you know that also?” 
} “Oh, yes! 1 p'cked up the fact. Im always about, 
you know—always about,” 


| 





and this morning she afforded an examplef it, A 
squane, of Honiton lace, relieved with violet, ribbons, 
formed her, head-dress, A morning robe, of the, lightest. 
materials, and of the, very last fashion flowed about her 


| as she sat; it had no adornment except a ribbon about 


the waist and a simple brooch. 

Her ladyship was reading the fashionable news in a 
morning paper. 

At a table, uear at hand, breakfast was laid for one. 
The service was entirely of silver, with the excep- 
tion of a, Sevrés china cup, of large size, and two 
plates. 

In‘one of those plates lay two letters. They were 
addressed, “ Captain Allardyce.” 

Lady St, Omer was, in fact, awaiting her, son, who, 
by her own arrangement, breakfasted in this room every 
morning. He had done so ever since his return from 
France. By this plan her ladyship secured to herself 
the pleasure of seeing him daily, and alone; but for it 
they would probably have met only at intervals and in 
suciety. At least, Lady St. Omer knew epough of her 
sou’s uature and habits, to have good ground for fear- 
ing that this might "be the case, 

As tlie clock struck eleven she looked up from her 


paper. 
* Later and later!” she murmured, “and it was five 
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before he came home: If I but dared to speak to 
seat; 


The face that ted itself at the door at that mo- 
ment-did not hold out much hope of being spoken to 
with much adventage, Its expression was sullen and 
wilful; the restless grey eyes seemed to have sunk 
deeper than ever inte the puffed and inflamed cheeks, 
and there was about the man generally the indescribable 
niext-morning appearance produced by smoke, drink, late 
hours, and systematic dissipation. 

“Ah, my boy, how are you this morning?” said 
Lady St. Omer, rising, and holding out her exquisite 
white, firm, smooth right hand. 

“ ]'m all right,” replied Mark, as he took the hand 
reluctantly. 

He knew well enough what that act of courtesy 
meant. Her ladyship never omitted it, because by the 
touch of her sou’s hand she could gauge the extent of 
his night’s indulgences. As it was hot, soft, damp, 
tremulous or the reverse, so the hand told its tale. And 
it never deceives. 

“Tm rather late!” remarked the young man, seat- 
ing himeelf,at the table, and making a ghastly effort to 
conceal his,sallenness beneath an artificial smile. 

“Not very,” replied her ladyship, glancing at the 
clock, and at the same time ringing the bell. “ Perhaps 
you were a little late last night? ” 

“Tt. was. Jatish,” said Mark, taking up the letters 
from the plate with a trembling hand. 

Lady St. Omer madeno response. She never blamed, 
never remonstrated. Too well she knew the facts of 
her son’s career, and her heart had ached for many a 
day to put in'a word of advice and warning; but she 
dared not. This dissimulation was the price she paid— 
not for love, the man was incapable of returning the 
affection of his mother’s heart—but for this daily plea- 
sure of seeing him and hearing him speak to her, not 
in curses, not in wild outbreaks of foul words; but in 
tones of simulated gentleness. 

Poor woman! It was cold comfort, but it was some- 
thing, and she was content to:pay the price for it. 

The letters Mark had received were both of a business 
character—his mother had ascertained that by a close 
scrutiny before he came down—and they appeared to 
be far from satisfactory. As his eyes ran over the 
second, drops of perspiration broke out over his fore- 
head. 

“ Your tea is cooling, dear,” said. Lady St. Omer, 
watching the symptom with a fluttering heart. 

* Curse the tea!” he replied petulantly: then recover- 
ing himself, he added, “ excuse me, mother, I forgot. 
But its enough tomake afellow swear. Here's Rattler, 
the favourite for the Goodwood Cup, ill; I shall lose, 

hanged if I know what I shan’t lose!” 

“ You've not been fortumate of late, have you? ” asked 
her ladyship, quietly. 

“ Fortunate!” exclaimed the youth, with a suppressed 
oath; “and that’s not the worst of it; here's that thief, 
Levi Levi—but why should 1 bore you with these 
“ei You wont help me.” 

“ Tf I had the power, Mark, you know——” 

“ Nonsense!” interrupted k, “I know you and 
the earl have settled it. J am to take my allowance 
and do my best and my worst with it. Beyond that, 
I don’t get a stiver from either of you. I know—I 
know all about it.” 

“ My boy,” said the mother quietly, “ whatcanI do? 
It is useless for me to to the earl for you, 
especially now that the question of Blanche’s dowry is 
engaging his attention; but if I can serve you out of 
my y cash——” 

ark Allardyce burst into a coarse laugh. 

“What! do you think that Levi Levi is going to 
shop me up fora fiver?” he exclaimed. 

“To—te what?” asked her ladyship. 

rs Why; to nab—to arrest me—do you understand 
that ? 

“Oh, surely it is not so bad as that!” exclaimed 
Lady St. Omer, in real alarm. “ What is theamount?” 

“ Two thousand!” 

“ But you have resources ?” 

* Liabilities, you mean.” 

“ Your quarter’s income is nearly due? ” 

“ And is wholly spent. It was gone before I drew 
my last.” 

Lady St. Omer sighed. She did not dare to scold, or 


to remonstrate; she had learned that lesson long ago. | 
At a word he would have raged like an untamed | 


beast, perhaps would have left her not to return for 
years. 

There was a pause of some seconds. 

Then a grin slowly broke like an unwholesome light 
into the face of the young reprobate; an idea had struck 
him, and he proceeded to act upon it, 

“'There’s only one thing for it!” he exclained in a 
tone of desperation. ‘ 

“ You have one resource?” asked her ladyship. 

"Yes. Blanche will help me.” 

“Blanche!” 

“ Yes; not? She will have plonty in a very 
fit while, and there ate Ways and means of anticipat- 

” 


“But, my “boy, the earl would be very angry———” 
began Lady St. Omer: 

Even at this slight show of remonstrance a fierce 
light came into the man’s eyes. 

“ What do I eare for his anger or his pleasure?” he 
demanded, dashing his: fist upon the table. “ Look 
here, I'll tell you'how the thing stands, and leave you 
and the old man to fight it out. It all has to do with 
this affair of Blanche and the young barrister fellow, 
Kingston—what’s his name? You've kept that matter 
deuced close, anda nice thing you'd have made of it, if 
I hadn’t by accident smoked the whole affair. Why, 
but for my seeing Blanche disguised in the street, and 
watching her to a post-office, and letting my groom 
get hold of the letters for H. H., and the answers, there 
might have been a Gretna Green business on before 
now, and you and Sandoun and the duke would have 
been laughed at fora set of fools.” 

“Tt was most fortunate!” remarked her ladyship. 

“T should think it was,” resumed Mark, “and how 
have my services been rewarded? You've tried to 
keep from me even the nameof the young upstart, 
who has had the impertinence to dare to intrude into 
our circle.” 

“ We have done it for the best, Mark,” said Lady St. 
Omer. ‘ You ave naturally indignant, andit is difficult 
for you to restrain indignation within bounds. I was 
afraid it would lead to bloodshed, and that would have 
been dreadful.” 

“Well, you may set your mind at ease now,” was the 
reply. “I know the fellow,” (it was a lie, but Mark 
Allardyce did not hesitate over lies); “and the chances 
are that I shall side with him and Blanche against the 
family.” 

Lady St. Omer could hardly credit her ears. 

“ What do I understand? ” she exclaimed. 

“Simply this, that Blanche has taken me into her 
confidence, is going to introduce me to the man, and if 
I like him—and you know I may—and Blanche will 
down with this two thousand and the earl wont—why 
Blanche shall have the man she loves and Sandoun 
may look out for another.” 

The effeet of these words on Lady St. Omer was 
electrieal. 

“ You don’t mean this?” she said. 

“T do.” 

“ But Lord Sandoun is a friend of yours?” 

“My friends are those who find me money when I 
want it.” 

“ But, my boy, pray reflect. At present all is as we 
could wish it. This young man believes that Blanche 
has of her own accord relinquished him, and Blanche is 
I verily believe, impressed with the duke’s son,—more 
strongly impressed than she cares to admit; now it 
would be eruel to upset arrangements which are so 
satisfactory, would it not, dear, would it not?” 

Mark Allardyce smiled grimly. 

“ Very cruel,” he replied with a snigger, “and all for | 
the sake of two thousand pounds. P’raps you'll put it | 
to the earl in that light, and let me know the result 
to-morrow morning. Only recollect, I must have the 
money, whether I go with you or Blanche; old Levi 
Levi must be satisfied.” 

He rose as he spoke, having swallowed several cups 
of strong tea and eaten two mouthfuls of dry toast, and 
advancing to the glass over the mantel-piece put on his 
hat. Lady St. Omer took his gloves and pocket- 
handkerchief and scented them from a stand of scent- 
bottles; with these she handed him his cane. 

“ Recollect,” he said, as he gave a final glance at his 
dissipated features in the glass, “I must have the 
answer to-morrow morning.” 

“Tam not likely to forget,” said the fond mother. 
“ Good-bye ! ” 

In a few moments the reprobate was gone. 

As the door elosed Lady St. Omer threw herself upon 
a couch, and burying her face in its luxuriant pillows, 
vented her anguish in silent toars. Then she rose, and 
wiping her eyes, exclaimed : 

“ What have I done that Heaven should visit me with 
these trials? A wicked son, a wilful daughter! It is 
too much !—too much!” 

And she left the room in search of the earl, who 
usually spent his mornings in the library. 





While this was passing another scene had been enacted 
over @ breakfast-table in a very dilferent locality. Any 

passer looking in through the geraniums at an open 
window in Albany-street, might have observed two 
persons occupying lounging chairs—a table covered 
with the remains of a luxurious repast between 
them. 

The one who sat with his back to the window was a 
man twenty-five years of age, wrapped in a gaudy 
dressing-gown, and remarkable for nothing but dark 
hair growing very low on his forehead, aud parted down 
the centre of his flat head with scrupulous exactness. 
He had also a dark moustache, stiffened into two long | 
points, and the teuding of which evidently occupied | 
much of life, though this was subordinate in importance 
to the curled hairand the central parting For the rest, 
his eyes were small, his complexion muddy—he occu- 








| pied himself greatly with a gold eye-glass, and he 


answered to the name of the Honourable Edward San- 
doun, commonly ealled Lord Sandoun. 

This was Lady Blanche’s suitor. 

In four months she was to be married to him. 

Meanwhile his lordship did not debar himself from 
the society of the opposite sex, and he displayed his 
taste—such as it was—by breakfasting with the person 
who occupied the other lounging chair. 

She may be described in one line. Men called her 
by her Christian name, and that name was Lotty. 

As they sat they also were discussing the Goodweod 
meeting. 

“The Rattler is safe fora place,” said the young lord, 
“and I'shall make a pot of money. Then will be your 
time! You shall have the ponies, and'the diamond ear 
rings, and all the rest of it.” 

“ How jolly!” cried Lotty. 

As she spoke the door openedand the servant entered 
to bring a letter and remove the breakfast things. Both 
caught at the missive as it was handed across the table, 
but Sandoun got it. 

“From Allardyce,” he said, with satisfaction, looking 
at the writing through his eye-glass, but really seeing 
it with his other eye, “ what’s this? By Jove! the 
fellow’s in luck.” 

“ What is it? ” exclaimed Lotty, impatiently. 

“Oh, it’s only a ‘tip’ for the Derby. Plenty of time 
to think of that, but it’s never too early to book a good 
thing.” 

His lordship’s face flushed as he spoke—flushed so 
deeply that the long parting down his flat head changed 
from white to red. Lotty saw it, and with the jealousy 
natural to her race, she believed the man was lying. In 
that belief she abruptly snatched the letter out of his 
hand and read it for herself. Its composition was, as 
we know, somewhat cloudy, but its meaning was clear 
enough to the young lord, and he absolutely trembled 
as the girl’s quick eyes travelled over the lines. ‘To 
his intense relief she reached its close without an out- 
burst. 

“What horse does he mean by the filly ? ” she asked. 

“I don’t think it’s named yet. If it was mine I 
should call it the Lotty,” was the answer. 

“ Get out,” cried the girl, who was nevertheless de- 
lighted. “There’s many pretty names I could choose. 
Let me see, there’s the P 

“ The Beatwice,” suggested his lordship, disdaining 
to pronounce the ‘r.’ 

“ No, no, no!” clamoured Lotty, “I won’t have that. 
You know a Beatrice, and have been spoony on her. 
I know you have. I'll choose for myself. I'll have— 
let me see—Blanche! That's a pretty name— 
Blanche!” 

Lord Sandoun turned from red to ashy white. 

He could not believe that this was a chance shot. It 
seemed impossible but that the girl must have divined 
the secret—for it was at present one—of his engage- 
ment to Lady Blanche, and he expected to fall a victim 
to torrents of passionate invective. 

But his fears were groundless—she knew nothing, 
suspected nothing. Her only surprise was that he did 
not instantly endorse her choice. 

“Don’t you like ‘ Blanche? ’” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, much, very much. Sweet name for a filly.” 
he replied. 

“T think so. But what’s this about Kingston? I 
don’t know anybody about town of that namie, yet it’s 
familiar tome. Ah! now I recollect. I knew I had 
heard it under some circumstance that impressed it on 
my mind. It was when I was in service at Lord St. 
Omer’s , 

“ Were you ever in service at Lord St. Omer’s? ” in- 
terrupted Sandoun, forgetting his ordinary drawl. 

“ Yes, but it’s a long time ago. Let me see, it's ten 
years ago, if it'sa day. Of course, I was very young 
then.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, I recollect one night, after dark, I was up- 
stairs turning down the beds. At that time my lady 
was gone down to Redruth House to stay, and my lord 
was sleeping in the little bed-room close to his stady— 
bless you, I could go over the house blindfold—well, I 
was in that room, when all of a sudden, two people 
walked into the study, and my lord came and shut the 
door of the bed-room. ile looked in, I could tell, but I 
was behind the bed-curtains, turning the sheets down, 
so he didn’t see me. There I was, a prisoner, and it 
was a long tiie before I got out. I should think it 
was an hour, and all that time there was a low 
grumbling sound going on in the next room, and I 
could tell that there was something serious up. At last 
the voices got louder and I heard my lord say: ‘ It’s no 
use, Kingston, I won’t be bullied into it, and you can't 
frighten me. These are all a pack of old women’s tales 
—there’s nothing in ‘em, absolutely nothing.’ ‘I tell 
you what,’ said the other, ‘there’s this in ’em—there’s 
the earldom and the estates for me, and waitering for 
the likes of you. It only wants a clever lawyer and 
plenty of money.’ ‘Nonsense,’ said my lord, ‘the 
lawyer was never born and the money was never coined 
that could make anything but moonshine out of moon- 
shine.’ I recollect the words as plain as if they wera 
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spoke only yesterday. Soon after I heard the voices 
again, then there was a chink of gold on the oak study 
table; then the two went away and I stepped out 
of the room.” 

“And did you never mention this to anybody?” 
asked Lord Sandoun. 

“ Yes; to the earl.” 

“To the earl?” 

“Certainly. At last, when he turned me away, not 
for any fault, for I was as good a girl then as ever trod 
in shoe-leather ; but only because the coachman took 
John, the footman, and me out for a ride one afternoon. 
Ah, we did have larks in those days! Well, as I was 
saying, when he turned me away, he talked like a 
father to me, though he said it was of no use, he was 
afraid, and I looked him hard in the face and said, 
‘It’s hard, my lord, to make anything but moonshine 
out of moonshine.’ You should have seen him start. 
‘What do you mean?’ he asked. ‘Oh, nothing, my 
lord,’ said I. He thought for a moment, then he said, 
‘ Though I’ve thought it best to separate you from the 
other servants in this house, you can go down to Red- 
ruth House, if you like, or I'll give you a character.’ 
‘ Thank you, my lord,’ says I, cutting him short; ‘ but 
I'm going to be a lady now.’ ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘in that 
case you won't want a character.’ And he Jaughed, 
and I laughed and went; but I’ve never forgotten it.” 

The young lord evidently heard the statement with 
the utmost surprise. Then he rose and examined his 
parting in the glass, and drew out the points of his 
moustache with both hands. 

“ You know Captain Allardyce ? ” he asked, suddenly 
turning round. 

* Yes,” replied Lotty. 

“Do you know that he is Lord St. Omer’s wife's 
son?” 

“ Law, no; is he?” 

“Yes; and I may pr’aps asks you to repeat this 
story to him some day—jn return for his Derby tip.” 

Soon after Lord Sandown left, expressing his inten- 


tion of strolling down to Tattersalls’. “By the way,” | 


he observed, “ there is a party at the earl’s to-night; and 
I am invited.” 





CHAPTER VL 
A MIPNIGHT VISITOR. 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-bye will make the music mute. 
Tennyson. 


Tue party at the Earl of St. Omer’s was rather a 


brilliant affair. That is to say, invitations had been | 


accepted by as many people as could be crowded into 
the magnificent suite of reception-rooms, and among 
those present were some very distinguished people. 





As she looked on, her ladyship saw her son, Captain 
Allardyce making his way through the crowd toward 
the earl, and the fact somewhat surprised her. Asa 
rule, the captain seldom appeared till late at her re- 
ceptions. He spoke of them sneeringly as gatherings 
where “it was deuced hot, and you mustn't swear.” 
Added to this, there was no love lost between him and 
the earl, and no doubt the earl found more congenial 
company to spend his evenings with. 

The first glance of the mother’s eye was directed to 
ascertaining the condition of herrecreantson. Hehabitu- 
ally drank deeply at dinner, and was apt to present 
himself with red eyes, a flushed face, a thick utterance, 
and slightly unsteady about the legs. To her gratifica- 
tion, these —— were very slight to-night. 

Having reached the earl who regarded him with a 
scowl, the captain offered his arm to Blanche, who 
having glanced timidly at her father's face to see if it 
would be agreeable to him, took it and they continued 
their way through the rooms. 

“You look splendid to-night, Blanche,” said Mark 
abruptly. 

“Do you think so?” she said, with a gratified 
smile. 

“TI can’t help it,” replied the captain sniggering. 
“ But what puzzles me is how you manage to keep up a 
bright face and a smile for everybody, in spite of your 
‘secret!’ ” 

“Oh, not a word Mark, not a word about it here,” 
said Blanche quickly. 

“What? nobody will hear us or understand if they 
do,” he rejoined. 

“ No, it isn’t that,” she whispered, “ but if we talked 
of that I should break down. Don't you understand 
what it costs me to keep up this delusion? I’m not 
naturally deceptive, Mark; I’m free and open in my 
nature, and for months and months I’ve had'to wear 
this bright face, and to force this smile, all day, and 
night after night, till I'm ready to die with the struggle. 
I am indeed.” 

“But why, why have you done this?” he asked. 

“ Because it was my only chance to keep my—my 
secret. They have seen me smiling upon Aim and 
looking happy and coatented, and they have never 


thought how my heart was gone from me, and how I | 


sickened at the part I had to play. But my hardest 
trial was at the opera the other night, when I saw 


| Kingston, and could almost touch him and hear him 


speak, as [ was leaning on Sandoun’s arm, I'm afraid I 
screamed out a little, I thought I should have fainted. 
It was hard to bear.” 

“Perhaps he had gone there to see you,” suggested 
Mark. 

“No,” said Blanche in a low tone, “I’m afraid not. 
I'm afraid something has happened to make him 


Aristocratic people entertain chiefly in order that | neglect me of late. But I'd rather that than that he 


but on the other hand it might mean mischief. The 
earl’s daughter, with her £20,000 a year, was a prize 
to the dissolute son of a notoriously embarrassed family : 
but the bare possibility of another claimant to the St. 
Omer property springing up, was startling. It was, 
indeed, the “ little rift within the lute,” and though but 
as the “little pitted speck in garnered fruit,” the thing 
was worth considering. 

Of course it derived its chief weight from the singular 
coincidence of the name which struck the girl, Lotty. 
being identical with that mentioned by Captain Allar- 
dyce in his note. 

Soon after the formal greeting, Allardyce resigned 
Blanche to the young lord. He took her arm, and his 
pride in the evident admiration she inspired, made him 
forget, for a time, the idea which had haunted him all 
day. He had a natural vein of humour when his fop- 
ew allowed him to indulge it, and Blanche was soon 

ghing gaily, and apparently in the best of spirits. 
Soon they encountered mutual friends, and a large 

rty eventually moved into the inner drawing-room 
‘or refreshments. 

There the conversation became general, and Mark 
Allardyce, watching his opportunity, lounged up to 
Lord Sandoun, and had a few words of conversation 
with him. 

“ You got my note?” asked the captain. 

“ All right,” replied his lordship, indifferently. 

Allardyce was acuteness itself, and he did not like 
that tone. 

“By the way,” remarked his lordship, carelessly, 
“ who’s this Kingston?” 

“* That remains to be found out,” replied the captain, 
“they won’t tell me; they're afraid I may turn fire- 
eater, and fight him.” 

His lordship’s eyes twinkled with sudden animation. 
and the parting of his hair grew crimson. 

“ Not a bad notion that,” he said. 

“ What—my calling him out?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where's the pull?” asked the captain, who saw 
that some idea was working in the brain of his com- 
| panion, and was trying to gain time to worm it 
| out. 

“Why, we get rid of him and his claim,” said his 
' lordship, significantly and earnestly. 

“ His claim!” repeated Allardyce. 

“Yes; to Blanche’s hand,” replied his lordship, who 
| Saw that he had made a slip, but saw also that no great 
| harm was done. “You know how important this 
| match is to me—to both of us, in fact, for you're in the 
! swim as deeply as I am—and you know that if any- 
thing was to happen to spoil it; well, it would be all 
| up with us.” 

“So far, so good,” said Allardyce. 
“ Very well,” resumed his lordship, “ the remedy for 








people of their “set” may meet other people moving | 
in the same sphere. Music, dancing, supper, or what- 
ever may be the ostensible feature of the evening is 
really nothing. Most of the people present have been 
bored to death with music from their youth up, have 
danced the season through, and, dining late, have no 
appetites. But they must see and be seen. It is the 
one purpose of their lives, and they will endure any 
amount of fatigue to accomplish it. 


should see me while IT am playing this hateful part. ' that is very simple. You're first-rate with either wea- 
What I look to others in these scenes, I would not for | pon, sword or pistol. Why shouldn't you get hold! of 
the world look in his eyes, he would think me heartless | this fellow, resent his clandestine attentions to your 





The earl’s reception-room was on this night a garden 
of beauty. Some of the loveliest and most elegant | 
women in England were assembled to grace it; but it | 
was not merely a mother’s vanity which made Lady | 
St. Omer give the palm to her own child, as Lady | 
Blanche entered, leaning on the earl’s own arm. 

The beauty of this young girl was of a very rare 


and perhaps untrue. If he saw me now, he would 
think me gay and happy here, and yet Mark, my heart 
is heavier to-night than ever.” 

“Why ?” asked the half-brother. 

“ Because of my doubts of him, and from what you 
told me last night of my secret. Does the earl know 
it, Mark, and my mother? Tell me? Pray tell me 
the truth?” 

The unpleasant smile habitual to him crawled over 
the captain's face as he said: 

“T don’t know, dear—I can only guess.” 

“ And you think?” 

“That they do. But what then? They’re cunning, 


| sister, play the virtuous brother's part, and either run 

' him through or lodge a bullet in his brain.” 

“ Murder him, in fact,” said Allardyce, coolly. 

| “Now, Mark,” cried his lordship, opening his eyes 

| in genuine astonishment, “ what are you talking about ? 

' I've heard this sort of thing from fellows in the church, 

| but really—from you! If this fellow ought net to be 

' called out by you, no fellow ought ever to have been 
called out by any fellow; and that’s a fact!” 

| “Well,” said Mark, whe had all this time been trying 
to get at the drift of his companion’s proposition, and 
had tried in vain,“ you're about right. Ill hunt him 
up, and if he’s worth powder and shot—he shal} have 


order. It may be doubted whether so exquisite a | but you and I can be more than a match for them, if! it. That's all.” 


flower could have been reared out of the conservatory 
of a nobleman’s mansion. Those features, small and 
of exquisite delicacy ; those eyes, large, lustrous, sen- 
sitive, and of heaven's own blue; that wealth of rip- 
pling hair, not simply curled or waved, but falling in a | 


we set our horses together; but I want to talk to you 
a great deal about this. I wili join you to-morrow in 
the Row. Look up, here’s Sandoun!” 

Blanche gave the slightest possible start at the men- 


tion of that name; then her face, which had grown | 


| He was walking away when an idea presented itsel/, 
and he stepped back. 
“ Fishy thing, this about the Rattler,” he whispered. 
| “ You've heard, of course?” 
His lerdship’s parting, wich had retained its rosy 


tumbled mass, tendril-wise; and, above all, that lumi- | staid and pale, suddenly, as by a violent effort, flushed | flush, suddenly grew dead white. 


nous purity of skin to which health imparted a rosy | into a rosy smile, and she prepared to greet the duke’s | 


flush—these and other points of loveliness seemed in- | 
compatible with any training but that which they had | 


received. Exposed to the rough storms of life, this | immaculate, the points of his moustache stuck eut right | 


son. 
The parting down Lord Sandoun’s flat head was 


“No!” he gasped rather than said. 

| “The nobblers have been at her,” said the captain. 
“* So I hear, at least. Anyhow she'll be nowhere.” 

Lord Sandoun uttered a tremendous oath—he could 


fragile blossom must, you felt, have perished early: it | and left like hair-pins, and he wore gloves which must ' not repress it—thon suddenly became aware that he had 


was only under favourable circumstances that it had | 
attained its exquisite maturity. On this occasion, Lady | 
Blanche was dressed with unwonted simplicity. She | 
wore a dress of white gauze, with a vast amplitude of | 


have taken him an hour to get on. 

“ How do?” he said, coming slowly up and bowing 
to Blanche; “how do? Warm, isn’t it? eh?” 

Was it mere fancy on the part of the sensitive girl, 


skirt, and her jewels were a row of pearls round her | or was the man’s manner more frigid than usual? She 
head, a diamond pendant which, suspended from a! had no doubt of it; and her fears at once suggested | 


drawn all eyes upon him in consequence, 
| Captain Allardyce understood what the explosion 
| meant, smiled and retreated. 
| “Why does he want me to shoot Kingston?” he 
asked himself as he went. 
Lord Sandoun also had his mental reflection. 


pearl necklace, rose ard fell with every movement of | 
her bosom, and a single bracelet of diamonds, light 
and elegant in design, Lord Sandoun’s first gift. 

The face of the young girl was radiant with smiles 
as she passed through the greeting crowd, but it was | 
easy to see that sorrow of heart was making its inroads | 
apon that fragile form. 

Lady St. Omer saw this, and heaved a deep sigh. i 

“Tis an infatuation,” she muttered, her thoughts re- 
verting to the seeret correspondence she had inter- 
rupted; “a dreadful infatuation. Heaven knows what 
will come of i:!¥ 


that he had discovered something of her secret. She | “Tf that’s true,” he thought, “its all up. Nothing 
did not know what had passed in the little parlour in ' can save me except this woman. If its true, I must 
Albany Street that morning, or how, from the few ' take her and the risk. There must be money down. 
words which escaped Lotty’s idle lips, there had sprung | and if this Kingston should mean mischief I may make 
up in the young lord’s mind a suspicion, faint and ' Allardyce see that it’s imperative to call him out-—-or 
nebulous, but still a suspicion, lest this match with the | pick him off myself with a long shot.” 

earl’s daughter, which her half-brother had (forreasons | While these thoughts occupied his mind, Lord 
of his own) been so anxious to promote, might not turn | Sandoun returned to Lady Blanche, over whose chair 


lout the “ good thing” it looked. What Lotty had | he bent with a marked increase of attention. How 


| 


overheard years ago might be nothing—might be an little could the poor girl divine the cause? How little 


invention of her fertile brain—might have no reference | did any one guess that the fact of a rascally stable-boy 
whatever to the title or estate of the St. Omer family; | administering a drug to a horse away down in a York- 


but 
the 
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Shire stable had wrought this change of manner in 
duke’s son toward an earl’s daughter ? 
Among the animated crowd assembled in those 
palace-like rooms, the hours passed swiftly on. 
Midnight came, and with it the announcement of 


“ee: ? 40 a 
he Earl of St. Omer entered the inner drawing- 


room as that announcement was made, and advanced 
toward his daughter and Lord Sandoun, at whose side 
she was seated. 

At this moment a powdered footman came up and 
respectfully addressed the earl in a half-whisper. 

“ What!” cried his lordship; “to see me?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” was the answer. 

“ Out of the question!” said the earl, “ you knew I 
was en d 

“We told him so my lord, but he insisted.” 

“ Insisted ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And he had not even a card? How dare you come 
to me with stories of people insisting! No doubt, some 
beggar, some imposter; did he give his name?” 

“No, my lord; but——” the man looked cautiously 
round to see that he was not overheard, and his eyes 
encountered those of Lord Sandoun. 

“ But what?” demanded the earl. 

“Tt’s the same man who came one night years ago, 
and was closeted with your lordship for an hour or 
more.” 

The Earl of St. Omer turned visibly pale. 

“Indeed! Ah, if I remember, his name was——” 

“ Kingston,” suggested the footman. 

The earl heard the word with an angry scowl, but 
he nevertheless added : 

“T will see him.” 

With his back to his daughter, Lord St. Omer had 
not noticed the singular effect which the servant’s com- 
munication had produced on her. He had not seen 
that at the mention of the name of Kingston she had 
half-started from her seat, then turning ghastly pale, 
had sunk back half-unconscious. Nor had he noticed 
the scarcely less startling emotion of Lord Sandoun, 
who had also caught the name. 

It was, therefore, with a look of utter dismay that, 
on turning round to excuse himself for a few moments, 
he saw Lady Blanche, rigid, colourless, looking at him 
with glazed eyes; and Lord Sandoun endeavouring to 
prevent her falling from the chair in which she sat. 

(To be continued.) 





A somewnar ludicrous incident occurred at the 
Guildhall, where a small army of workmen were en- 
gaged in the decoration of the building, for the ball 
given to the Prince and Princess of Wales. The alte- 
rations being completed, some of the workmen appear 
to have conceived the idea that they were entitled 
to drink his Royal Highness’s health at the expense 
of the City. A number of them broke into one of the 
wine cellars and drank nearly fourteen dozen of 
wine. 

Unique Geraniums.—This is the best time of all the 
year for striking the Unique section of geraniums. Our 
method is, to provide pots (any size) filled with the 
usual propagating compost, i.e. equal parts peat, loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand; and then we take from the plants 
as many of the short, stubby side-shoots, of from two, 
three, and four inches long, and paring the end with a 
sharp knife insert the cuttings round the sides of the 
pots; then put the pots away on a shelf near the glass, 
they will almost strike. Lobelia speciosa, the best of 
the blue-edging lobelias, can be, and is, most frequently 
raised from seed sown in heat, in a box or pot, in March, 
then pricked out as soon as fit to handle, and finally put 
round the bed or beds in its peculiar plaee as edging. 
Many, however, strike all their lobelias; they flower 
earlier and better from cuttings, and do not make so 
much straw; the best way, under this management, is 
to strike in summer a pot or two of cuttings, and plant 
out in some border. Keep pinching them, so as not to 
allow them to flower, and raise in September or October. 
Keep them in a cool house, not too damp, and in the 
spring following you may get cuttings galore. 

Sucu ts Lire !—The stranded ship breaking to pieces 
on lone, far-away rocks—the child sitting on a door- 
step, its mother dead, its father a felon—the soldier 
trampled to gasping death, while hearing his comrades 
march from the ground to the glad trumpets of victory 
—these are not greater pictures of desolation than her 
own fate appeared to Beatrice. Well! every hour sees 
agony as intense. The great wheels of the world go 
ronnd, crashing and crushing, grinding and deafening, 
in their work of progress and change; and not a day 
passes but hundreds of weak girls and women have this 
struggle to make. Loved and forsaken! how much too 
commonplace even for the foundation of a story in a 
novel, how benal is such a theme! Only it for ever 
seems fresh, amazing, and bitter—to the living actors 
in that dreary scene. Where are they? we know not; 
but this we do know, that while I write and while you 
read the agony is going on; the tears are being wept ; 
the struggle—ah! vain struggle—is being made; with 


| 





just enough variety of woe to make a difference in the 
story, as there is enough of individuality of countenance 
in each among the millions of men to distinguish him 
from the swarms of his fellow-creatures. Is this book 
by chance in the hands of some woman with tearful 
eyes, suffering or remembering? Is it by chance inthe 
hands of some man who knows the true history of his 
“ adored girl;” pursued restlessly, obstinately, passion- 
ately, under difficulties, and then at last forsaken, in 
regular succession ? Does he know where she now is ? 
Does he know whether she be alive or dead? Doeshe 
greatly care? She may be drowned; she may be 
starved; she may be living a life of gay degradation. 
Does he ever give a thought to that past which opened 
softly and brightly as the gates of paradise, and shut 
with a clang like the gates of hell? He thinks Tre- 
herne a villain. Where is the Beatrice of his own vain 
youth? Happy the man who can look into his con- 
science and answer, “I have sinned—but never in that 
sort. I never betrayed, and I never forsook! "—Lost 
and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


GREAT ocean’s bulk is formed of drops, 
Her sister-shore of grains of sand, 

And, to the highest mountain tops, 
*Tis atoms constitute the land. 


Knowledge has raised from little seeds 
Her present stores so greatly prized, 
And by successive little deeds 
Has earth become thus civilized. 


The little spark, unheeded, may 
Kindle a devastating fire, 

And little puny hands of clay 
Rear works that ages shall admire. 


An evil thought, though but a mite, 
Indulged, may gain destructive power ; 

A little breath of passion blight 
Affection’s lovely opening flower. 

The little alms—sweet pity’s token, 
A wretched famish’d one may save; 

A little word “ in season ” spoken, 
Create a hope beyond the grave. 


The kindly look, the tender smile, 
The little service of good-will, 
May some corroding care beguile, 
Or some faint heart with courage fill. 


The fabric of domestic bliss, 

The peace to which the spirit clings, 
The social love ’tis drear to miss, 

Are founded all on little things. 


Then let us note, whate’er befall, 
Those moral mites which life make up, 
That we may add no drops of gall 
To earth’s disturb’d and mingled cup. 
Cc. W. 








THE WILL AND THE WAY. 
By J. F. SMITH, Ese 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de. 





CHAPTER CXVIL 


Revenge—the attribute of gods. They stamped it 
With their great image on our natures. 
Venice Preserved. 

LIKE many desperate gamesters, who have lost and 
are bankrupts alike in character and fortune, Colonel 
Mowbray, by the advice of his better half—alas! that a 
bad, evil-minded woman should be termed the better 
half of man—resolved to risk everything upon a last 
stake. Although the guardianship of Ellen was indis- 
putably vested in Dr. Orme, his mede of exercising it 
had violated a standing order of the Chancellor’s, who 
was one of the greatest formalists that ever sat upon 
the woolsack, and was likely to decree that the orphan 
should be restored to the care of the guardian he had 
appointed, before he would consent to hear any petition 
upon the subject. The precious pair both calculated 
that if they could obtain possession of the person of their 
victim only for a day, they might make what terms 
they pleased with the rector and her friends; added 
to which there were the law’s delays, and the chapter 
of accidents that might arise. 

The return of Lady Mowbray to England promised 
to be a source of greater embarrassment to her uns 
worthy brother-in-law than even the will of Sir William 
or the guardianship of lis niece. 

Whilst proceedings were pending, the time ap- 
proached for the trial of Will Sideler—and Henry and 
the rector were compelled to leave for Norwich, as their 
evidence would be required on the occasion ; but this 
time our hero left the object of his affection with a less 
saddened spirit: he left her an inmate of Devonshire 
House, under the protection of the generous duchess, 
and the affectionate care of the widowed Lady Mow- 
bray, around whose heart the orphan had already 
twined hereelf. 


For awhile we must leave them, and pursue the cur- 
rent of our narrative. 

We feel assured that our readers have not forgotten 
Mat Cowls, the hangman, whom we left slowly recover- 
ing from the effects of the very severe injuries he had 
received on the night of the warrener’s escape from 
Newgate. Although neither a very amiable nor inte- 
resting personage, Mat stands out in relief, like a streak 
of red light in one of Martin’s strangely fascinating 
pictures—the very terror which he inspires, invests him 
with a dark and dreamy interest. 

“ Well, Mat,” said one of the keepers—the same who 
had been so cleverly imposed upon by the liberality and 
pretended piety of old Davids—“ have you heard the 
news?” 

“ Is he taken?” demanded the vindictive little wretch, 
raising himself with difficulty upon one arm from the 
bed in the infirmary where he was lying. 

The turnkey nodded in the affirmative. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mat, with a chuckling laugh, 
which sounded something between the hiss of a serpent 
and the whine of the hyena. “I was sure he would be 
|—for I have dreamed of it every night; and my dreams 

generally come true! When will he be back?” 

“ Not at all!” 
| “Not at all!” repeated the executioner, with a look 
of disappointment; “what do you mean? They can 

never intend to let such a villain escape: he has half- 

;murdered me, robbed me, compelled me to pay a sub- 
stitute to perform my duty! Well, well,” he added; 
“T tell you that the crown itself won't be safe, if they 
don’t protect the hangman!” 

“T believe you,” said the gaoler, who was not singu- 
lar in his opinion—since most of the judges of the land 
shared it with him. 

| “Do speak out!” continued Mat, with impatience, 
which was displayed more particularly in the clutching 
and opening of his hands than by word or look, “I 
' can’t bear suspense—it’s worse than certainty! Ask any 
|of my subjects,” he added, “if they don't find their 
minds much more comfortable after they are condemned 
than whilst they are kept in doubt.” 

“Well, then,” continued his visitor, “I will tell you. 
Notice has come to the governor, from the Home Office, 
that Will Sideler, the prisoner who lately escaped from 
Newgate, has been re-taken, and committed to Norwich 
Castle by the magistrates, to take his trial for the mur- 
der of a Sir William Mowbray. So, you see, as he was 
| only here upon a charge of attempted murder, and they 
| have got him upon one for a murder actually committed, 

they have a right to keep him!” 
; 4 Then he won't be brought back to Newgate? ” 
' “ No! ” 
| «Then I will go to him!” exclaimed Mat, with a 
look of dogged determination. ‘I once officiated for 
Lane ”—the name of his brother executioner at Norwich. 
; “One good turn deserves another! He must return the 
compliment.” 

“ What do you mean? ” demanded his visitor. 

“That I should not rest in my bed,” replied Mat 
Cowls, savagely, “if any one else were to hang him!” 

“ But you are ill!” 

“T shall soon be better!” growled the ruffian. “I 
| feel I shall: the news you have brought me has done 
! me more good than all the doctors’ stuff I have taken!” 
| “Don’t be foolish, Mat!” said his visitor; “revenge 
‘is a luxury which poor men can’t afford!” 
| “ Can’t they!” chuckled the hangman, with a cynical 
| smile! and he thought upon his wife and her paramour; 
| “somehow they do contrive it! When does the trial 

take place ? ” 

“Tn ten days!” 

* And who tries him ? ” 

“Lord Chief Justice Shark.” 

“Then he is sure to hang!” exclaimed Mat, with 
savage joy. “I would not give a rope’s-end for his 

|chance of escape! I have often watched the old man 
'in court—noticed the working of his brows, and the 
twinkle of his cold, grey eyes—as he has seen the pri- 
| soner entangled deeper and deeper in the meshes of the 








jlaw. It’s my belief,” he added, “that if he had not 
been made a judge, he would have put up for hang- 
man!” 


The official laughed heartily at the graphic descrip- 
| tion of the distinguished personage of whom they were 
| speaking, who was known amongst his brethren of the 
| coif by the soubriquet of the “‘ Hanging Judge!” 
Mat Cowls kept his word. Five days before the 
opening of the assizes, he started by waggon for Norwich. 
Little did his fellow-travellers dream that the decrepid, 
quiet little man, who whiled away the tedious hours of 
the journey by merry tales and jests, was the dreaded 
finisher of the law—the being to whom outraged society 
| delegates the awful privilege of taking the forfeit life of 
| his fellow-creatures! 
| Although the court-house, as may be supposed from 
the interest created throughout the county by the mur- 
der of Sir William Mowbray, was densely crowded, the 
executioner contrived to find a seat in one of the gal- 
| leries, in a direct line with the felons’ dock. He had 
come with the evident intention of enjoying himself; 
for in the little basket beside him were a paper of sand- 
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wiches, and a bottle of his favourite beverage—gin-and- 
water. 


have. been complete. called. 
Johnson, the gaoler, and his assistants, brought the | judge ordered him a seat. The old man entered the 


isoners into the dock several minutes before the judge | court leaning on the arm of Joe Beans. 
taken his seat upon the bench, with the very pro- Dr. Orme, Colonel Butler, and our hero, who were 
per feeling of gratifying the public curiosity by the | seated on the bench, fancied that they detected a wan- 
aight of them. dering expression in the eye of the witness, and doubted 
Sideler—ypon whom every eye was fixed the instant | whether the crowded court and the novelty of the 
he made his appearance—looked round the court with a | scene might not confuse his scarcely recovered recol- 
bold, hardened stare. The confidence of his lawyer had | lection. 





The servants, having duly deposed to the finding of r 
Could he have added a pipe, his felicity would | the body of Sir William, Martin the groom was at last | you have a vindictive feeling against the prisoner at 
Tn consideration of his age and sufferings, the | the bar?” 


| 


| 
! 


They were mistaken; never was his intellect | 


given him hope: the man of law did not think it pro- more clear—his memory more perfect. At his own re- | 


hable that a jury would be found to condemn him on no | quest, Joe, prevfous to starting for the city, had taken 

ether evidence than that of poor old Martin, whose | Martin, at an early hour, to visit his favourite place of 

mind attimes was still apt to wander, and whom he had 

instructed counsel to treat as a madman. The only | could reflect and think better there. 

awkward circumstance was the prisoner's confession : | Deliberately and distinctly he gave his evidence, and 

but as that extended no further thaa acknowledging | clearly identified Will Sideler as the murderer of his 

that Meeran Hafaz had tempted him to commit the crime, ; master. The countenance of the learned Serjeant Gork 

he fancied it might be got over. looked blank as he heard him ; whilst that of the hang- 
The character of the judge he considered as the | man, on the contrary, became hideously redolent of 

principal danger: he seldom summed yp in favour of an | smiles. 

acquittal, | The evidence being concluded, the learned serjeant 
The moment the warrener made his appearance in commenced his cross-examination for the defence. 

the felons’. dock, Mat Qowls fixed his eyes upon him “ How long have you known the prisoner at the bar? 

with @ look of intense hatred. ‘here was something | look at him, sir, and recollect you are upon your oath!” 

at once fearful and mocking in their expression—they “Man and boy nearly fifty years, I should say!” re- 

seemed to say: “I shall have you yet!” No sooner | plied Martin. 

did the prisoner catch his snake-like glance, than the “ You were forinerly fellow-servants ? ” 








bold, confident look was exchanged for one of hopeless; °“ Yes.” 
fear. Cold drops of perspiration started on his brow.) “ And rivals?” 
Almost every one present noticed his agony and terror;| “ Yes.” 


but none suspected the cause. Ilis tormentor nodded 


and smiled, and enjoyed his confusion highly, 
“ Here—here ! ” said Sideler, beckoning his lawyer to , admission. 
im. | witness admits that they were formerly rivals! 
The gentleman left the table, where he was busily | I should arrive at the truth at last!” 

eccupied in giving instructions to the counsel. Although there had been neither hesitation nor wisk 
“What is it?” he whispered, impatiently—for he , to conceal it, the man of law chose to make a point of 


“ Rivals!” repeated the serjeant, with an air of con- 
| siderable satisfaction at having elicited that important 
“You hear, gentlemen of the jury, the 
thought 


' 


meditation in the stables, as the old man used to say he | 


“You admit,” said Gork, making a last effort, “ that 


“ None! " 

“Not for his having rivalled you?” 

“No! The girl we both loved is dead! Her body 
was found in the river below Carrow Point!” 

“Nor for the wounds which you say he gave you?” 

* Still less,” replied the old man; “on my own ac- 
count. I can forgive him the injuries he has done me! 
My lord,” he added, feeling for the arm of Joe to assist 
him to rise, “from childhood I was the servant of tho 
noble family of the Mowbrays. I ate their bread—l 
hope with a grateful heart! I was trusted, respected, 
and, if a poor fellow may presume to.say so, almost 
loved by them! I would have died to prove my grati- 
tude! It has been the will of Heaven that I should 
live to serve them! Will your lordship permit me to 
ask one question? ” 

“ Certainly!” said the judge, not a little struck by 
the speaker's venerable appearance and untaught elo- 
quence, 

“Has your lordship perceived, in the manner in 
which I have given my evidence, any desire to tamper 
with the truth ?” 

“ Not in the least!” 

“ Go on, sir!” said the witness, addressing Gork. “I 
am ready—quite ready, now—to answer any question 
you may propose.” 

“ Excellent!” whispered one or two of the counsellors, 
who highly enjoyed the discomfiture of their learned 
brother. 

“ My lord,” said the serjeant, bowing respectfully to- 
wards the bench, “although the question and answer 
are somewhat unusual, I rejoice that this little episode 
has taken place, since it gives me the opportunity of 
setting the animus of the prosecution in its true light.” 

“ You forget, brother, that the prosecutor in this case 
is the crown !” observed his lordship, gravely ; “ which 


did not feel over-pleased at being brought thus publicly the admission, as if it had been wrung from Martin by | in a case of murder, cannot be supposed to entertain 


his tact. 


in such familiar contact with a person in the equivocal 
“Now, sir, continued the serjeant—“ and again I 


position of his client. 


any animus favourable or otherwise to the prisoner.” 
“You, my lord, have doubtless observed, as well as 


“ Yousee that man? ” said Sideler between his teeth, must remind you that you are upon your oath—and, | myself and every other member of the bar, that the 
at the same time pointing to his quondam acquaint- | painful as it is, I feel it to be necessary—but where the | grave proceedings of this day have been several times 
aace. | life of a fellow-creature is at stake, I shall never shrink | interrupted—grossly interrupted, I may say—by an un- 


“Yes.” | from my duty. 
“ He must be removed! ” | dismissal from the service of the late Sir William Mow- 
“ Removed!” repeated the astonishedJawyer. “ Upon | bray?” 
what pretence? ls he a wituess? ” | 
“ No.” better inquire that of the steward!” 
“Then, my dear sir, it will be impossible to remove | 
him, unless, indeed, he misconducts himself—when of | lawyer, who was standing close by the dock. 
eourse it will be at the discretion of the judge or sheriff. | worthy gentleman instantly made his way to the table, 


| 


| 


What was the cause of the prisoner's | seemly mirth, which has doubtless surprised your lord- 


ship as it has me. But that surprise will be changed 
into indignation, my lord, when I inform you that the 


“ Perhaps,” said the witness, with reluctance, you had | interruption has proceeded from no less a person than 


the hangman, who has been brought down—purposely 


Here Sideler whispered a few words in the ear of his: brought down—to confuse, terrify, and annoy my unfor- 
The | tunate client, whilst on a trial for his life! ” 


“ That's a lie, my lord!” exclaimed Mat Cowls, start- 


Really this is not the time te trouble yourself or me | and endeavoured to attract the attention of the ser-| ing from his seat. “I ain’t been brought down ; I came 


jeant by pulling the sleeve of his gown. But Gork, 
fancying that that he had obtained a point, paid little 
attention to the intimation. It was his forte to brow- 


about such fancies! ” 

“I tell you he must be removed!” continued the 
prisoner, with yet greater earnestness. “I can’t be 
tried if he is here—I won't! The very sight of him 
drives me mad!” 


occasion to display his peculiar powers. 
“ But why he in particular? ” “T shall do no such thing, sir!” he said. 
“ It is the hangman!” | idea, indeed—that a witness is to dictate to counsel 
Exhausted by the agitation the sight of that respec- | what questions they are to put, and ta whom! The 
table functionary had caused him, the speaker covered | gentlemen of the jury,” he added, turning and address- 
his face with his hands. ing the box, in one of his most insinuating. tones, “ will 
The man of law raised his glanee, and regarded Mat | doubtless know how to appreciate your answer! I 
Cowls attentively. The little man veturned his gaze | repeat it—why was the prisoner dismissed from the 
with steady, imperturbable gravity: he had a great | service of the late Sir William Mowbray ? ” 
respect for members of his profession: they were the| “For drawing a knife upon me in a. quarrel,” said 
best friends he had, he used to boast. the witness, mildly, “and wounding me.” 
“Hem! ah! indeed! rather singular!” The reply produced a most unfavourable impression 
“ Horrible—horrible!” murmured the murderer. 


| 


against the prisoner throughout the court, and excited a,, 


“ My dear sir, I must confess that the circumstance is | sympathy with poor old Martin, who evidently had not} 
@ little unusual,” replied the lawyer: “but do not lect it | wished te bring his own injuries.to press upon a fallen 


affect you. In the hands of a.clever counsel, like my | man. 
learned friend Serjeant Gork, whom I have engaged to | sheriff commanded silence. Again the eyes of the 
eonduct the defence, it may be made available. I see— | hangman and Will Sideler' met: the latter already felt 
touching appeal to the jury—thrill of horror in the box | that he was a doomed man. 

—sympathy of a crowded court! Unlucky, though,” he “Ha! hem!” uttered the man oflaw. “ Very gene- 
mentally added, “ that the crown side have the right of | rous, no doubt! We have all heard of affected 
a reply!” | generosity! Have you any witnesses. of this most ex- 

It was unlucky, as the sequel proved. traordinary faet ?” 

During tbe trial, the warrener steadily averted his “ Yes.” 
gaze from his enemy; it was only when some im-| ‘“ Name them.” 
portant point, favourable or otherwise was elicitedin| ‘“Mrs.Jarmy, the housekeeper at Carrow, and Nichalls, 
evidence that their glances occasionally met, and then | the butler, said the groom; “ besides the evidence of the 
only for an instant—for the countenance of the hang- | surgeon who dressed my wounds. I see the gentleman 
man wore its invariable sarcastic expression. in court,” he added. He pointed, as he spoke, to Dr. 

The indictment having been duly read, and the pri- | Martineau, who was seated upon the bench. 
goner called upon to plead, he answered : “ I think, brother Gork,” said the learned judge, lean- 

“ Not guilty!” ing over his desk, “that it would be better for you to 

“ Hem—hem !” abandon that line of defence!” 

“ How. will you be tried? ” The serjeant coloured deeply: he felt that he had 

Sideler replied, with the usual formulary : involuntarily prejudiced the case of his client. 

“ By God and my country.” Again there was a chuckle. 

“God send you a good deliverance!” answered the “ Silence!” said the sheriff, looking angrily around. 
elerk of the arraigns, in his usual matter-of-fact tone, All that ingenuity could suggest to shake the evidence 
as he handed the indictment and sundry other papers | of Martin, or confuse his recollection, was in vain es- 
te the judge. sayed by the man of law; but the old man stood the 





This time, instead of the “hem,” a faint chuckle was | test. Once or twice, indeed, he vaised his hand jto his 
heard in the crowded cow't; none save the werrener } brow, as if suffering from extreme pain, and paused 
knew whom it proceeded from: he fe that it was | before he answered; but when the answer came, it was 
from his enemy, Mat Cowds. 


firm and clear. Nothing could move him. 


A faint chuckle was once more heard. The} 





of my own accord!” 
After the confusion had a little subsided, the speaker 
was taken into custody by one of the officers of the 


beat a witness, and he fancied that he had found an: court. 


Every glance was directed towards him—but he bore 


“ Pretty | it unshrinkingly. 


“What is the meaning of this indecent interrup- 
tion? ” demanded his lordship. 

“] ain’t made no indecent interruption!” replied Mat ; 
“none whatsomever! I knows better, my lord!” — 

“ What brought you here?” 

“Friendship, my lord!” said the hangman ; “ prisoner 
and I were very intimate in Newgate—weren’t we 
Will?” 

The prisoner shuddered. 

“T think, my lord!” observed the counsel for the 
crown, “that I can throw some light upon the subject ; 
the unfortunate man at the bar lately escaped from 
Newgate, where he was confined upon a charge of at- 
tempting to commit a murder upon the person of a re- 
spectable gentleman, the lawyer of the late Sir William 
Mowbray.” 

“ Another mnrder? ” 

“ Yes, my lord,” continued the learned barrister; “in 
the event of an acquittal upon the present charge, an 
officer is in waiting w take him into custedy upon the 
previous one.” 


Mat Cowls smiled and chuckled. 
“ Sit down, sir!” said the judge, with a half-amused, 
half-angry air; and no more interruption ! ” 


“ Certainly, my lord!” said Mat; “we know how to 
behave on these occasions! ” 

Lord Shark looked for an instant intently at the 
speaker, as if to discover whether the WE, which caused 
a titter amongst the members of the bar, had been in- 
tended as a piece of peculiar impertineace or not; but 
Mat’s countenance remained unmoved. 

The trial was continued. 

Despite the very eloquent pleading of Serjeant Gork, 
the evidence was too strong: the jury, after a brief hesi- 
tation, brought in a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

Once more, and for the last time, the chuckle of the 
hangman was heard; but before the order which the 
sheriff gave to take him into custody could be.acted on, 
Mat Cowls had left the ote judge held sof 

In passing seatence, the -j out.m0 0 
mercy. ‘Lhe prisoner, stupefied aad overwhelmed with 
terror, was led from the duck by the gaolets. 
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Phat same evening our hero, Dr. Orme, and Lawyer 
Elworthy. returned to London. | 

The news of the warrener’s condemnation was | 
speedily known at Carrow. Many rejoiced—noue pitied | 
him, When Red Ralph heard the news, he danced and 
grinned for joy: he had long promised himself the) 
pleasure of seeing the execution of his enemy. | 

Joe Beans, who witnessed his unseemly mirth, shud- | 
dered and reproved him; his nature was too manly to | 
rejoice at the sufferings even of a wretch like Will 
Sideler. 

In the good old hanging days of George IIL., but 
four-and-twenty. hours’ were by law allowed between | 
the sentence and the execution of a murderer ; although 
the humanity of the judge; or the contrivance of the 
sheriff, by arranging that the trial should take place 
upon a Friday—as in the present instance—gave the 
condemned wretch the respite of one day—Sunday. To 
the warrener the, boon was an additional torture—not 
anact of mercy: he hadso many hours longer to endure | 
the load of life, 

On hig return to his cell, he stormed and cursed; his 
despair and execrations were fearful ; even the turnkeys 
who watched him, accustomed as they were to scenes of | 
misery and despair, were unnerved by his fearful bias- 
phemies, which drove the respectable chaplain, who 
visited him soon after his condemnation, from the cell, 
in terror and disgust. 

“ Such a case, I fear, is hopeless!” said the venerable 
man, to Mr, Johnson, the governor, who had accom- 
panied him. 

“ Not so,” replied the experienced official; “ return to- 
morrow, reveverd sir: such passions generally exhaust 
themselves. To-morrow you will find him as eager to 
receive your consolations as to-day he is reckless and 
insolent, It is your cold and sullen criminals that die 
the hardest,” 

The event proved that the speaker was right. 








CHAPTER CXVIIL 
Shunned as men shun the loathsome thing, 
Repugnant to their natures—or as he 
Upon whose brow the avenging angel set 
The brand which marked the tirst-bo.n murderer’s doom. 
The Headsman | 

Tue City of Norwich—the ancient capital of the | 
East Angles—has frequently and not inappropriately 
been designated the City of Gardens: its,narrow, 
quaint, irregular streets being interspersed with plea- 
sant, verdant patches and meadows, which add a beauty 
to their picturesque appearance, 

Besides the castle—a fine old Saxon keep, which the 
modern Solons of the county have lately beautified, and 
which rises proudly from. an elevated mound in the 
centre of a plain situated in the very heart of the city 
—-Norwich possesses much. to interest the antiquary 
and the artist—namely, a magnificent cathedral; two 
fine old halls, and six-and-thirty churehes, to say 
nothing of several modern monstrosities which have 
lately been erected in the suburbs. 

Remains of the city wall and towers, built chiefly of | 
flint and stone, are still standing; but the embattled | 
gates, interesting specimens of the architecture of the | 
middle ages, have disappeared—destroyed by the in- | 
cursion of Vanda's who, under the name of mayors and 
aldermen, so long governed, or rather misgoverned, the | 
place, for the sake of what they termed improvements. 

The same men would haye sold their forefathers’ | 
gravestones, provided they could have turned an honest 
penny by them. 

Where the last vestige of the fosse, or moat, which 
formerly surrounded the castle—now used as the county 
prison—disappears, runs a long, irregular lane, known 
by the name of Rose Lane; it was skirted on either 
side by old brick walls, broken here and there to admit 
of the erection of cottages, which were inhabited chiefly 
by poor weavers, or the workmen employed at the 
foundries— Watson’s and Ker's. 

At the period of our tale, the inhabitants of Rose 
Lane formed a community apart from the rest of the 
city. The rent of cottages and garden land being ex- 
ceedingly cheap, decent poverty had found a refuge 
there; if abundance was unknown, positive destitution 
was equally a stranger to them, They were a simple, 
hard-working, contented race, retaining most of the 
superstitions and prejudices, as well as the better 
qualities of the English peasant and artisan. 

In the wall which ran on the right side of the lane 
was a small door, the only means of access to a nest of 
cottages, dotted here and there, each in its separate 
pateh of garden, well planted with vegetables and 
fruit-trees. One of these cottages was inliabited by a 
tall, thin, venerable-looking man, who was generally 
regarded with terror and dislike by his neighbours. 

It was Sam Lane, the city hangman. 

The only inmate of the house besides the executioner, 
was a pale, sickly boy, about thirteen—his grandson. 
Unlike other children of his age, he had neither play- 
fellows nor companions—all shunned him. The pre- 
judice which for years had made the old man a solitary 
being upon the face of the earth, attached itself to his 
descendant. If he ventured to quit the limits of the 








| in a shabby suit of black, not.one artiele of which, 


little garden, which, being at the back of the cottage, 
fortunately could, not be overlooked, the boys scoffed at 
or. pelted him. Although he seldom, complained, the 
little fellow felt his state of isolation keenly; it gra- 
dually chilled his heart, and with it the springs of 
health and life. | 

Solitude made him prematurely thoughtful. He was 
one of those unhappy beings condemned never to know 
the joys of childhood. 

Although Sam Lane was far from being an unedu- 
cated man, he took not the least pains to instruct his 
grandson: perhaps he thought it better thatthe boy 
should be reared in ignorance. Knowledge develops 
the heart—his philosophy was to crush: he permitted, 
therefore, rather than encouraged, a kind of old man | 
named Blackmore, for many years a teacher. in the | 
chavity school at the end of the lane, to drop in occa- | 
sionally of an evening, and teach the boy his letters. | 

Had he foreseen the result, in all probability he would 
have forbidden him—forbidden him for the very love 
he bore his scholar—whose energies having once found | 
a channel for exertion, were no longer to be repressed. | 
He devoured rather than acquired the lessons which 
his teacher set before him, till his kind instructor had 
nothing more to teach him, 

Master Blackmore—as the teacher of the charity 
school was generally called in the neighbourhood—gra- 
dually felt interested in the uncommon zeal and intelli- 
gence of his pupil, whom he determined, if possible, to 
save from the state of isolation engendering those 
morbid feelings which were gradually destroying him. 
Full of this benevolent purpose, he had written to one 
of the trustees of the school, a large shipowner in 
London, who, on his recommendation, offered to take 
Reuben—the name of the boy—as an apprentice on 
board one of his ships, bound for the East Indies, pro- 
vided his friends would provide him with an outfit, the 
cost of which was about twenty pounds—a sum far 
beyond his own means or that of the grandfather to | 
raise. 

Reuben had been sent to play in the garden whilst | 
the old men talked over the affair in the cottuge. 

“Tt's a pity such an opportunity should be lost for | 
serving the poor boy, ain’t it, Mr. Blackmore?” said 
the hangman, thoughtfully; “but what can I do? 
Were I to sell all that I am worth, it would not fetch 
more than half the sum,” “ | 

“T hoped that you had saved———” | 

“Saved!” interrupted Lane ; “ what should I save? | 
They charge me the highest price for everything I | 
buy, and then scarcely care to serve me. Were | to} 
die to-morrow, they would have to sell the bed and | 
chairs to bury me, or call upon the parish to do it.” 

“ Have you no friends? ” 

* Friends! ” repeated the hangman, bitterly; “I am 
astonished, Mr, Blackmore, that a man of your sense 
should ask such a question as that!” 

‘Phe teacher refleeted for several minutes. His own 
stipend was but thirty pounds a year, out of which he 
had to support an aged sister, who kept house for him. | 
Still he thought that, with a little pinching, he might 
contrive to spare five towards the outfit of his pupil. 
He had just concluded in his own mind to make the 
offer, when a rap was heard at the door of the cottage. 

“+Come in!” said its owner. 

A disagreeable, withered-looking little man, dressed 








apparently, had: been made for him, entered the 
kitchen ¢ 

“Is your name,” he said, addressing the executioner, 
“Sam Lane?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Hangman to the city and county?” 

“ Even so,” answered the old man, with a sigh. 

“T wish to speak with you,” said his visitor. 

“* Upon business, sir?” 

“On business—of course on business!” replied the | 
stranger, with a chuckle which rendered his counte- 
nance only the more hideous; “few come here upon 
pleasure, I should:suppose! My nane is Mat Cowls.” 

At the name of so distinguished a confrére, Laue 
started from his seat by the window, and begged him 
to take a chair. 

“I have heard what you have been talking about,” 
continued his visitor, as he seated himself next to the 
teacher of the charity school, who involuntarily slud- | 





dered at the proximity, “and want to talk to you about 
it—alune.” 

At the word “alone,” Blackmore rose, and said that 
he would join Reuben in the garden. | 

“ And so,” continued: Mat, as soon as he disppeared, 
“you want to get rid of that youngster of yours. 
Doesn't like his grandfather’s business? All prejudice 
—ignorant prejudice—but what can people expect who 
live in the country?” 

“The poor boy,” said the old man, deserves a better 
fate than to pine and mope in this dull place, or be 
made a scoff of and be pelted by those of his own age, 
if he ventures beyond the garden gate—and all be- 
cause his grandfather is the hangman !” | 

* And so he does!” growled Mat, who very naturally | 
shared ip the indignation of Iris colleague, | 


—— —=—=— 
“ An opportunity has-effered of sending him to sea” 

His visitor nodded. 

“ The only difficulty is to find ——~” 

“ Twenty pounds for his outfit,” interrupted Mat. “T 
know—I overheard all you and the other old fellow 
were saying. Twenty pounds is a large sum,” he 
added, musingly; “ but don’t let that distress you. FM 
provide it for you.” 

“You!” 

“ q.” 

“You give twenty pounds for the outfit of my grand- 
son!” exclaimed Sam Lane ;, surely you are jesting!” 

“Who talked about giving?” answered the hangman, 
with a knowing wink. “1 don’t think I look so greem 
as that! I said I would provide the money.” 

i “And is net thatthe same thing?” demanded 
ane. 

“Not quite! I don’t mind helping « friend, provided 
I put something in my own pocket at the same time: 
benevolence is all very well, only it doesn’t pay, you 
understand ! ” bs 

The grandfather of poor Reuben regarded his visitor 
with a look which indicated that he was very far frore. 
understanding him, and wished him to explain. 

“You've heard, I suppose,” continued Mat; that @ 
prisoner is left for execution, for the murder of Sir Wil- 
liam Mowbray? ” 

Lane answered, with a sigh, that he had heard it, 
Necessity, not taste, had induced him to accept his 
disgusting office, and time had failed to reconcile him te 
the exercise of it. 

“He must be hung on Monday morning? ” 

“ Alas! yes!” 

“ Now, suppose,” eontinued his visitor— mind I 
only say suppose—that you were to be taken ill om 
st night: what a pretty fix the sheriff would 

in ” 


“ Dreadful! ” 

“He must hang the fellow, in that case, himself, ar 
find a substitute.” 

“T have heard so.” : 

“No doubt he would pay handsomely—I should say 
very handsomely "—observed Mat, with a knowing 
wink, “any one to take the job off his hands — fifty 
pounds at least; and you and I could share the money, 
Now do you understand 2” 

At last Sam Lane did understand him. It was cer 
tainly a novel expedient of his confrere to gratify his 
personal revenge agaiust the warrener, and put five- 
and-twenty pounds into his pocket; but Cowls was a 
prudent man, and too quick-witted to lose am opportu- 
nity of turning even his pleasures to a profitable ae- 
count. His first intention had been to ask the old man 
to permit him to officiate for him as a favour—nay, 
even to go as far as offering him a bribe for the per- 
mission—but the conversation which he had overheard 
at the door of the cottage induced him to change it. He 
saw the occasion, and,, like # hardy speculator, seized it. 
Mat Cowls would have doubtless been a great man, had 
fate made him a stoekbroker instead of a hangman ; but 
genius is often lost for want of an opportwnity. 

“The sheriff is a close-fisted man,” observed Lane, 
doubtfully; “and will hardly pay so large a sum as, 
fifty pounds. He would sooner hang theprisoner him- 
self.” 

“* Pooh—pooh ! 

“Yea!” 

‘* And got a family ?” 

“ Both sons and daughters,” was the reply, 

“Then he will be sure to pay!” veplied Mat, 
with an air of deep conviction ; “no dowbt, too, he is 
rich ?” 

“ Very rich! ” said his brother hangman; who begam 
to consider the transaction in a more favowrable light, 
“ Prom boyhood he was al ways a mean, soraping fellow. 
I’ve heard that when his father died, although the old 
man left him «mint of money, he shaved the corpse 
himself, rather than pay half-a-erown to Kelf, tle bar 
ber. Since then he has gone on making and making 
monvy like dirt-—has got his fingers into most: of the 
charities: and it’s an old saying in Norwich,” he addedy 
“that whoever gets a handling of them is suve to grow 


Ts he married ? ” 


} rich,” 


“ Fifty pounds!” exclaimed liis hearer, in a tone of 
contempt. “I am too moderate; I ought to.ask a hum 
dred!” 

“ We, you mean!” observed Lane, suspiciously. 

* Of course I meant we!” said Mat, with an appear- 
ance of sincerity, which was very far from inspiring lie 
colleague with the confidence he intended. 

It was finally arranged between the two. worthies that 
the seleme should be tried, aud Mat. Cowls teok his 
leave, promising to return the following day. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, as be shouk hauds. with Lane at 
the door of his cottage,“ you had better begin by @ 
little indisposition tis evening. You can get worse in 
the morning, and be very bad towards night.” 

The old replied by a nod of intelligence, as much as 
to. say that be understood him. 

When Reuben and his tutor entered the house, he 
found his godfather: standing im the: eentre of thie 
sanded fleor, lost in profound reflection, 
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“Is he gone?” inquired the boy. 
“Gone! Who?” 


“ That evil-looking man.” 

“Do not condemn him,” answered the hangman, 
“ since it is to him that you will owe the means of es- 
caping a destiny as lonely and wretched as your grand- 
father’s! Go to bed, Reuben,” he added, kindly, at the 
same time passing his hand over the curly head of the 
lad. “I want to have some conversation with Mr. 
Blackmore.” 

“Did I understand you rightly,” said the warm- 
hearted teacher, as soon as they were alone, “ that 
means would be found for the outfit of the poor boy?” 

“ You did!” 

“ And by the singular-looking person who has just 
“ Th hk him!” 

“T should rejoice at this,” observed his benevolent 
visitor—“ heartily rejoice at it, were I assured that the 
money is not the price of some act which justice or re- 
ligion would condemn ! ” 

The old man assured him, in a yet sadder tone, that 
neither justice nor religion were opposed to the means 
by which the welfare of his pupil was to be promoted. 

“What makes you so dull, then?” inquired Mr. 
Blackmore, more and more struck by his peculiar tone 
and manner. 

“ The necessity of parting with him!” exclaimed Sam 
Lane, bitterly. “ You forget how lonely my existence 
will be without him. Outcast from the world—hang- 
man as I am—with Reuben near me, I feel that my 
heart is still human!” 

That night, it was several hours after taking posses- 
sion of his humble bed, before the old teacher could 
compose himself to sleep. His brain was busy with 
new and abstruse speculations. He had seen humanity 
in a new phase, and was puzzled to reconcile its con- 
trasts. 

(To be continued.) 





BULL RUN BATTLE-FIELD. 


Art about a half-mile distant from Bull Run the party 
alighted and partook of a very slight luncheon, which 
being disposed of they proceeded towards the battle- 
ground, when a message came in from the vanguard 
with information of a body of cavalry observed a short 
distance in the advance, and supposed to be the enemy. 

At this notice all put spurs to their steeds, and 
hastened on the double-quick to have a share in the 
brush, bat were not altogether disagreeably disap- 
pointed to discover the suspicious horsemen in question 
to be Brigadier-General Hays, his staff and body-guard, 
who had appeared on the ground to do honour to the 
distinguished visitors. The whole party, together 
with the fresh annexations, then visited the different 
points of interest on the field, traversing an area of 
several miles. 

The ground is covered with the débris of battle, un- 
exploded shell, solid shot, burnt caissons, broken 
muskets and small arms, skeletons of horses, and, to 
add to the mournful vividness of the scene, skeletons 
of humanity lying about loose in all directions—hands, 
legs, and limbs, in dreadful profusion. Bull Run battle- 
ground bears unmistakable traces of the scenes of car- 
nage enacted on its face, offering inducements to visit 
alike to the tourist, the artist, the historian, the moralist, 
and the humanitarian. 

All can reap lessons of instruction from the picture 
presented. All leave a sufficiency of food for future 
reflection, and impressions never to be effaced. These 
mutilated, hideously repulsive objects were once things 
of life—men in the full prime and vigour of manhood, 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons—clothed with 
comely forms, possessed of brave hearts and noble and 
generous impulses. Now how changed; scarce left a 
vestige of the semblance of man—a loathsome, offen- 
sive, repulsive mass of corruption and putrefaction— 
things to be pointed at, but not touched; remembered 
and treasured in thought by the mourning, weeping 
living, but not to be pressed by the lips of love. What 
a moral on the evanescence of life, what a dissertation 
on the vanity of ambition, and what a warning to 
those who need it! 





More than £300,000 having been subscribed to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company for a new attempt to con- 
nect the two hemispheres, letters of allotment have 
been issued by the directors. 

EXTRAORDINARY DiscovERY m= AN AUSTRALIAN 
Suir.—A very remarkable discovery has just been 
made in one of Messrs. Green’s ships, recently arrived 
in the port of London from Australia. The ship, the 
Result, was being overhauled a day or two ago in the 
London Docks, when the skeleton of a man was found 
standing upright. He was dressed, but all his flesh 
had dried up on his bones, and his clothes therefore 
hung loosely about him. On searching him a sum of 
twelve shillings in silver was found in his pocket, but 
\po other property ofany kind. It is supposed that the 
@an had not the means to pay for his passage, and 


secreted himself in some part of the vessel, and was 
either suffocated or, that in consequence of the manner 
in which the cargo was packed, he found it impossible 
to escape from his place of confinement. 








THE EARLY WORLD. 





I HAVE not here, let me repeat, to discuss the econo- 
mical question of the origin of property. The maxim 
now generally received is, that it is derived from 
labour, because the old idea of original occupation is 
dissipated by the fact that property existed long before 
land was occupied at all. To go no further back, the 
pastoral evidently preceded the agricultural ; and 
mes flocks and herds long before they laid 
claim to fields and forests. Even when eultivation 
began, its first timid attempts were crops raised for the 
account of tribes or individuals, as is now the case in 
the interior parts of New Zealand, on the first patch of 
fertile land that presented itself. The wandering Arabs 
to this day extort a meagre harvest from any poor yet 
bounteous valley, near which they happen to pitch 
their tents. It is obvious, however, as I have said, 
that no progress in agriculture could be made under 
this system, and that the tiller of the ground soon found 
it imperative for him to demand a long lease of society. 

The recognition of the sacred right of every indi- 
vidual to enjoy the use—all public claims being satisfied 
—of whatever he had legitimately acquired, must have 
led to an early and vigorous legislation against Theft, 
as the recognition of the still more sacred right of 
Life and of the Family, must have led to a still more 
vigorous legislation upon those subjects. The respect 
of parents, and the respect of Truth, when once 
violated, must have immediately become the objects of 





Law. The “Thou shalt not covet” of the Decalogue 
indicates that ancient legislation had felt the necessity 
of repressing moral sins, to ensure the non-commission 
of active crimes. The assertion of the Unity of God, 
and the institution of some religious customs seem ne- 
cessary elements in a primitive code. 

In reviewing the early progress of Society I have 
been compelled, as a matter of course, to notice different 
series of developments, which must have, in reality, 
taken place in parallel lines. Arts, Manners, Govern- 
ment, Legislation, Religion, considered as forms of 
Society, necessarily grew up nearly at the same time, a 
little later or a little earlier, like the yarious elements 
and faculties of the human body. The subjects in 
which they existed—that is to say, individual n:tions, 
being, however, varied in position, became necessarily 
varied in aspect, the groundwork remaining ¢he same. 
Let me now finally point out and endeavour to account 
for some of the phenomena which Society its wher- 
ever it appears to be emerging from the Original State. 

Chief among these is the existence of different classes 
of men. In our days—at least, in our country—it is 
difficult to imagine that there was a time when the 
human race was divided into several distinct divisions 
by barriers far more insurmountable than the Caucasus 
or the Chinese Wall. Your low-bred person may scale 
the Alps sooner than he can sit at the table of a peer. 
The difficulty suggested arises in part from the fact 
that there still exists a semblance of division amongst 





ourselves—that there still lurks in the recesses of 
| some minds a kind of vague speculative adhesion 
to the idea, so often combated by poets and philo- 
sophers, that there is a specific difference in the 
quality of the blood that flows in the veins of what are 
| called the Upper and the Lower Classes. The claim made 

almost unanimously on one side is well-nigh justified by 
| the admission it meets with on the other; and it is the 
apparent compatibility of this occult creed with all the 
developments of civilization, its seeming innocuity, 
its timidity, its readiness to yield to the inflexible action 
of interest, that makes men unwilling to acknowledge 
| that in other times the same ideas existed in formidable 

publicity, were consecrated by immutable practices, 

and were, in fact, the archetypes of society. Mankind, 

indeed, speedily began to build itself into a structure. 

There were the massive foundations of the toiling poor, 

half-hidden in the earth; there was the plain, sub- 
| stantial groundwork; there were the sculptured col- 
| umns, and glittering pinnacles, and concealed supports, 
| and hinges, and above all, the gilded apex, that glittered 
, most, and was the least essential! Even in the Middle 
| Ages, our forefathers were distributed into something 
very much resembling castes; but this division re- 

resented rather actual differences of races, brought 
into juxtaposition by conquest, than differences 
founded on opinion. Possibly, the origin of most of 
the castes historically known may be similar; but the 
idea evidently derives its birth from some error of 
human nature, or rather from some necessity of the 
primitive condition of our existence. 

A few facts will illustrate the character and the 
effect of the line of demarcation drawn between crea- 
tures whom religion and philosophy now regard as 
brethren. A German baron, some centuries ago, when 





at the point of death, requested of his successors to 
cause him to buried, not in an ordinary grave, but | 





upstanding in one of the columns of a church, “in 
order,” he explained, “that no person of low degree 
should ever walk over his corpse.” René, king of 
Arragon and Sicily, ordered all gentlemen who married 
their inferiors to be well whipped until they cried 
“ Mercy,” and the poor girls to be whipped whether 
they cried mercy or not. Among certain b! nations 
the people prostrate themselves whenever a noble 
sneezes. In the Mariana Islands the patricians com- 
municate with their inferiors only from a great distance, 
and mesalliance is punished by death. In other coun- 
tries, domestics are forbidden to present a letter te their 
masters except — a silver platter, and with gloved 
hands; and mesalliance, unless excused by interest, is 
punished by contempt. It is wonderful how, in these 
particulars, we resemble the barbarian races. The 
details of the complicated castes in India and Egypt 
are well-known. I will add, that the inhabitants of 
Tahiti formerly respected the hereditary principle to 
such an extent that the new-born child instantly suc- 
ceeded to the privileges of his father, who was as 
summarily set aside. 

These instances which might beindefinitely multiplied, 
already indicate the origin of the great fact that has 
attracted our notice. Society proceeds in its formations 
by the conflicts of passions and interests, which produce 
perhaps, the same results as the imperfect foresight of a 
legislator. In early times, some institution, in addition 
to, and superior to, the general association, was rendered 
necessary by the weakness and ignorance of the majority 
of men. An upper class, naively believing itself to be 
of divine origin—for calculated hypocrisy is scarcely 
admissible—naturally arose. ‘The most disastrous con- 
sequences ultimately ensued, it is true; but this upper 
class acted for a long time as a citadel in the centre of 
society, which defended while it oppressed. The 
material history of many a fortified town where, since 
war has deserted the neighbourhood, the inner works 
have gradually been effaced, or at least occupied by the 
industrious inhabitants, resembles very much the history 
of the destruction of the idea of Caste. 

Another prominent feature of the Early World is the 
existence of Slavery, properly so called. Many ingenious 
speculations have been indulged in, as to its origin, 
which some suppose to have taken place when, relaxing 
from their original ferocity, men ceased te massacre the 
prisoners. made in war. 

No doubt this was the way in which vast bodies of 
slaves were acquired by various nations; but I am very 
much afraid that the origin of the institution must be 
carried back to a time preceding the existence of war 
itself. To all appearance it was the creation of poverty 
—that greatest artificer of evil. Any one who has ob- 
served the position of a humble relative or dependent 
in some modern familes, must be struck by the facility 
with which, other influences a that position might 
be changed into slavery. I have little doubt that the 
formation of the class of “ clients ” in ancient Rome was 
to a certain extent a reproduction of what took place in 
primitive times. Jacob bound himself to Laban for 
seven years witha definite object ; but others, less pru- 
dent or more desperate, would bind themselves for ever, 
whilst many would be bound by the very force of their 
own helplessness. 

Strictly speaking, my scope has been to discuss not 
exactly the early fortunes of the human race, but the 
origin of the various forms which society has assumed, 
in order to ascertain what is necessary and unalterable, 
and what is artificial or purely fortuitous. The sub- 
ject, however, widens as the inquiry advances. The 
details multiply, and I am compelled to close my sketch 
here, regretting its imperfection. I have, indeed, by 
fellowing rigidly the development of a plan, almost 
avoided mention of the great characteristic phenomenon 
of early times, namely—the creation of nations. What 
a field of speculation and research here opens before 
us! Every step we take in this investigation is sur- 
rounded by difficulties which it is as impossible to 
elude as to resolve. One general fact alone is 
incontestable. All positive testimony exhibits Na- 
tions as having sprung from Nations. The 
is going on tales our eyes. History and tradition 
illustrate it as having been in action throughout 
all time. The destruction of records prevents us from 
tracing the fortunes of some races, but analogy recon- 
structs their annals with almost unerring accuracy. 
There was a period, then, when migrations and colo- 
nies, in an expanding tide, which never knew an ebb, 
covered the earth with inhabitants, and created by de- 
grees that complicated system of relations, that appa- 
rent chaos of nations and languages, which crowds up 
to our view upon the dim and distant thresholds of 
history. It is the task of the philosophical historian 
to collect the scattered fragments of evidence that have 
come down to us, and to make out thus the genealogy 
of the Human Species. 

The point now reached siands as far from the com- 
mencement of my subject as I intended to go. Those 
readers who have followed me throughout may, per- 
haps, be not unwilling to join in other investigations, 
to a similar purpose, at a future time. 

Horace St. Jonny. 
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. [THE PRIVATE MARRIAGE. , 


“ Leave me, Milly. Go! Hasten! Go down-stairs! 
I den’t want you this morning,” said Alice, conscious 
of having betrayed too much emotion in the presence 
of her servant. 

Milly left the room, and Alice hastened, with a 
flushed brow, and trembling hand, to the big arm- 
chair at the head of the bed, over the back of which 
hung the general’s dress-coat, ani it was not there. 
Then she raised the vest, and in the pocket found the 
key. The key dropped to the floor. General Garnet 


ELSIE OF HADDON. 
—_—_—_@—_—__—__ 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Thou knowest not the meekness of love, 
How it suffers and yet can be still— 
How the calm on its surface may prove 
What sorrow the bosom may fill 
Mrs, Etiis. 


Ear y the next morning Mrs. Garnet—although the 





delicate, girlish figure, and the roseate, girlish face, 
softly shaded by the amber-coloured ringlets of the 
lady, still suggest the sweet, familiar name of Alice— 
Well, Mrs. Garnet arose softly, without awaking the 
general, and thrusting her small feet in wadded slip- 
pers, and drawing on her dressing-gown, passed into 
her daughter’s chamber, for the purpose of looking 
silently upon her while she slept, to see whether she 
bore the fatigue of the ball well. She went in softly, 
drew the curtains of the bedstead, and to her surprise, 





stooped and repossessed himself of it, and looking at 
her with a laughing devii in his eye, said: 

“Oh! was that you? Excuse me, madam! I beg 
ten thousand pardons.” 

That morning General Garnet breakfasted alone. 
After breakfast he paid a visit to Elsie, found her sick 
with cold and loss cf sleep, had a fire made in the room, 
a cot-bed and bedding conveyed there, and then some 
comfortable clothing and her breakfast. Then he 


| locked the door, put the key in his pocket, forbade all 


found that it had not been slept in. Her first thought, | the house servants from going up to the attic upon any 
of course, was, that Elsie had remained all night at | pretence whatever, under the severest penalties, and 
Point Pleasant. | left. the house for the day. 

She felt disappointed. and returned immediately to Milly employed herself for half an hour in putting 
her own chamber, rang for her maid, and proceeded | the room to rights. At the end of that time, Alice 
with her morning toilet. | called her, saying: 

Her maid, Milly, entered, bearing on her arm the | “ Milly, I do not think, after all, that I shall be able 
cloak and hood that Elsie had worn to Point Pleasant, | to rise to-day. Bring me a lead pencil from my writing- 
and afterwards dropped, while being dragged through | desk and a sheet of paper, and a book to write on, and 
the passage. Mrs. Garnet gazed at her in fixed as- | help me up.” 
tonishment, saying : Milly got the desired materials, and setting them 

“ Why, where did you get those, Milly? Is is possi- , before her mistress, placed her arms under her shoulders 
ble that your Miss Elsie has returned so early this , and raised her up. But Alice, as soon as she was lifted, 
morning? Where is she?” | turned deadly sick, her head grew giddy, and she looked 

“Miss Elsie returned last night, missus, and must , so much like fainting, that her alarmed maid laid her 
have dropped these in the passage, for 1 found them | back again. 
there.” “TI cannot do it, Milly, you may go. I wanted to write 

“ Returned last night; her bed has not been occu- a note, but I cannot do it yet, Milly; you may go;” at 
pied! Where is she?” exclaimed Mrs. Garnet, drop- | length she faltered. 
ping the long mass of golden curls that she had been | At noon, General Garnet returned and entered the 
twisting into a knot, and standing aghast with vague , room, and approaching the bedside, asked Alice how 
terror. “ Where is she? What is the meaning of this? | she felt. 

Why do you look so strangely? Oh, my God! what | “Only drowsy, inclined to sleep while lying 
has happened to my child? Speak this mement, down, but sick and dizzy, and blind when I attempt to 
Milly! What do you know of it?” | rise.” 

“T thought you must a known; master’s locked her | ‘‘I wish to talk to you of Elsie, to let you know my 
up in the garret.” reason for confining her, and my plans and purposes 

All the blood of the Chesters rushed to the brow of towards her.” 

Alice, and crimsoned it. | And then General Garnet, for the first time, openly 

“Locked Elsie up in the attic!” she exclaimed— avowed to his wife his fixed determination to break off 
then, “Give me the keys! Where are they? . Bring for ever the projected marriage between ,Magnus and 
me the keys instantly ! ” Elsie, and to bestow the hand of the latter upon Lionel 

“Please, master took the garret key off of the Hardcastle, giving her his reasons in full for doing so, 
bunch, and put it in his pocket.” ; and declaring his intention to keep Elsie confined until 








her consent was obtained, and to take her then from 
her room at once to the altar, that no deception might 
be practised. Alice dreaded lest he should ask her 
opinion or her co-operation. Fortunately for her, he 
did not consider either of the least importance, and soon 
rising, left the room and went down to dinner. 

Alice pressed both hands to her head, and groaned 
forth the prayer— 

“ Heaven guide me aright through this labyrinth of 
crossing duties, lest I lose my way!” 

In the afternoon, General Garnet went out again. 

And soon after he was gone, Milly entered her mis- 
tress’s chamber, and put in her hand a little slip of 
paper, which she said Elsie had given her as she handed 
in her dinner. 

Alice took it eagerly. It was the fly-leaf of her 
pocket prayer-book, and on it was pricked with a pin 
the sentence: 

“Say something to me, beloved mother.” 

Alice asked for a pencil, and wrote : 

“ To-morrow I will write, dear child.” And then the 
pencil dropped from her hand. “ Milly, when you take 
| her supper up, give her that,” she said, and closed her 
eyes from exhaustion. 





CHAPTER XVL 


Take her, and be faithful still, 
And may the marriage vow 
Be sacred kept in after years, 
And fondly breathed as now. 
Old Song 
THE next morning, after General Garnet had left the 
house—for the whole day—Alice arose, dizzy and weak 
from fasting and anxiety. She was scarcely seated in 
her chair, when a letter was brought her that had come 
in the mail-bag from the post-office. It was superscribed 
in the handwriting of Dr. Hardcastle. Alice tore it 
open, and read a long epistle; but the sum total of it 
was this: Magnus informed his friend Alice of what 
she already knew—General Garuet’s expressed determi- 
nation to break the existing engagement between himself 
and Elsie for mere mercenary motives; of his own and 
Elsie’s fixed resolution to abide by their betrothal, and 
| his hopes that their decision would meet her—Alice’s 
|—approval. He told her of his wish that their mar- 
| riage should take place on Thursday, as had been first 
proposed ; and of his intention to depart on the follow- 
|ing Monday for his home. He told her, further, that 
he had called the day before to see her and Elsie, but 
that he had been refused admittance af the very 
threshold, the servants adducing their master’s com- 
| mands as their warrant. He had heard, he said, that 
| Elsie was immured, but hoped and believed that this 
was not so. He concluded by entreating Alice to write 
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and inform him of her own and Elsie’s state of health 
and spirits, and advise him how to proceed. 

Alice folded the letter, clasped her hands, and closed 
her eyes a moment in intense thought and prayer. 
Then, bidding Milly wheel her writing-table before 
her, she took pen and paper, and wrote the following 
short but important note: 

“Dear Maonus,—As soon as you see this, go toa 
locksmith, and send him instantly to me. Procure 
your license, then get a carriage and come at once to 
Mount Calm. When you return, Elsie shall accom- 
pany you. “ Your friend, 

“ Atice GARNET.” 

She sealed this note, despatched it, and then dropped 


her head into her hands, holding it tightly, as motte] stairs. 


to chain thought to its object. Then once more she 
drew her writing-desk nearer to her, took her pem, and 
wrote these hurried lines to Elsie: 

“Within a very few hours from this, my own dear 
Elsie, you will be released and married. And now let 
me tell you, my own dear child, my reasons for aiding 
you in this step. It is not only, my Elsie, er 
heart has long been given to Magnus—that your d 
has long been pledged to him with the ap of 
beth your parents—that your happiness is eoncerned 
im being united to him—that your honour is 
in keeping faith with him—it is mot, either, that i 
would be a heinous wick to forsake your be- 
trothed at the very moment that fortume ; 
him, and in the hour of his greatest adversity; it is 
not that this very desertion of, yours would @hake his 
faith in all that is good and/trasip 
palsy his energy and 
serious moral and social 


eo 







physically, mentelly, 
healthful, handsome, 
purely moral, : 
you completely. ‘Lionel 
violent. His ivterest in jou Gs eofrponnd 
vanity, cupidity, and sense—it would be false and pro- 
fane to call it by the sacred name of love. Magnus 
would make you better and happier, in loving you 

».in- elevating, your;moral-and religious. nature, 
while Lionel would draw you down to the misery and 
degradation of his. own low nature. My child, my one 
lone child, it is for this consideration that I bar you 
from wealth, luxury, ease, adulation, and give you to 
the ‘stern, ‘but ‘Kindly discipline .of poverty, toil, and 
privation—with love by your side, to: lighten all your 
labours and God above you, to reward them. May 
God love you, my onjy child! my little Elsie!” 


No tear-drop blotted ‘this paper,though her tears ‘had 
fallen thick, and fast, and blindingly, while she wrote 
it.. Bhe had turned»her head :away; for no sign of 
sorrow! should wound and weaken’ iisie in ‘the letter 
written to comfort :and sustain ler. She had tarned 
her head away, and the tears had rained upon ‘her'lap. 
Many times shé!had arisen from her writing-desk, and 
fallen, overcome with ‘grief, upon the couch. But it 
was done. She had succeeded. And there was nothing 
upon the paper or in the letter to betray the anguish of 
mind in which it was written. 





Trying to steer as blamelessly as she could through | 


her labyrinth of duties, Alice would:not call one of the 
servants, all of whom had been expressly forbidden to 
approach the attic; but took the -papersherself, went 
feebly up the stairs, and supporting herself by the 
balustrades, she reached the tapmost landing, and went 
to the door of Elsie’s room. 

“You are-there, dear mother. I know your footstep 
so well, though it is weaker than usual. And if I did 


not know your footsteps, I should know your sigh. | 


‘Dear‘mother, do not grieve for me. I am happy— 
reverently be it spokea—as Peter was in prison.” 

‘“"My darling Elsie, here is.something I-have written 
for you. I will push it under:the door. Take it, 
darling, read it. ‘l'ry to compose your mind, and be 
ready for .me ‘very soon. I must go now, dear, for 
when you begin to read that, you will find:that'I have 
3" great deal to prepare. Good-bye for-an ‘hour, my 

r. 

Alice then went down, entered her chamber, and 
rang for Milly; then she went to ‘her drawers and 
caskets,'and got together all the jewellery that she pos 
sessed, to the amount of several hundred pounds, and 





almost crushing her in his arms. 


request from her that he would keep them until they 
were called for. When Alice had done this, she was 
told that a man wished to see her in the hall. 

She went out, and found the locksmith with his tools. 
She bade him follow her, and led the way up into the 
attic, and to the door of Elsie’s prison. She stopped 
there, and turning to the locksmith, said: 

“ Pick this lock.” 

No sooner said than done. The man unlocked it 
| with as much ease as though he had used a key. 

“ There, thank you, sir! you need not open the door. 
Please to retire now. Milly, my girl, will settle with 
you down-stairs,” said Alice, °who did not by any 
means wish to “reveal the secrets of that prison-house.” 

The man bowed, gathered his tools, and went down- 


Alice opened the door, and was instantly locked in 
the arms of herdaughter. Fearing to lose her courage 
and her presence of mind, perhaps trembling for the 
strength of her purpose, too, Alice did not venture 
to indulge these enervating endearments, but hastened 


to say: 

“You read and understood my note, my dear 
Elsie ? ” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ You know, then, what is about to take place?” 

“ Yes, dear mother.” 

“Come, then, my child, ve must be quick. I expect 
Magnus here with the license and the minister every 
minute. Your trunks. are already packed and sent off 
to Haddom.. Where are your diamonds, Elsie? I 
did not seethem among your jewellery? They are the 
greatest pot of dower now, my child. Where 
are they? I wish to put them into a casket which I 

” 


put that on, it will do as well 
i have no time to 
change it afterwards. Come down imte my room, and 
put on your travélling dress at once. I have left it out 
with bonnet; come, Elsie!” 

“If you please, ma’am, Dr. Hardcastle and Parson 
Wilson are down-stairs, inquiring for you,” said a ser- 
vant from the foot of the interdicted stairs. 

“ Invite them into the back parlour, and say that I 
will be with them in a few minutes,” said Alice. *“ Come, 
Bisie, hasten, dear, and let me dress you.” She drew 
Hisie down. 

She felt no ‘weakness or dizziness now. She was 
upheld by a strange excitement. Her ¢hecks and lips 
seemed burning, and her eyes blazing as with a hectic 
fever. 

Arrived in her own chamber, she quickly assisted 
Elsie to put on her travelling dress, smoothing her 
beautiful auburn ringlets, pressed her again fondly to 
her bosom, tied on her little beaver bonnet, and led her 
down-stairs into the back parlour, where Dr. Hardcastle 
and the minister sat. 

Both came forward, bowed, and shook ‘hands. 

“Oh! for God’s sake have it over quickly, Magnus, 
lest my strength fail!” said Alice, trembling violently. 

The minister drew the prayer-book from his pocket 
and opened it. 

Elsie suddenly lost all vestige of colour, and threw 

| herself again into her mother’s arms. Alice pressed her 
| passionately to her heart a moment, aud ‘then gave her 
up to Magnus, who took her hand, passed his arm 
around her waist to support her, and stood before the 
minister. 
| In ten more minutes, Magnus Hardcastle had the joy 
of clasping his wife to his bosom. 
Lf Thank heaven that itis over. Oh-h+h! I felt my 
| flesh creeping-all the time as if father were peeping over 
| my shoulder,” exclaimed Elsie, shuddering, and bury- 
| ing her head under the arm of Magnus. 

“ Yes, thank Heaven, it is over! A few solemn words 
of exhortation, a brief prayer, a brief benediction, and 





| now I possess you, without a doubt, or dispute—entirely 


—the laws of God and man ‘give you'to me, and no 
wer under heaven can tear you from me, my own 
ilsie! my own wife!” said Magnus, fervently, and 


‘Yes, thank ‘Heaven it is over! The doubt, the 
struggle, and the fear is over. You are ‘safe, Elsie. 
Your happiness, as far as human foresight can ‘secure 
it, is insured,” said Alice, as she received Elsie once 
more from the arms of Magnus, and folded ‘her in her 
own. 

“But you! Oh, my dear mother! you will be left 





all, Elsie’s, that amounted to.several hundred more, and 
placedrthem in one strong casket. Then she searehed | 
her purse and. pocket-book, and took out all the money 

she had in possession, a few hundred pounds and put 

it ina. strong packet. ‘I'hen she sent Milly into Elsie’s | 
vacant chamber, and had all her clothing collected and 
packed into two.large, strong travelling trunks. Next, | 
she sent for a man-servant to come and lock and strap 
them down before her face. Lastly, she received the | 
keys irom bim, and told kim to procure assistance, take | 





to Haddon, and leave them at Mr. Figs’, with a 


without your child!” 

“ Never regret me, m7 own darling. You go with- 
out your mother, but you go with your' husband, and 
you ave happy. Are you not, my Elsie?” 

“Oh! yes, yes, mamma.” 

“Well, Iam left without my daughter, but I remain 
with my husband. Think that I am happy also,” said 
Alice, feeling thankful to Providence from the: bottom 
of her heart, that Elsie was ‘ innoceut of the knowledge’ 
of General Garnet's tyranny over herself. 

Yet Elsie half-suspected, she knew not what. She 


looked deeply, searchingly for an instant into her | 





mother’s dark blue eyes, as if to read the secret of the 
deep sorrow in them. ‘ 

But Alice dropped her long lashes, and averted her 
head. 

Then Elsie took her hand, and bending round to 
look into her troubled face, said, slowly, earnestly, tear- 
fully : 

“ You love my father dearly, very dearly ; don’t you, 
mamma? Say, don’t you, mamma? Oh! don't you, 
mamma? ” 

“ Yes, Elsie, I love him,” said Alice, in a very low 
voice, turning again to her daughter. 

“Oh, mamma, you love him as well as I love Mag- 
nus! Don’t you, mamma? Don't you? You love 
him better than you love me, and you will be very 

y with him even when I am gone? Say, mamma! 
Oh, tell me before I go.” 

Por an ansiver, Alice stooped and kissed her daugh- 
ter-on the forehead. 

“But oh! tell me before I go! ‘Tell me, that you 
love my father better than you love me, and that you 
will be very happy with him when I am gone,” said 
Elsie, growt: 


g more anxious for am answer every in- 


Alice turned very pale. 

And Magnus, who saw that she was fast losing her 
self-control, came to her relief, by saying, as he ap- 
proached, took her hand, amd drew her off, 

“JT havea word to say to you, if you please, Mrs. 


Garnet. 
They went to a window, leaving Disie near the 


parson. 

“Mrs. Garnet! Dearest friend! I have a pro- 
posal to make to you thet must surpriseand may shock 
and offend you. nevertheless, I maite it. Listen 
to me, Alice. I know too well what you‘have risked 
for and what you have incurred @t the hands of 
your this day! Alice! I fear—I tremble at 
the theught of leaving you here ‘alone, and exposed to 
histemible wrath. You 4 

Bat Alice raised her hand and gently arrested his 





“Magnus, forgive me for reminding you that you 
should not talk to me in that way. General Garnet’s 
displeasure, as far as I am implicated, will perhaps be 
just. You and Elsie were right. Your faith was 
pledged with his consent. You were right in redeem- 
ing your mutual pledge. - Bat I, perhaps, was wrong 
in assisting you in it. I do not clearly know. Oh, 
Maguus! for many years my ideas of right and wrong 
have been very ‘mach confused. For many years | 
have lost. sight of the exact line that divides good and 
evil. Oh! Magnus, when the eyes are dimmed with 
tears, the sight is not very clear—and when the soul is 
drowned in grief, Magnus, the moral vision may be 
very mach obscured!. But this I know—that General 
Garnet's anger—just or unjust, moderate or violent—I 
must meet, and mect alone. By all meansalone! The 
dignity’ef both is concerned in that.” 

“Alice, you must not! Hear me! Lister tome! 
Do not turn away with that air of gentle self-respect, 
and wave me off! Don't I know that your heart is 
breaking this moment—this moment, that your vaiid is 
leaving you, and you are Icit desolate and exposed to 
danger! Desolate, wretched, in peril, though you 
would have her to believe otherwise? Oh, Alice! you 
may deceive ‘the child of your besom, but you will not 
deveive the boy who sat at your feet and loved:you, 
and studied the mysiery of the sorrow on your brow 
when you came home a bride, and everybody called 
you happy. I was not deceived then, I have not been 
deceived since. Oh, Alice’! my love for Disie,my love 
for you, my relation towards both, give me the right 
to feel, the right to speak aud advise. Hear me: you 
must'uot remain here to meet the anger of your hus- 
band. ‘Your life—your life will be endangered. ‘Nay, 
do-not lift your hand to stop my speech ; hear-my plan, 
hear me out—I will be very brief. Listen’! You:love 
Elsie and me. Go with us when we leaveere. Go 
with us toourkome. Our home -will be humble, but 
full of peace and love, and the repose you sormuch 
need. We shall ‘be poor, but you shall not feel it. 
Respectful and loving hands will wait on you all day 
long. You will be happy with us. Remain with us 
till thesstorm blows over. Thereneed be—there!would 
be—no exposure, no gossip, no scandal. Totheneigh- 
bours who knew of our betrothal, our marriage and de- 
parture willseem perfectly natural, only rather 
because we didnot give a wedding. And'I/can answer 
for the discretion and fidelity of Parson Wilson. Your 
accompanying. us, for a visit, willseem nothing unusual. 
General Garuet, if I-mistakenot, is teo muéh a man.of 
the world not to keep his own secret,ani too much of 
a despot not to enforce silence upon hisrpeopile,.in re- 
gerd to this matter. General Garnet will ‘be ‘very 
anxious to get you back beforevyour visit is prolonged 
toa suspicious extent. And then, Alice, while you are 
safe with us, you can make your own contlitions with 
him for your return. You can secune fer yourseli-———” 

“Stop! Magnus, did not wish to mar the harmony 
of this sad hour by oneidissonant word: or thought/or 





feeling. But let me hear no more of this, Not one 
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breath more, dearest. Magnus. What! I leave my 
heme! leave. my husband, and remain away to make 
conditions with him!—I, who unconditionally pledged 
myself to him ‘for better or worse ’—I, who vowed love, 
honour, andobedience to him ‘until death’! No, Magnus. 
That marriage vow, in all its details, isnot to be tampered 
with. It is not a question of happiness, or of peace, or 
of expediency, or of repose, or oi affection, but simply 
of duty. No, Magnus. When I hastened to bestow 
my daughter upon you, it was because I believed you 
to be one towards whom it would be a happiness as well 
as a duty, to keep sacred, in all its minutiw, that 
arriage vow.” 
“ Alice! dearest Alice! your heart is very mourn- 
” 

“Ts it? Call Elsie, then. Her feelings are all 
sing Marly healthful. Call her, and in her presence just 
invite me to go with you—that will be the mildest 
form of your proposal, and see what Elsie will say. 
Core, do so.” 

Magnus turned with a smile, and beckoned Elsie to 
approach. Elsie came, with her bright face beaming 
with interest and inquiry. 

“ Elsie, my love,” said Magnus, “I have been trying 
to de your mother to accompany us to our new 
home, and remain there for a few weeks.” 

“ And leave father so suddenly, when I am leaving 
him, too! Qh, don’t press her to do any such thing, 
dear Magnus. Oh, don’t thivk of leaving father just 
now, dearest mother,” said Elsie, earnestly; then 
throwing herself in her mother’s arms, whispered, 
anxiously, “Mother, don’t you love father ?—oh, 
mother, tell, me, before I go, that you love father.” 

“Yes, Elsie, kdo love him. No, Magnus, I cannot 
leave him. I have helped to. bereave him of lis child 
for aseason—I cannot leave him.” 

“ But, oh, Alice!” said Magnus, drawing her apart, 
“ think again, think what you will meet. How can you 
brave his auger? ” 

“J shall. not brave it, Magnus. It may be just, coming 
from him. At least I inust bear it—patiently too.” 

Just then the door was burst epen by a servant, who 
exclaimed, in affright, 

“ Madam!—Mistress!—-Doetor!—Miss Elsie! Master 
is a riding down the road, post-haste, to the house! ” 

“Qh, my God! there is not a moment to spare, 
Good-bye, my beloved child. God bless you!” said 
Alice, straining her daughter to her bosom. 

“Qh, mother! don’t. you love father dearly? Tell 
me once more.” 

“Yes, yes, Elsie.” 


“Qh, mother, if you love him so dearly, get my | 


pardon from him. 
the necessity of offending him. 
beloved mother.” 

“T will do my very best. God.bless yon, my darling 
child! Good-bye! Oh, Magnus, be good to her, be 
merciful, be loving, be tender, Oh, Magnus, I have 
torn the heart from my bosom, and given it to you. Be 
good to her.” 

“May God deal by my soul as I deal by her heart!” 
said Magnus, folding his mother-in-law in a fervent 
embrace. 

Then they hurried out, hastened into the carriage, 
the doors closed, the blinds were let down, the whip 
cracked, and the vehicle rolled away. 


Tell him how I grieve to be under 
Get my pardon for me, 





CHAPTER XXVE 
Oh, break, break, heart! poor bankrupt, break at ence! 
To prison, soul! Ne’er hope for liberty!—Shakespeare: 
Oh! do whate’er thou wilt! I will be silent—Joannea Baillie. 


THERE comes a time in the life of every one, perhaps, 
when all that the soul most ardently desired, most 
eagerly pursued, is no longer coveted; when not, joy, 
not success not fame, nor wealth, nor rank, nor power, 
not.even love, friendship, or sympathy, is lenged for, 
but only—rest; to get away from the terrible struggle 
of life, from the glare of the world, to find some far-off, 
quiet spot, cool, and-calm, and dark, where to lie down 
and—rest; when the heart and. brain, soul and spirit, 
overtasked and very weary, would willingly lay down 
their arms, and capitulate to Destiny, giving up the 
future, with all its wealth of hopes and possibilities, for 

rest. So felt Alice, as she tusned from the 
last glimpse of the vanishing carriage, and entered, her 
desolate dwelling. Very willingly would ¢he have gone 
to her darkened chamber, and. lain down with her sorrow 
there, but she felt no such interval of repose, no such 
luxury of grief was permitted her; feeble and weary as 
she was, she must turn and meet General Garnet in his 
roused wrath. She dropped exhausted upon one of the 
settees in the hall, and. waited for him there. 

Oh! in such.an, hour, when, Hope and Faith have 
left us wounded, bruised, and, fainting, en the battle- 
field of lifg, we: need indeed an, angel to come and 
strengthen us, and lift us again to recommence the 
struggle thaticea end victoriously only at the gates of 
Heaven. 

Andiangels do come and.strengthen us; in many e 
guise, unrecognised: perhaps, but they de come. 





| she had placed there was gone. 








And the life of love and faith was once more breathed 
into her soul, and she, who had sunk down there pale, 
exhausted, despairing, after a little while lifted up her 
face, serenely radiant with faith. 

She heard an advancing step; she looked around. 

Milly stood at her side. 

“Where is your master? did he enter by the back 
gate? is he at the stables ? ” she inquired. 

“No, ma’am ; he didn’t come home at all. He didn’t 
even meet the carriage. He turned off before he got to 
the porter’s lodge, and rede as hard as he could down. 
the path that leads to the Hollow. I expect he has 
some political business along with Mr. Hardcastle.” 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” said Alice, with a long-drawn 
sigh of relief, and rising, she hurried off to her own 
chamber. Not to sit down in faithless despair, but to 
write a letter to General Garnet, softly and meekly 
breaking to him the news of their daughter’s marriage, 
so that the first shock of astonishment and rage should | 
be over before he should come home, and she should 
have to meet him. She wrote this letter. It contained 
all that she had said in her letter to Elsie, and much 
more ; besides, a meek, appealing spirit pervaded it that 
few hearts could have resisted. She despatched it by a 
servant to General Garnet, at Hemlock Hollow. Then 
she lay down and tried to sleep. 

She was disturbed by the entrance of a servant, bear- 
ing a letter. 

She rose up and took it. It was for General Gar- 
net, and bore the postmark of Haddon. She re- 
garded it attentively for an instant, for it was written 
in a coarse, schoolboy-like hand. 

Then she placed it on the dressing-table, and dismiss- 
ing the servant, lay down and closed her eyes again, 
with an effort te sleep. She could not do so for a long 
time. Emotion was busy in her heart, and thought in 
her brain. One, two, three hours passed ; ‘and then she | 
prayed—prayed for the promised rest, and praying, fell 
asleep. 

She did not know how long she had slept, when 
waking, she perecived General Garnet in the room. 

He was sitting in the large arm-chair, near the bed, 
and his attention riveted upon a letter that he was read~ 
ing. Alice glanced at the dressing table. The letter 
Yes, it was that letter 
which he was reading with such fixed interest. 

Alice lay quietly, yet anxiously watching him, until 
he finished reading, folded up the letter, and put it in 
his pocket. His attitude was one of deep, even intense 
thought. In the crimson twilight of that closely- 
curtained chamber she could not see the expression of 
his face. It was evident, she thought, that he had not 
seen her in the shadowy recess where her sofa stood. 

After thus watching a moment, breathing a prayer 
for merey, she slowly arose, slowly crossed the room, 
sank upon the eushion near his feet, took his hand, and 
looked up:pleadingly into his face, 

Alice was still a very beautiful woman, as I have told 
you, and never was.a more beautiful picture than that 
kneeling figure, with the bright flowing hair, flushed 
cheek, and upturned, pleading gaze with which she 
sought silently to deprecate the anger of her husband. 
She sought to read her fate in his countenance, but 
that high and haughty face was lifted and averted, 
and its features were stern, and calm, and impassible, 
Then she found words to speak, and inquired'softly : 

* You received my letter, General Garnet ?” 

“Yes, madam, I received your letter,” he answered, 
in a hard, cold'tone of voice. 

“ Then you know what else I should’ tell you here at 
your feet.” 

“P know that my daughter has eloped, and that my 
wife helped her off,” he replied; in the same dry tone, 
and witli his head still averted. 

Alice could not see that his lips were bloodless and 
compressed, and hiseyes: burning with a fearful lurid 
glare. His very quietude, hard, and dry, and con- 
strained as it was, deceived her. She took his hand 
again and pressed it to her lips, and held it to her bosom, 
murmuring softly: 

“Tet us forgive each other. Oh, my husband, let us 
forgive eaclt other! For many wrongs there is posi- 
tively no other remedy in the wide universe but simple 
forgiveness—simple, magnanimous, sublime forgiveness. 
‘Tt is impossible but that’ offences will come,’ said the 
most’ Merciful of all Beings. It is impossible, says the 
experience of life, it is impossible, but that diswppoint- 
ments, sorrows, pains, partings will come. They are | 
the conditions of our existence. We cannot escape 
them. Let us lessen their bitterness as» much as we 
may. Itis impossible but that’ troubles willcome, but 
the vital question is, whether we shall turn them to 
good or evil account-—whether we shall live to any good 
end ornot. Oh, my/husband, make friends with me! 
We have only each otherin the wide world upon whom 
to depend for our life’s comfort and happiness. Make 
friends with me.” 

She paused, covering his hand with fond caresses, 
pressing it to her lips, laying it against her cheek, hold- 
ing it to-her throbbing heart. He drew his hand from 
her gentle clasp, and folded his arras. 

Alice sank back, sobbing—sobbing, as though her 
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heart would burst—then suddenly she clasped his knees, 
exclaiming wikily: “Can we hate each dthbei—yor and 
I who have lived so many years together? Caz we 
hate each other—you and I who Iove our only child, 
our dear Elsie, so much? Make friends with me! Let 
us understand each other! Let us be candid with each 
other! Let us forbear each other! I know that you 
deeply regret the failure of your favourite plan to unite 
these estates. I know it; I am sorry for it; sorry that 
I have been constrained to have a hand in it. But,oh! 
General Garnet, I, too, you know, was once—long years 
ago—bitterly disappointed! terribly disappointed! But 
it is all over now; it has all been over many years ago! 
And this is what I often wanted to tell you, when I 
saw, by the cold, dark shadow on your brow, that you 
thouglit yourself unloved. But I never could approach 
you near enough to tell you—to tell you that. if you 
would look into my heart, you would see it filled with 
the love of God, of my husband, and my child. Oh, 
let us forget all that estranged us in the dreary past, 
and see if we cannot live a better and happier life in the 
future! Atleast we can be kind, candid, forbearing 
with each other. Think how long we may have to 
travel the rough road of mortal life side by side! Think 
how many years we may have to live together! Shall 
we, through all these years, be unloving, cold, estranged, 
suspicious, uncharitable each to the other? Think how 
many years of our life we have already wasted in cool- 
ness, strangeness, misnnderstandings! Think how 
many yet remain! Shall we not live the rest in mutual 
forbearance, candour, benevolénce? Make friends with 
me! Let us comprehend each other! I have opened 
my heart to you: give me your confidence!” She 
ceased, half-turned, to gaze up in his face—his head 
was quite averteti—had he relented? She thought so. 
She suddenly, impulsively arose, repeating softly— 
‘* Dearest, make friends with me! Give me your con- 
fidence!” 
(To be continued.) 








In vain does Napoleon III. upset all Paris, as if he 
wished te leave nothing behind him but what proceeds 
from himself; the absolutely universal feeling is that 
all this is simply provisional and cannot last. It is 
curious, indeed, how this provisional character s 
itself even on material improvements. You may seo 
in some places. quite new houses, scarcely three or four 
years old, pulled down for newly devised embeflish- 
ments to the capital. At one entrance of the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, near where the taking away of the 
pleasant old “Fontaine de Médecis” has caused, 
probably, more heart-burnings than any other single 
public work in Paris, the strange sight is'seen of three 
different levels of streets side by side—each official 
and compulsory in its time—but as ugly and incon- 
venient as they might be dangerous in tireir present 
juxtaposition. 

One might almost say that an ironic’ fate'compels 
this man, who pretends to have “closed the’ era of re- 
volutions,” to keep the material idea of revolttion con- 
stantly before his people. Speak to a Parisian, man of 
woman, poor or well-to-do, of the alterations in Paris, 
and it is three to one that within five minutes you 
hear the expression, “Tout. est en révolution.” The 
personal indifference towards his dynasty (let the 
newspapers say what they please) is complete. I 
passed one morning in the Tuileries whilst the Prince 
Imperial, a tutor, and a lackey were alone on’ the 
terrace by the river side. Every one must ive known 
him, yet no one stopped for one instant to-look at’ him, 
no one gave him more than a single glance; v 
many passed by, I believe designedly, without so'muc 
as looking up. Compare this with the way in which 
with us the public gazo follows any mientber of the 
Royal Family as soon as recognized. 

Of the deepening hatred towards the present’ rulé, 
indeed, I saw one striking witness in mehk’s feelings ae 
respects the Mexican war. Not only is this universally 
condemned, as being alike senseless and iniquitous, but 
for the first. time I heard Frenchmen actually wish for 
disaster to. the French arms. The general policy of 
these distant wars is, indeed, disliked by all;, whilst 
another eyent, quite. trifling as yet in its proportions, 
seems to have aroused very bitter feelings, the bringing 
over of a company of Arabs to do garrison duty in 
Paris. Although this measure had been prepared and 
announced beforehand, and perhaps was taken with no 
specially evil intentions, it was quite- singular to see 
what effect it had produced on men wholly unac- 
quainted with each other, and of very different tempers 
of mind. “it.seems we are to be guarded by Arabs 
whilst our-own.men are sent to perish in Mexico,” said 
one. “Yow see how little trust he is beginning to 
have in our soldiers,” said another, “ since he actually 
requires Arabs :to.garrison Paris.” 

On the whole, I am strongly confirmed’ in the’ con- 
vietion impressed upon me in my. last’ visit, that the 
seeond.empire is:devidedly in its period cof‘ deeline. It 
is rapidly losing its prestige of terror, and, is felt more 
and more as a nuisance rather than as a bugbear, 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


CHAPTER L 

“ Laura, dear,” said Mrs. Mercer, one day, to her 
daughter, “what is the matter with your piano? I 
have not heard its voice for two or three days. It 
seems as if there had been a death in the house, every- 
thing is so solemnly still. Why do you not practise as 
usual, dear? ” 

“Why, the truth is, ma, I cannot bear to play upon 
this poor, old, miserable piano; and ever since aunt 
took her instrument away, it has been perfect misery to 
me to practise.” 

“It is a sad change, I acknowledge; but still, my 
child, your practising must not be stopped. You have 
arrived at a great degree of excellence in music, and it 
will never do to lose what you have laboured so hard 
for, merely because the instrument you have to practise 
upon is @ poor one.” au 

“ But you don’t consider, ma, how disagreeable it is 
to play upon this old jingling thing.” 

“I know it perfectly well; but there will be two 
good results from your perseverance. It will both keep 
up your playing, and exercise you in the virtue of 
patience.” 

“ Indeed, I am afraid I shall not be able to bring 
much of that patience to my aid,” said the daughter, 
laughing; “for, unless I can actually hear the music, 
and have my feelings excited by it, I fear my patience 
will very soon desert me.” 

“ Of the importance of your practising you can have 
no doubt, nevertheless, for you have been too long a 
practitioner not to know that constant and careful 
exercise in the art is necessary for the most accom- 
plished musician.” 

“ That I know, and am perfectly willing to give it; 
but I do require the stimulus of hearing good music as 
the reward of my labours.” 

“Why, Laura, I have known a pianist, one who 
has held large assemblies in rapt attention, listening 
to his accomplished performance, practise on a piano, 
the keys of which were silent.” 

“ Oh, but he had been an artist, and worked at it as 
a business; but I ama mere amateur, and require some- 
thing to give sweetness to my labours. How I wish, 
ma, you were but rich.” 

Mrs. Mercer gave one of her sweet smiles. 

“Why do you smile, ma?” asked Laura, “I am 
sure there is nothing very strange in such a wish!” 

“T smiled, Laura, to think of the very opposite 
wishes my two daughters have expressed to me this 
morning. It is only an hour or two since your sister 
said, with as much earnestness as you yourself have 
just spoken, ‘Oh, ma, I wish you were poor, so poor, 
that you could not afford to keep a girl to do the 
work of the house, and were obliged to let me do it 
all!’” 

“Why, Florrie!” exclaimed the young musician, 
addressing her sister, who sat by the window, sewing 
with great diligence. ‘How could you ever entertain 
such a wish?” 

“You wonder at my wish, but you don’t consider 
the difference there is between you and me. I cannot, 
like my sister Laura, enchant people with my music, 
and make dear ma’s eyes glisten with delight ; I cannot, 
like her, amuse with my conversation, or please with 
my sweet looks. I am only like the lap-dog in the 
fable, a poor insignificant creature, that has no means 
of rendering back the kindness I receive; so that it 
is not so very extraordinary that I should wish to have 
an opportunity of doing the only thing of which I am 
capable.” 

“My dear humble-minded sister,” cried Laura, as 
she passed her arm round the neck of the unpretending 
girl; “you possess to an excess a quality that is very 
uncommon in the world, too humble an opinion of 
yourself. But you must consider that excellence is of 
various kinds, and though there may be some in which 
you do not excel, there are others for which you are 
admirably conspicuous. Where can we find one 
who devotes herself so entirely to contributing to the 
comfort, and promoting the enjoyment of others, as my 
sister Florrie does ? ” 

“You are always very ready to’ flatter me,” said the 
modest, blushing Florence; “ but you cannot make me 
blind to my own insignificance.” 

“But remember, dear Florric,” said their mother, 
“that the lap-dog in the fable, that you have just 
quoted, proved that there are other means beside the 
possession of brilliant qualities, by wh*cbh we may make 
ourselves valuable in the world, and with a heart like 
yours, overflowing with love and tenderness, united to | 
energy of mind and activity of body, you will be loved 
and valued long after mere accomplishments have faded 
away.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en- | 
trance of a neighbour, and whilst the party are chatting 
upon the current topics of the day, we will take the | 

opportunity of giving a more definite account of the 
mother and her daughters, whom we have just intro- 
duced to our readers. 





| 











CHAPTER IL 


Mrs. MERCER was a widow, who, after having passed 
through many trying scenes, was left, when her two 
daughters were at the ages of eight and ten, witha 
very limited income. But to this, however, confined, 
she would have had little difficulty in accommodating 
herself, had the support of her family and the educa- 
tion of her children been all that she felt was required 
of her. But her husband had left debts, which were 
of such a nature as to make her consider herself called 
upon to save all that with the most rigid economy she 
could spare for liquidating them. Her children's educa- 
tion she had conducted herself, but as Laura grew up, 
and discovered extraordinary talents for music, as well 
as a voice of a very uncommon quality, she thought it 
only right that she should have the very best advan- 
tages the city afforded, for the improvement of both; 
satisfied that if “severer fates befell” them than those 
by which they had already been visited, her eldest 
daughter would possess within herself, the means, at 
any time, of procuring an abundant livelihood for them 
all. The only drawback to Laura's cultivation of the 
music, which was at once a favourite pursuit, anda 
leasehold of property that could be turned to account 
whenever circumstances made it necessary, was the 
inferiority of the instrument on which she had to play. 
It had been her mother’s, and was d d good gh 
for Laura whilst she was only a learner. But for the 
fingers of a proficient, it bad long been considered very 
insufficient, and the time was anxiously looked forward 
to, when the last debt would be paid, and the same 
economy being maintained, money would at length be 
saved to enable them to ure an instrument worthy 
of the accomplished fingers for which it was designed. 

Our readers must not imagine, however, that it was 
merely as a musician that Laura was an object of 
admiration: for, though she drew all who had any 
taste for music to her with an irresistible charm, she 
had other qualifications equally fascinating, and that 
could be seen and felt by all. Her person might be 
said to be rather below the middle size; but it was 
beautifully proportioned, and graceful and flexible in 
all its movements. Her complexion was that of a 
brunette, and when in a state of quietude, might be 
thought too much disposed to sallowness; but the 
moment she spoke, or was excited by music, that dis- 
appeared, and was succeeded by a rich glow that lighted 
up her whole countenance. Her mouth, which was 
small and finely formed, was ornamented with teeth of 
perfect regularity and brilliant whiteness. Her nose 
was straight and finely formed; and her black eyes, 
when she was silent, appeared, as seen from beneath 
their long lashes, of a dove-like softness, but kindled 
up with every emotion of the soul within, and at once 
bespoke a mind full of ardour and intelligence, and a 
heart replete with all the melting softness of the woman. 
Such was Laura Mercer. 

Florence, though two years younger, was of a much 
larger and more robust make, and as her own peculiar 
characteristic was a loving and fostering disposition, 
her feelings towards her sister had gradually assumed 
the same protecting care that had grown upon her 
towards her mother, in consequence of having so often 
seen that beloved parent a prey to anxiety and misfor- 
tune. Indeed, so completely had these feelings taken 
possession of this loving child, that no promised plea- 
sure could tempt her to consent te leave home, unless her 
mother was to accompany her, or if fora moment she 
was induced to comply with the wishes of some of her 
friends, her resolution was sure to give way, and all 
anticipations of pleasure to be lost, in the dread of 
leaving her parent to spend a solitary evening. And 
yet solitude was far from being painful to that exem- 
plary woman’s meek, well-regulated, and well-stored 
mind ; she spent her life in the conscientious discharge 
of her duties as a mother, a friend, and a Christian, nor 
once asked herself if her good deeds ever met the 
applause of men. 

Though limited, their society was good, and the 
mether and daughters preferred confining themselves 
to the few who sought them for themselves alone, to 
extending their circle of acquaintance, and mixing in 
the gaieties of those who were anxious to have their 
brilliant assemblies enlived by Laura's extraordinary 
qualifications. In fact, it had ever been repugnant to 
both mother and daughters, that Laura should be made 
a show of, and though delighted to exert her powers 
for the gratification of their private circle, and always 
ready to comply with the first request, either to play 
or sing, she shrank from the heartless gaze of mere 
idle curiosity, and if ever Laura was proud, it was 
when called upon to adorn the saloons of those who 
had turned neglectingly from her beloved mother's 
more valuable and more lasting qualities. 








CHAPTER IIL 
Wrrurs the year previous to the time that our little 
narrative commences, Laura had been induced to re- 
ceive the advances of a Miss Lucy Witman, who was 


| about her own age, and who evinced a great desire to 
| be admitted to a closer intimacy than that of a mere 
| acquaintance. Though not much of a musician her- 
| self, Lucy appeared to be extravagantly fond of music, 

and made her anxiety to improve by our talented 
heroine's acquirements an excuse for being a very fre- 
quent visitor. A lurking suspicion exis’ it is true, 
especially in the mind of Florence, that the earnestness 
with which she had sought Laura's acquaintance arose 
less from her love of music than from the circumstance of 
Alfred Mitford being a frequent visitor at Mrs. Mercer's, 
which, of course, brought her into familiar association 
with him, but she made herself so very pleasant 
Laura had no wish to repulse her advances. Mitford 
was the son of an old and very dear friend of Mrs. 
Mercer's, who, though rich herself, had retained all her 
early affection for her friend, though she had become 
comparatively poor; and the intimacy between the 
parents had been transmitted to their children. After 
an absence of three years on the Continent, Alfred had 
returned and found the sweet interesting girl of sixteen, 
ripened into a beautiful and accomplished young woman, 
and being a proficient in music himself, it produced an 
additional bond between them, and their duets with 
piano and flute would have dene honour te a concert- 
room. 

“T am afraid this instrument of yours cannot be 
raised high enough to-night, Laura,” said he, one 
evening, as he tried to screw it up as he had often done 
before. “The screws slip back as often as they are 
turned. It is too old for any good to be done with it.” 

“ Why don’t you sell it, Laura, and get a new one?” 

“T hope to do so before long,” returned our young 
pianist. 

“Tt is ashame,” continued the young man, “that 
such a player as you should have so poor an instrument. 
But as your magic fingers, I believe, could bring music 
out of stones, at least as certainly as the melancholy 
Jaques brought sermons out of them, I beg you will sit 
down and give us one of those exquisite pieces with 
which you delighted us all the other night, and I will 
put my flute back into my pocket.” 

“I beg leave to propose an amendment on that 
motion,” said Lucy Witman, who had entered the room 
while he was speaking, without being observed. “I 
propose that the party adjourn to our house, where we 
can have the double pleasure of both piano and flute, 
for my instrument was tuned this morning.” 

The amendment passed without a dissenting voice, 
and Alfred taking a young lady under each arm, pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Witman’s. 

“ There! she has at last accomplished what she has 
long been trying for,” said Florence, who had declined 
being of the party, from her usual unwillingness to 
leave her mother alone. 

“ What do you mean, my dear?” asked Mrs. Mercer, 
looking up from her work with an expression of 
surprise at her daughter's remark. 

“T mean, ma, that Lucy has been trying for a long 
time to get Alfred to visit her familiarly, and now that 
she has succeeded, I have no doubt she will do all she 
can to induce him to repeat his visits.” 

“ And why should you object to that?” asked the 
mother. 

“ Because she is not half good enough for him.” 

“T think you may trust to Alfred’s discernment and 
knowledge of character on that score. He has seen a 
great deal of the world, and has, no doubt, withstood 
the wiles of many an artful woman, so that if Lucy is, 
as you seem to think, trying to catch him, he will soon 
discover her aim, and be on his guard.” 

“Yet it would seem, ma, that Mrs, Mitford was not 
quite so sure of his safety, when she expressed a wish 
both t> you and himself, that he would not get in the 
way of visiting her.” 

“T should rather suspect that her anxiety on that 
score arose more from a fear of the rest of the family 
being brought into contact with her, than from any 
want of confidence in himself. His sisters, you know, 
are so very young and inexperienced, that they would 
be very likely to be won upon by her lively and pleas- 
ing manners; for she certainly does make herself very 
agreeable.” 

“ There is no doubt of that, any more than that she 
is exceedingly pretty, and that is what makes Mrs. 
Mitford think her so dangerous. But did you ever 
hear, ma, what was the cause of Mrs. Mitford’s great 
dislike to her?” 

“No. I have asked her more than once, but she 
would never give me a satisfactory answer. She said 
she had known some little things that had given her 
an unpleasant impression of her character, but did not 
feel at liberty to repeat them. She begged, however, 
that I would give her credit for not speaking unad- 
visedly, and be upon my guard, and not allow her to 
become too familiar in our family.” 

“ And yet she is more so than any friend we have,” 
said Florence. 

“The truth is, my daughter, it is a difficult thing to 
repress a genteel, well-educated young woman, who 
takes so much pains to make herself agreeable, and 





shows such strong marks of partiality.” 
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“That great partiality only began to display itself 
after she found Alfred was a frequent visitor.” 

“ And was it a very extraordinary thing that she 
should like to cultivate the acquaintance of a rich, 
handsome, and accomplished young man?” asked the 
mother, laughing. ‘But shall I teH you, Florrie, 
what 1 suspect is the cause of your dislike to Lucy 
Witman?” 

“ What do you think it is, ma?” asked the young 
girl, as she fixed her eyes inquiringly on her mether's 
face. 

“ Do yeu not think it is because you feel jealous on 
Laura’s account, and are afraid that she will win a 
larger share of his admiration than your sister ?” 

“No, mamma, indeed I am not jealous,” replied 
Florence, blushing as deeply as though she had been 
accused of harbouring designs on the young man on 
her own adcount. “I should be sorry to put Laura 
in competition with her. She is, I acknowledge, ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and has very fascinating manners, 
but yet she is far from being equal to my beautiful and 
talented sister. But Laura has so few congenial com- 
panions, that I must confess I could not easily forgive 
l.ucy if she were to win him away from her.” 

“ But you must consider, my child, that he has never 
discovered any very particular marks of partiality for 
your sister. He is an enthusiast in music, and conse- 
quently has great delight in hearing her sing and play; 
but his attentions are of such a nature that he could 
never be blamed were he to put an end to his visits 
almost entirely.” 

“* But I know he has a very high opinion of her, ma, 
for his sisters have frequently repeated to me things 
that he has said of her.” 

“T have no doubt, my dear, that he thinks very 
highly of her, for who could do otherwise ? but let me 
beg of you, my dear child, never, even in juke, to put 
any other idea into your sister's head, than that his 
attentions are merely those of a warm, admiring 
friend.” 





| 


| 
| 


“You may depend, dear mamma, I never will:' Tye following morning Laura received @ message | 
indeed I have often been provoked at Lucy for joking | from Mrs. Mitford, requesting her to come to see her at | 


her about him, especially when she does it as if she 
meant to say, ‘ But I'll have him from you.’” 


| 


* Oh, stop, my child, stop!” cried the gentle and | moment the recollection ef what she had said the pre- | 
benevolent mother, “ and drive the green-eyed monster | vious evening about her intention to econemize, for the | 
from your bosom. ‘The business of match-making is a} sake of saving money to assist in the purchase of al 


Let us leave our dear Laura, therefore, | 


vary bad one. 


to take her chance with other young women, and rely 


upon her judgment and delicacy to do what is right | subject, she immediately persuaded herself that Mrs. | 


and proper on all occasions.” 

We will now accompany the other portion of the | 
party, and would gladly give a description to our| 
readers of. the manner in which they were engaged 
during @ considerable portion of the evening. But | 
what words will convey au adequate idea of the har- 
mony of sound, whether called forth from a combina- | 
tion of keys, or from tle more complex and mysterious | 
mechanism of the human vvice. What art could 
portray the rich medulations as they rise and fall, and 
carry the soul away with them, with « power no other 
human effort can equal. And seldom has voice been 
heard that had that power in a higher than 
that of our heroine, for it was not only of the finest 
quality, but it was modulated by a soul that was har- 
mony itself. 

“ Why, Laura,” exclaimed Mitford, who after having 
accompanied her with his flute through several pieces 
of fine and difficult music, had for some time listened to 
her with rapt attention, as she poured forth piece after 
piece which required all the powers of her rich and 
flexible voice. 

“I never knew before what a musician you were, 





she has but slender means to enable her to provide such 
comforts as might mitigate the pains of bodily suffer- 
ing.” Here Lucy’s voice trembled and her eyes 
glistened, and as Alfred looked at her, he wondered he 
had not known before how handsome she was. Lucy 
caught his eye, and read its expression; and clearing 
her voice, she continued: “ You may easily imagine, 
under such circumstances, how infinitely valuable a 
good set of books would be to her, and as pa has no 
great love for literature, and is therefore little disposed 
to aid in buying books, I have determined to give up a 
few of my own luxuries, and appropriate the money 
that would purchase them to procuring a complete set 
of a few of our best writers for her. So,” she added, 
in aJaughing manner, and turning towards Alfred as 
she spoke, “if you happen to meet me some cold day 
with my hands rolled up in my shawl, instead of being 
protected by good cozy furs, you must excuse me, from 
the consideration that I have sought my comfort in a 
different way.” 

“T shall remember,” replied Mitford, as he looked at 
her with an expression of warm admiration, “that 
though your hands are cold, your heart—by far the 
most important part—is warm enough to turn Decem- 
ber into May.” 

“T wonder, Laura,” continued Lucy, with a look 
that might be thought to convey a double meaning, 
and no little exultation, * which of us will obtain our 
object first.” 

“You, I hope,” answered our heroine, whose in- 
genuous countenance bespoke the sincerity of her 
heart, “for yours is an object of pure benevolence, and 
mine, I am afraid, is little more than selfishness.” 

“ My best wishes attend you both,” said Mitford; and 
Laura having risen to go, he shook hands warmly 
with their young hostess, and proceeded to escort 
Laura home. 





CHAPTER IV. 


off the education of Ella and Meta, both in vocal and 
instrumental music, which would very soon, she said, 
put me in possession of as much money as would pur- 
chase the very best instrument that could be obtained. 
However much I might suffer for want of a good piano, 
I could not have thought of laying myself under a 
pecuniary obligation for the sake of getting one, but 
to procure it by my own individual exertions is most 
delightful, and I do hope my own darling mother, that 
you see the thing in the same light.” 

Here the animated girl paused, and looked anxiously 
into her mother’s face. Mrs. Mercer continued silent 
for a few minutes, and then said, with a smile: 

“You know I promise, not to be too hasty in my re- 
ply, but must now tell you, Laura, that I am afraid 
you have not looked at all sides of the question. You 
are pleased, and very properly so, with the idea of pro- 
curing a luxury by your own exertions; but have you 
considered, my dear girl, that the circumstance of be- 
coming a governess will have the effect of altering your 
position in the eyes of many of those with whom you 
now associate on terms of equality? And are you sure 
you can receive, without pain, a cool look from those 
who have hitherto loaded you with kindness ? ” 

‘* Yes, mamma, I believe I could receive such cool- 
ness with perfect indifference. As long as it is not 
occasioned by any moral turpitude of my own, I am 
confident it would never give me a moment's un- 
easiness.” 

“ It is, however, a pretty severe trial to feel that you 
have descended in the social scale; however weak and 
mean you may esteem those who make you sensible of 
it—and I would have you to consider the matter well 
before you expose yourself to it.” 

“ Let all such estimate me as they think fit,” said the 
noble-minded girl, as she rose from the kneeling pos- 
ture in which she had till now remained, “I will look 
for my happiness to the wise and good alone, and I am 
persuaded they will only think better of me for trying 
to relieve the burdens of one of the best of mothers.” 


| 





the first opportunity, as she was anxious to havea little 
conversation with her on a matter of business. In a 


piano, rushed into her mind, and concluding that Alfred 
had repeated it to his mother, and interested her in the 


Mitford had sent for her, for the purpose of offering her 
the loan of the necessary sum; and she felt humbled 
and mortified at the idea that what she had said might 
have been construed into a hint for such a service to be 
rendered. But the mind of our heroine was of too in- 
dependent a nature to submit to a pecuniary obligation 
under such circumstances, more especially under those 
which her imagination had created, and she complied 
with Mrs. Mitford’s request, with a positive determina- 
flon not to accept the offer, however delicately made. 
Her estimate, however, of Mrs. Mitford’s kindness, was 
very erroneous, for that lady’s consideration for her 
young friend’s feelings, was as delicate as that of her 
own mother could be; and after a long and satisfactory 
conversation, she returned home with a heart glowing 
with love and gratitude, and only anxious to know 
whether her friend’s proposal would be received by her 
parent with as much pleasure as it had been by herself. 
‘he moment, therefore, that she entered the house she 
hastened to the parlour, where, to her great satisfaction, 
she found her mother alone; and with a throbbing 
heart and a face flushed with excitement, she threw 
herself on her knees before her, and taking her hand 





for I never before heard you with the aid of such a 
piano. You will really not be doing yourself justice, if | 
you do not get just such a one.” 

“TJ shall do so as soon as possible,” said our artless, | 
ingenuous heroine. “I came to a determination yester- | 
day to commence a most rigid system of economy; and | 
as I know Florvie will join me in it, I hope we shall be | 
able before long to save enough, with what ma can | 
spare, to purchase a really good instrument.” 

“ It is curious,” said Lucy, whose countenance, had 
it been watched by a scrutinizing observer, would have 
been seen to betray no very pleasing traits when 
Mitford burst forth into such expressions of admiration 
at Laura’s performance, “it is really singular that we 
two should have come to the same resolution on the 
same day.” 

“But what have you to economize for?” asked 
Laura in surprise; “ you cannot want a better piano?” 

* Oh, no, 1 don’t want a piano, but I want what is of 
as much importance to me as a gvod instrument is to 
° ” 


between both her own, she said, with one of her sweetest 
looks : 

“My dearest mother, I am come to beg a very great 
favour of you.” 

“I might almost say that the favour is granted, 
Laura, even before it is asked, so sure am I that you 
would not ask anything that it would be wrong in me 
to grant.” 

“Thank you, dear mamma, for your confidence,” 
said the sweet girl, her beautiful eyes exchanging their 
usual dove-like expression for the brilliant sparkle of 
an animated and ardent soul. ‘“ But though I am sure 
the favour I have to ask would not be wrung for you 
to grant, it may not perhaps meet your ideas of ex- 
pediency ; and I have, first of all, to beg you not to be 
too hasty in giving your answer.” 

“ Well, let me know what it is you require of me, and 
I will at least promise to meet your wishes on the last 
proviso, for you know I am always disposed to ‘ look 
before I leap.’” 

“Then to begin,” returned the young enthusiast, 





on. 
se And what is that? ” inquired our heroine. 

“I want an extensive and well-selected assortment 
of books to send to a dear invalid friend, who resides in | 
a very retired part of the country, and who is incapable | 
of doing anything but read. She sits day after day, | 
indeed 1 may say year after year, with a small reading- 
desk before her, and has barely power to raise one hand | 


making a strong effort to speak with calmness, “ you 
know I told you what passed last evening about pur- 
chasing a piano. Now, this conversation, Mrs. Mitford 
told me, Alfred had repeated to her when he went 
home, and it immediately encouraged her to make a 
proposal to me that she has long had very much at 
heart, but was afraid of hurting our feelings by 


so fer as to turn over the pages ; and what is still worse, | suggesting. It was, that I should undertake to finish | be very glad to let us have her for her clothes, and that 
. € 


Need we say that Mrs. Mercer looked at her daughter 
with proud delight, and that Florence, when made 
acquainted with the arrangement, declared that though 
she had thought Laura could not be improved, she 
now found she had risen many degrees in her estima- 
tion. Having obtained the consent of both mother and 
sister, Laura hastened back to announce her success to 
Mrs, Mitford. The two girls that were to be her 
pupils were not much younger than herself, and being 
much attached to her, they were delighted to have her 
as a governess, and before she left the house, she had 
| already given her first two lessons. 


| 


‘ 


| 
| 


i 





CHAPTER V. 


“Now, dear mamma,” said Florence, coming the day 
after her sister had commenced the business of teaching, 
and throwing her loving arms around the neck of her 
mother, “ Laura has succeeded in her — and is 
enjoying the delightful consciousness of knowing her- 
self to be of some use in the world; and now I am 
come to proffer mine, and hope it will be received with 
equal favour.” 

“Let me hear what it is,” returned the mother, look- 
ing as she spoke, with the tenderest smile at her warm- 
hearted child; “but I do hope, Florrie, you are not 
coming to ask me to turn you altogether into a servant, 
for that, I assure you, neither my feelings nor my con- 
science will permit.” 

“ But you know, ma,” urged the daughter, playfully, 
“as nothing in the world will ever make me either an 
accomplished woman or a philosopher, why should I 
not follow my natural vocation, and make myself use- 
ful in my own way. I am never so happy as when 
engaged in household work; and if I can at any time 
save a little expense by following my prevailing taste, 
it surely would not be wrong for me to indulge 
in it.” 

“ You know, my chifd, I have always been an advo- 
cate for both you and Laura learning how to do all 
useful things; that in case you should be driven by 
necessity to perform them, you might not have to de- 
pend on the teaching of experience, for that is always 
a dear school. But Hannah is so fully adequate to all 
that we require, and you are already so accomplished 
in all that kind of work, that there is no reason why 
you should devote yourself to it, instead of endeavour- 
ing to improve yourself in some higher calling. I am 
very anxious that you should go through a more regu- 
lar course of reading than you have ever yet done, and 
| haye planned that the hours in which Laura is en- 
| gaged in teaching, should be spent by you and me in 

reading, for I am in hopes, if we read together you will 
| take more pleasure in the occupation.” 

“ But, ma, we have not come exactly to the point I 
meant to speak about, so you must let me explain. 
Hannah told me yesterday that she wished to go home 
for a few weeks, and that if you wanted to have 
another girl in her place, she knew of one that she 
thought would suit you. But I went to talk to Mrs. 
Green about her little Sally, and she told me she would 
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she would herself come tave half-days.every week, the 
one for washing and the other for ironing, for six- 
pence each time. Now, I am persuaded that, with this 
and with Sally's help, who is a very smart, active girl 
of twelve years ald, I could make you as comfortable 
as you are now, without any additional expense, for 
the clothes we have ceased to wear would clothe Sally 
abundantly ; and you should give me the two shillings 
a week that was saved from Hannah’s wages. Now, 
dear mother,” continued the suppliant, fixing her eyes 
anxiously on her mother’s face, “ what do you say to 
this proposal? Do you consent?” 

“Yes, dear Florrie, I consent, for I see through it 
all; you are anxious, with. your characteristic kindness, 
to assist your sister; and I would not for the world 
place an obstacle in your way.” 

Delighted. with the success of her application, 
Florence, went immediately to work to make her 
arrangements, and Hannah, being glad of the ,permis- 
sion given her to go, the very next day the young 
housekeeper was installed, and commenced her duties. 
She went about her work singing, not.in the finished 
style-of her sister, it is true, but her voice, was sweet, 
though net powerful, and to these who. haal: a pleasure 
in hearing the tones of cheerfulness and good-natnre, 
it could not fail to be pleasing, whilst to her mother 
and gister, who knew the motives by which she was 
actuated, it conveyed tones of the sweetest harmony. 

“ Had I not better stay at home and help you this 
morning, Florrie? ” asked Mrs. Mercer, the. morning 
after Hannah's departure. “ Mrs. Mitford has just sent 
word that she and her London: friends.are coming to 


door, almost afraid to ask what mew calamity had be-~ 
fallen them. To find.it was only the loss of money was 
a comparative relief te Mrs. Mercer's mind, and she was 
trying to soothe the agitated gir] when they were joined 
by Mitford. 

“ Why, Laura,” he exclaimed, with a look of sur- 
prise, “ I saxv you before me awhile ago, and was sure, 
from the manner you were walking, that you were in 
a state of extreme felicity, and should soon have got up 
to you if Tom Cresswell had not overtaken me, and ‘in- 
sisted on my going with him to look at his new horse. 
This I did the more readily, as. L thought it would 
allow you time te make a display of your wealth, and 
receive your mother and sister’s. congratulations before 
I offered mine.” ‘ 

“If yeu had not been stopped, Ishould have had my 
money still,” sobbed out our heroine. 

“ Had your money still! Why, what on earth has 
becomeof it? ” asked the young man in surprise, for he 
had before imagined that Laura’s tears were those of 
joy at having made one long step towards the wished- 
for piano. Mrs. Mercer undertook the explanation, 
which neither of her daughters was sufficiently com- 

to give. 

“Oh! don’t break your heart about fifty pounds, 
I beg of you, Laura,” said he, in a joking tone, “ for 
even if the money be really lost, which I can 
+ 04 imagine, it is not..enough to turn you into a 

iobe.” 





* Are yon not ashamed to make game of her at such 
a time as this?” said Florence, indignantly. 
“ Far be it from meto make gameof Laura,” returned 


spend this evening with us, and there will have to be} Alfred, but. still speaking in a playful tone, “but you 
some little preparation made, for we cannot treat the | know, Florrie, we are told by La Rochefaucault, that 
strangers as we would Mrs. Mitford herself; and the | there is always semething in the misfortunes of 


et AT RE liner nine ~~ sent 


~~ 


business I was going about can be quite as well done 
to-morrow.” 

“ Qh, no, thank you, mamma, Sally and I can get.on 
perfectly well, and I would rather have.an opportunity 
of showing what we can do.” 





CHAPTER VL 


Laura’s first quarter was completed, and the day on 
which it was due she was preparing to return home, 
having finished her lessons, when Mrs, Mitford came 
into the room, and put a small packet into her hand, 
saying, “ Here, Laura, are fiity pounds for your first 
quarter, which is due to-day; and I hope, as the 
common peaple say, it will prove a lucky penny, and 
serve as a nucleus around which much more will accu- 
mulate.” 

“Fifty pounds!” exclaimed Laura, in extreme 
astonishment. “Oh, that isa great deal too much. I 
cannot take all that, Mrs. Mitford.” 

“Tt is not at all too much, Laura, according to the 


terms that the best teachers of vocal and instrumental 


|our dearest friends, 


that is not unpleasing to 
ourselves. Now, as Laura will have to add another 
| quarter to her term of teaching, to make up for the loss 
| of this money, my sisters will be so much the gainers, 
| so that it really is not in my power-to grieve so heartily 
| as. you may think ought., But to.conyince you itis 
| no trifle.to me te.sce,Layra in tears, I will go immedi- 
| ately and commence.a rigid,course of inquiry; and the 
street is so private, and so seldom passed through by 
any but the most. respectable people, that I cannot 
imagine that there will be any difficulty in xrecover- 
ing it.” 
Notwithstanding Alfred made the most active in- 
quiries and promises of a handsome reward to. anyone 
who would restore it to its rightful owner, the money 





was never produced, and poor Laura had again to 


| commence the business of teaching as poor es when she 
| first. began. 





CHAPTER VIL 
Symparuy for Laura’s loss, as well as admiration 


music are-is che habit of receiving, and I am sure there | for the amiable manner in which she bore it, at the same 
is no reason why you should have less than they. So | time that she took great blame to herself for her care- 
go home, my dear girl, and tell your mother I consider | lessness, induced Alfred to pay her more than common 


a: a Oe eee 








it the cheapest quarter’s instruction I ever paid for,” So 
saying, she almost pushed the young governess out of 
the house, without allowing her to speak another word. 
But who will pretend to describe the delight of the 
young girl's throbbing heart, as with eager steps she 
pursued her way home. She had never before thought 
the distance between the two houses so long. It seemed 
as if she would never get home. Then the lace of her 





| way time passed so 





attention, and few evenings passed without his cen- 
triving some excuse for their having recourse to Lucy’s 
piano, where she could at once both practise her music 
and enjoy the pleasure of lively conversation. In this 
leasautly,, between work in the 
mornings and rational intercourse with agreeable, com- 
panions in the evenings, that the lost money was much 
less frequently mourned over, and though she counted 


boot came loose. There was nothing for her but to | over the months that must elapse ‘before. she would be 


stop and tie it. 
a step for that purpose, happening to look for an in- 
stant to one side, she saw Alfred Mitford approaching, 


and alarmed at the idea that he might perhaps fancy | 
her stopping to give him time to get up to her, she | 
scarcely allowed herself to stay to tie the string, but | 
The front door | 
| ancy, and she became convinced that the kind of even- 


flew like lightning round the corner. 
was open and she rushed into the parlour in search of 
her mother. 

“Qh! how glad I am to find you withont company, 
mamma,” cried the almost breathless girl, “for I have 
such delightful news for you.” 
uttered the words, before an agonized shriek escaped 
her, and she rushed from the room with even greater 
speed than she had entered it. 

“Laura, dear Laura, what is 
cried the mother. 
happened !” 


the matter?” 


But Laura was already far beyond hearing; and | 


Florence, who had heard the scream, aud seen her rush 


out of the house, pursued her as fast as she could, but | 
asked his mother, “ would, it not be better for Laurato 
| come here, where she can haye a piano quite as good as 


was unable to get up to her, before she had reached the 
door at which she had tied her boot-lace, and where she 
now sat crying inan agony of distress. It was long 
before her anxious sister could learn from her that in 


her anxiety to get away before she was observed by | h 


Mitford, she had hurried off without remembering to 


But just as she was placing her foot on | 


But searcely had she | 


“ Do stop and tell me what has | 
| send some music to a friend in Holland, and I want 


in possession of an instrument of her own, as a school- 
girl.counts the days before the approaching holidays; 


| She still had the pleasure in prospect, and she com- 


forted herself with the thought that every day brought 
it nearer. But the anxious mother observed that when 
left without any particular motive for exertion, poor 
Laura’s spirits had. lest much, of their natural buoy- 


ings she was in the habit of spending exposed her to 


many severe trials by obliging her to witness Mitford's 
attentions to their young neighbour. 


| She however persevered in her determination to leave, 
| her noble and energetic girl to fight the great fight .of 


self-conquest without appearing to be conscious of the 
painful task she had to perform, 

“Laura,” said Alfred, coming .one morning into. the 
room where. she was giving a lesson, “I am going to 


you to help me to make,a selection; will you go with 


me this evening to Miss. Witman’s,to try some pieces ?” 
“ But, Alfred, why need you ge to Miss Witman’s,” 


Miss Witman’s.” 
“ But it is so much nearer.and more convenient for 


@ very pleasant evening,” 





er to go there, especially as it, does. not promise to/be | 


will of course expect us. You can go, Laura,” he 
added, looking: at her he addressed, with an interest 
that prevented his noticing a sigh, which eseaped from 
his mother, whilst Laura, made a strong effort to-swp- 
press one that seemed to from herself ; 
she, however, gave a assent, and he left the 
room. , 

At the usual time, Mitford appeared at Mrs. Mereer’s, 
and with a large pareel of music under one arm, and 
Laura under the other, he proceeded to Mr. Witman's ; 
joking and laughing with her as he went, about the 
next fifty pounds that would now soon ‘be due, for 
which he advised her to have a pocket made on purpose. 
and to be very careful how she ited her treasure 
in it. “Or, indeed, it would be well,” he added, with. 
pretended earnestness, ‘to have the pocket filled with 
shot, as the ladies fill the hems of their riding-dresses, 
to keep them in their proper place, and so prevent the 
money from jumping out.” ; 

“ They ‘laugh at sears who-never felt a wanund,” said. 
Laura. “It’s all very well for you, who have never 
known what it was to be without an abundance of 
money, to male light of the loss of fifty» pounds;. 
but remember it was the first time I ever had s0- 
large a sum at my own disposal.” 

“I have been giving Laura some instruction about 
taking care of her money in future, when she gets it,” 
said Alfred, on their arrival at Mr. Witman’s “as well 
as to be more of a stoic with regard to the past ; but I 
am afraid I‘have not made much of an impression, for she 
seems dreadfully angry towards those who pieked up her 
money and had not the grace to restore it.” 

«There would not be much to dread from all Laura’s. 
anger,” said Lucy, as she fixed her eyes on our: 
heroine’s face with a look ef kindness, that made Mit- 
ford think her handsomer than ever. “I should sooner 
expect,” continued the young hostess, “to hear her: 
say : 


“ Who steals my purse, steals trash— 

‘Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thousands.” 

“You young ladies are so ready with your quota~ 
tions this evening,” returned Alfred, laughing, “ that I 
shall have to rub up-my Shakespeare, before I'can cope 
with you. But come, Laura,” he eontinned, as he 
opened the piano, and drew out the music-stool, “ we 
must to work, for we have a great deal to do, and the 
ship sails to-morrow morning.” 

Yhe young musician placed herself at. the instru- 
ment, and went through a number of the most difficult. 
pieces in a manner that astonished her hearers. At 
length she paused, that Alfred might arrange the pieces. 
that were to be kept. 

“It is a rather troublesome job,” said he, as he: 
seated himself at the centre table, and laid the papers 
before him, “and such a one ag I would not undertake 
for everybody.” 

“T presume not,” returned Lucy, who was kneeling 
at her music-rack, searehing for a pieee that Alfred. 
had expressed a particular wish to see; and as she 
spoke, she threw her beautiful curls from her face, 
which she was conscious that A’red was looking at 
with admivation. “I have only one friend in the 
ee who would take so much trouble 

‘or me. 

“ Perhaps: you enly think so because you have never- 
put the others to the proof. But how proud that one- 
would feel if he could hear the confidence you express 
a atid 


him. 

“Oh, you must not makeithat one of the masculine 
gender,” replied she, laughing, “for ‘there is net a 
gentleman. in the world from whom I could calculate. 
upon a faveur.” 

“I¢ will not be long before you are cured of that 
heresy,” said Alfred, smiling. 

This speech might certainly have been made by any 
one without intending to eonvey any particular signi- 
fieation, but it was evident that she to whom it was 
addressed, reeeived it.as.a declaration of everything 
she wished most to hear, for her face, neck, nay, her 
very axms became a perfect crimson, and she cast a 
glance of exultation at Laura, who still sat at the 
piano, waiting quietly for something moretodo. Ner 
was it lost. upon the young musician, who, had she not 
been seated with her face to the instrument, would 
have been.seen,to turn as pale as Lucy had become ‘to. 
the contwary; but determined not to give way to am 
emotion, of whick she was ashamed, she ran her fingers. 
over the keys, perhaps to avoid being called upon to. 
speak, lest her voice should betray more than sho 
wished should be heard. 

“Oh! I have forgotten to show you the, purchase I 
made yesterday, for the-friend for whom 1 have already 
laid elaim to your sympathy,” cried Lucy, ing up 
frem the music-rack in all the flutter of excitemént ;. 
and going to.a- cabinet, she displayed a complete set of 
Scott's works, in neat, but plain binding. ‘'Ihese, I 


take up the little packet containing her riches, With “As to that, I can send the carriage for her, and we | think, will sexve:my invalid with amusement, till 
the tenderest sympathy Florence assisted her in search- | can have the pleasure of Mrs. Mercer and Florrie’s,| Iam rich:enough to ish her store.” 

ing not only that spot, but every inch of the interme- | company at the same time.” “May I take this. piece of paper that is lying. 
diate space between it and their own house; but allin| “We cam have that plessuxe another time,” ob- | in your work-basket, to make come memorandums 


vain. Nothing of the kind was to be seen, and the two 


served the young man; 


“besides, I have just scen | upop, Migs Witmps,” agked Mitford. 


girls joined their mother, who stood trembling at the | Miss Witman, and mentioned the,thing to her, and she. “ Certainly;” xeplied Lucy, without raising her head. 
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“ But,.is it big enough ? If not, I will get you a! 


Jiarger piece,” f bee emo | 
* Quite large enough, thank you.” | 
Brut as Alfred said this, Laura was struck with the 

ipeculiar tone of his voice, and turning in surprise, she | 

saw his countenance a guaioarity 
agitated, as, tearing off a portion of the paper that he | 
héld in his hand; he folded the réiidinder carefully up | 
4nd put it into his pocket-book. Pee: 

“Have you got as much paper as“ybu wait, Mr. Mit- | 


of calling, to, nention,to you, that very particular in- | 
quiries have, been made of, me respecting the note that | 
Lreceived of, you favo days ago, in payment for some | 
books that you boug’t of me,” 

“Ts it, suspected of deing a counterfeit?” asked | 


her tongue seemed to. be clea¥ing to the roof of her } 
mouth, : 

“ Not at all!” returned the bookseller; © on the con- 
trary, the bank declared it to be perfectly good; but 


no other impediment in the way it is impossible I could 
ever have loyed Lucy Witman, for ,this is net the first 
timé I have Known her chinracter to bé impedéhéd.” 
Laura started. 
“THe summer before I left home we thet her at 


disturbed, and | Lucy, but evidently speaking with great difficulty, for |-Brighton, and there was then a considerable stir about 


a pair of valuable, bracelets that a. young lady, had lost, 
ald which were cléarly traced to*her.” 

“Then that,” interrupted ‘Laura, “is what your 
mother referred to when she cautioned ma against per- 


ford 2” asked Lucy, who was still rummaging amongst | there ave, some. suspicions respecting it, that lead the | mitting aty close intimacy to take place between us.” 


the’ old music in her rack. 


gentlemen jof the bank to require that. it should be | 


“It was, and we all hoped the fright she thén got 


_ But Alfred was too much absorbed to hear hér ques- | regularly, traced from, the. time they paid it out, and | would cure her of all such tricks, and were determined 
tion, and sat in deep and evidently, painful thought. | I am desired to ask of you from, whom you received | not to,shut,out reformation by exposing her. However, 


At length, starting up, he turned to Laura and asked 
if she were ready to return home | 
“ Return home!” exclaimed Lucy, starting up in 
astonishment, “Why, what dre you thinking of ? 
Maura has not got fhrohgh half the music yet; and, | 


besides, I had flattered myself ‘we should havé a | his seat, and placing; himself before her, whilst he fixed | with me. 


it?” 
“‘ And pray, who is it that presumes to question me 
, about the money I either receive or pay?” asked Lucy, 
with an air of haughty contempt. | 
‘“‘T.am the person,” answered Mitford, rising from 


by saying I could neyer have loved her, Lam perhaps 
taking too much credit to myself; for as she is a very 
pretty girl, and has certainly very fascinating manners, 
it is hard fo. tell what power she might ‘have gained 
over me if T, had not carried a powerful protéctivh about 
Have you any idea what my safeguard was, 


tee evening, after ‘thie biS8inéss part waS com- his eyes steadily on her face; “I received five notes / Nannie?” 
a 


“ Pttust’ be obliged fo! ig6/” hé replied, inf 6- | 
strained voice, “I have other business of importahté to | 
attend to; and as I promised Mrs. Metcer to bring her 
daughter safely back, 1 would hot willingly falk short 
of my word.” 

“T am quite ready,” said Latra, smiling; “I am 
merely your minstrel to-night, you know, and am in 
duty bound to come er go, as you command,” 

Lucy was about to offer another remonstrance, but 
the young man seemed little disposed to hear it, and 
taking Laura’s shawl and wrapping it close about her 
—for the evening was cold and raw—he drew her arm 
within his, and Jed her out of the rooni, with only a 
very slight “ good-night” to the Tady Of the house. 








CHAPTER VIIL 


Frw words passed between Our heroitie atid her 
escort before ‘she reached her own dbor, where lie left | 
her, even before she had entéred it. Many conjectures 
were exchanged between the motherand her dauglitéts, | 
after Lanta had given.en aécotnt of the occurrences | 
of the évening—allbexcept the speech of Alfred’s, 
which seemed to be received by Lucy almostas.a direct | 
declaration, but which Laura .could not prevail upon | 
herself to repeat, probably from,a fear that it would be | 
looked upon by them in the same light. But she called | 
apon; them again and again.to-help ler to unravel the | 
mystery of the sudden change that took place im the 
young man’s manner. : 

“T can sée through it all,” said Morence, whose head 
was as clear as her heart was watt. “She has been 
carrying on a flirtation with anether gentleman, and 
Alfred has chanced to gét hold of a billet-dowx, or 
something of that kind, tliat has distloséd to him that 
h¢ is not the sole object of her devotion.” 

“Bat she would never have left x paper of that sort 
loose in her. work-basket,” objected her sistet. 

“Such thing's, have, however, often been done,” said 
their mother; “and people have been known, ‘by some 
extraordinary infatuation, to leave an article about, 
that bore proofs even of the blackest guilt. But what- 
ever it may be, Laura, it does not concern us, so we 
will not plague ourselves about it.” 

‘Do this the daughters both assented, and: the subject 
was dropped. 

The nextday neither Lucy nor Albert wereseen byany 
of the Mercerfamily,a thing whieh did notofter happen. 
In the evening, however, Mitford made hisappearance, 
and asked Mrs. Mercer if she would trust her daugliter 
with him again, as far as, Mr. Witman’s. 

“ But,” said) Laura,. playfully, even: before. her 
mother had time to answer, “I must bargain that yeu 
do not hurry me. off in the strange way thet you did 
last night, lest Lucy should think us both ready for the 
asylum.” 

“Oh, no! * replied he, with a laugh, which, however, 
was rather a forced one; “I will not do anything that 
you can think unaccountable ; and what is more, [ will 
explain to both you and Miss Witman the reason of my 
acting as I did last night.” 

“ On these conditions I am at your sérvice,” returned 
our heroine, forcing herself, as they went, to be cheer- 
ful, though feeling a full conviction that a satisfactory 
explaination had taken place between thé lovers (for 
such she could not but think them), whilst: he seemed 
only ious ily that she had spoken, or 
when she paused for 4 reply, often a ¢ at a loss 
what tosay. On their arriving at Mr. Witman’s, the 
awkwardness of the meeting was considerably relieved 
by the of' the master ef the house; ard before 
he had left: it. (as he was it the habit of doing every 
evening), they had all become telerably at-their ense. 
Searvely was ho fairky owt of the house, however, 

‘before'a servant opened the parlour door, and said: 

“ Miss: Witman, here is a gentleman that wants to 


Aarigtn’ 





“T hope you will ¢xcuse this umceremonious visit, 
Miss Witman,” said le; “but I have taken the diberty 


replied our heroine. 


from the bank in my mother’s name, on the third of | 
September Jast, and these she paid, into the hands of 
this young friend of yours and mine, in return for ser- 
vices, received; but, unfortunately, Miss Mercer lost 
them all, for they were all folded up together in a half- 
sheet of letter-paper.” 

“ But how does this concern me?” inquired the bold 
and dauntless girl, as if determined to silence both of 
the gentlemen with her proud scorn. ‘ I am, surely, 
not, to be accountable for Miss Mercer’s negligence; 
ner is her having lost the money any proof of my 
haying found it. The five, notes with which your 
mother was so charitable as,to pay.her for her services 
are not. the only ones in the country, I presume. My 
father is as likely to have such articles as the rich Mrs. 
Mitford.” 

“No doubt, of it,”..returned her antagonist, calmly, 
“but there are two difficulties that cannot so easily be 
overcome, In the first place, the teller of the bank is 
ready to bear witness that he and I, having had some 
joke about this money, and his pretending to doubt my 
authority to draw it in my mother’s name, I wrote 
my own initials on each of them, which are visible on 
the oue you paid Mr. §., and if you, will examine the 
others, you will find them equafly plain ‘on all.” 

“ L really cannvt understand why I should be obliged 
to listen to this long explanation, for you have certainly 
not said anything that proves the money I paid to be 
the same that-your mother’s protegée lost ;” and as Lucy 
said this, she seemed to have gathered strength from 
the weakness of the proofs brought against her, and 
spoke with more composure.and a clearer utterance 
than. before.” 

“But this is not all I have to say,” replied Alfred, 
deliberately, for he, too, had become composed in 
proportion to her daring effrontery; “I asked your | 
permission yesterday evening to make use of a, piece 
of paper that was lying in your work-basket, and on 
taking it up, I was surprised to see my mother’s hand- 
writing on it; bat was infinitely more astonished, 
when, I read the words ‘Tor sweet Laura’s first 
quarter, with many thanks.’ And, now, Miss Witman, it 
rests with you to——’ but here the answer was stopped, 
by the unhappy girl falling on the floor, as if perfectly 
dead. The gentlemen raised her up, and laid her 
on @ sofa, and after summoning the girl who usually 
waited upon her, retired to another room. Laura, | 
whose tears had long been streaming down her cheeks, 
used every means, assisted by the maid, to restore her 
to consciousness, but if was long before they succeeded. 
When they did, however, and she discovered who it was 
that was ministering to her she insisted upon Laura's 
leaving her in so authoritative a manner that the weep- 
ing girl had no alternative but to go. She therefore 
joined the gentlemen in the breakfast-room, and they 
all immediately left the house. 

oo 


OHAPTER IX 


“Wet, Laura,” said Mitford, as.soon as the book- 
seller had bade them good-night, “though you have 
lost a friend you have found your money.” 

“T would much rather never have heard of it again | 
than that it should be regained at such a cost to you,” 


“ To me!” repeated Alfred, in surprise. “ Why do 
you. suppose the cost will be so great to me?” 

“ Because it betrays so unhappy a trait. in the cha- 
racter of one you--—” but here Laura paused, afraid 
if she expressed what she believed to be the state of 
his feelings, toward.the ill-fated girl, it, might have the 


appearance of sy. 
“I what, i 2 7 eked he, laughing at her hesi- 
tation; “speak.out,” he continued; playfully, “ or shall 
I finish your sentence for you?—‘one you love ’—were 
not these the words you did not like to say?” 

“Yes,” answered Laura, with her usual artless 
frankness. 

*‘T\hen let me tell you, my dear girl, you were never 
farther from the truth in your life. I have admired 








her as a handsome and talented girl, but had there been 


“No, not any,” atiswered our heroine, in a tone of 
voice that proved unquestionably the truth of what she 
said, “ unless,” she added, “it was some attachment you 
had formed abroad.” 

“ No, I never was in any danger when abroad, for I 
had carried with me an image that shut out all others. 
And whose do you think it was, Laura—can you 
guess?” 

“Tt would be folly for me to make the attempt, after 
being so far wrong in my first conjecture,” and with 
great self-commiand she nianaged to speak it a véry 
composed voice. 

“ But make the attempt, at any rate,” persevered her 
companion. 

“I should not know where to begin, for you know I 
visit so. little, that I seldom see you with any young 
ladies.” 

“ Then suppose you commence with yourself.” 

“ With myself!” exclaimed Laura, laughing, “ that 
would, indeed, be a strange guess.” 

““Why so—what would there be so stratigée about 
it?” 

“ Because——” said Laura, and here she stopped. 

“ You know, Laura,” said the young man, playfally, 
“T haye often laughed at both Lila and.you for.using 
that very unsatisfactory argument that you ave botl,so 
fond ‘ofj and seem to think a sufficient answer for all 
difficult o¢casions. But you must allow me again, to 
piece out your sentence for you, and add,‘ You neyer 
told me.sa,’. Is,not that what was in your mifd, 
Laura ?” ~ 

“Not, oxactly,” replied our heroine. “Looks and 
actions sometimes say as mucli as words.” 

“ And you think I was more eloquent in that kind 
of language to Lucy than to you. But I will tell you 
a secret. -You always. maintained so. much self- 
command towards me that I was afraid to flatter myself 
I had gained any hold of your affections, and wanted 
to try if. you cared enough, for me to be jealous, and 
I knew 1. might make use of Lucy. as a tool, without 
doing her any harm. All she wanted of me Was to 
pate up her reputation by introducing her into a 
respectable family.. But my ruse did mot succeed. I 
roused Florvie’s jealousy, but could not touch yours. 
Still, Laura; a something this evening, I scarcely know 
what; has given me some hope that your calmness and 
self-command were not altogether owing to indifference, 
and; that in time, I may be able to warm that dear 
littte bosom into love: May I flatter myself with such 
a hope, dearest Laura?” he confinued, as he took 
the little hand that rested on his arm, and pressed it 
tenderly, 

What answer he reeeived, we will not pretend: to 
say, but certain it is, that when he left her, which he 
did at her own request, as’ soon as she reached their 
own door, she joined her mother and sister with a 
heart palpitating with delight. Lucy’s delinquency, 
however, was the first thing spoken of, but as neither 
of her hearers were much astonished at the intelligence, 
the subject was soon dismissed, and Laura, with 
much blushing and hesitation, ventured to touch upon 
one much more interesting to her feelings, and by 
degrees, unfolded a tale that made the poor “ widow's 
heart to sing for joy.” 

Lhe! following morning Lucy’s maid brought Lenra 
a packet, containing five ten-pound notes, all being 
marked with: Albert's initials. A few hours after, a 
furniture van drove up to Mrs; Mercer's door, and two 
men began to bring out an) exceedingly handsome 
piano, having first handed our heroine a note, which 
she found to be from Mrs. Mitford, and to the following 
effect : 

“TJ Jearnt last night, my sweet Laura, that I have 
now a mother’s right to claim your permiss#0n to sub- 
stitute the accompanying piano in the place of the old 
one, which, if removed to the dining-room, will serve 
the girls to dance to. I shall be with you in afew 
hours, to tell yeu how happy you have made 

“ Your affectionate, 
“E. Mirrors.” 
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MEMORIALS, MONUMENTS, AND | 
| 


STATUES. 
Tue inauguration of the Prince Consort's Memorial 


at Kensington suggests some interesting and instructive | 
reflections upon what an honorary edifice of the kind | 
should be. The general design of Mr. Durham's work 
is magnificent enough, being that of a temple, although 
one of a somewhat Pagan character. We seem, in 
England, never to create anything grand or beautiful, 
and, at the same time, to make it English. We either 
borrow a column from Greece, or an arch from Rome, 
or a medallion from Italy, or a vase from Etruria, oran 
obelisk from Egypt.. We shall next, perhaps, be copy- 
ing the Winged Bulls of Assyria, or the very Pyramids 
themselves. Here, at South Kensington, we have a 
structure noble enough, and richly decorated, but with 
little character, nevertheless. There is a temple with 
four projections, supporting as many colossal allegorical 
images of a very heathen type, in bronze. Behind each 
figure rises a pair of pilasters, clearly imitated from the 
architecture of Corinth, while the principal statue itself 
is arrayed in the mantle, and with the insignia, of the 
Master of the Order of the Bath, the whole glittering 
with red, grey, bronze, and gold. But we are not about | 
te eriticize this new effort of British art minutely. It | 








metropolitan squares, as a rule, contains a statae which 
is either out of sight, or ought to be. To remedy this 
defect, it was recently proposed to crowd all our 
effigies of departed worth in Trafalgar Square, which, 
at a distance, or from a balloon, would thus precisely 
resemble a cemetry, with the monuments extravagantly 
out of proportion one to another. 

There was a scheme set upon foot a few years ago, 
to adopt some principle for the regulation of costume 
in our public statues. Ht is not in all cases that, as in 
the case of the Prince Consort, we can invest the figure 
in flowing and stately robes. We can do so in the 
instance of all peers, but not in the instance of all 
commeners. And even then the combination which, 
in purple, and gold, and ermine, appears gorgeous and 
stately, suits better a picture, into which colouring 
enters, than a statue of bronze or stene, in which it 
becomes ssaril ti and heavy. The 
lankiness of Pitt and the corpulence of Fox were 
afflictions to the artists who modelled them. And 
yet we must hit upon something, since we cannot 
follow invariably the example of the ladies of Eng- 
land when they set up a naked gladiator—of the 
stature of Goliath—in Hyde Park, called it an Achilles, 
and dedicated it to the Duke of Wellington. 

At the same time it is obviously impossible to follow 
out what is called the classic rule, wrap your statue in 
a blanket, styling the blanket a toga, and thus deprive 
the work of all meaning as an illustration of the age to 
which it belongs. This, at all events, would not 
answer in the case of women, and statues of women, 
unless like those of Venus and Eve, or in Grecian 
drapery, are infinitely more difficult of execution, and 
infinitely less suecessful when completed, than those of 
men. Witness that of Queen Anne in front of St. 








| 


will be more useful to consider, at a general glance, | Paul’s Cathedral, and that of Queen Victoria in the | 


what old monuments and memorials we have alvendy | 
got, and what our avtists offer us when we want a new 
one, Every one reme:..bors the frightful collection of 
models in Westminster iJatl when the Wellington me- 
morial was in question. ‘here were scores of dreamy 
and drunken old liv:s, dozens of fat Britannias, regi- 
ments of smirking and weeping nymphs, and hundreds | 
of warrior statues in every possible attitude of absurdity. 
There were gentlemen in cocked hats with their 
sworded arms uplifted like the arms of executioners | 
upon the scaffold. There were half-draped damsels, | 
e sextons in a show-church, opening the -doors of | 


preposterous family vaults. 
And so, when it became a necessity to construct a | 


Royal Exchange. Indeed, we are not aware of a single 
statue of Her Majesty in existence which can claim to 
rank high as a work of art. 

All Kesbeats costumes, for obvious reasons, are 
objectionable—they are, at once, awkward and, in 
sculpture, repulsive. So are the robes of the bench 
and the bar—ponderous, and rendered still more ponder- 
ous, and destructive to the character of the face to be 
delineated, by the wig that surmounts them. Again, 
no naval or military uniform, of the present day, at 
least, is favourable to the artist. They are stiff, com- 

and, to use the word in its proper sense, vulgar. 

We do not want, in bronze or marble, the fripperies of 
a lancer, or the bullion and other brilliant tagrag of a 
ardsman. As in women, petticoats present an 


, factory chimney. 


monument in honour of the late lamented Prince! insuperable obstacle to sculpture, creating heaviness 
Consort, what a world of sees f = = roms | dis- and constraint of outline, so in men, epaulettes, swords, 
close # The Ba mag. te ecting the a rae a | sash, bands, buttons, belts, and braid,—all very martial 
Se ets of Seghl ont oy pad tt pe ee Poe ek ofa meee ees acea” 
- | life—give an air of dan n whic ous and con- 
duction of an original design, combining magnificence | temptible in art. Who ould, on the other hand, hope 
with fitness, and nobility with grace. That project, as | to model an even tolerably decent bust crowned with 
is well-known, oy = eared upon Bev rnd = | a widow's cap. That which in the individual would 
pecuniary groun range recor at what the | command res; would in the effigy excite derision. 
Egyptians could do without machinery, we could not | We might as evel, from an artistic Aw of view, put 
ual seine Sede bas Cate Ses ert] wp gs aaa tae aera 
) 7 | our s en in man robes, and those of our ladies 
” - = ~ drag or a Ag hy read . into the kirtle of Diana, as set forth, in marble, the head 
mdon from the quarries 0 6 Duke of Argyll. | of an eminent attorney springing from a basis of white 
Then some one wanted to build up an obelisk of separate | cravat, or a member of. Parliament in a cut-away coat. 
stones, which would be about equal te carrying, for| As to monuments and memorials of an architectural 
three hundred feet Height, it y 4 array la | character, they present fewer difficulties, In ordinary 
ny ¢ _ Height, In fact, seems 9e the | cases, a mortuary chapel is an elegant, solemn, and ap- 
tho soap 4 ag 5 fv Bre yon J Shea take oot ound Fare Rs a, er es mo a hospital, 
or a temple would suggest itself. © French, ve 
without piling up a hundred courses of hollow masonry ! prolifi ol h not a ure in artistic desi : rte 
upon a basis to be adorned, when they are finished, by | sires erected vast “edifices, and parade them 
four monstrous red lions, and sticking upon the top of | as temples for the reception of statues, honorary inscrip- 
ry $01 ae ° 
them a statue, which, for all that can be seen of it! tions, and blazonries. The Pantheon and the Made- 
Sears hen tke a leeapeoms oh eciags:| atest son oe a at 
: : - | different uses now. e er monuments are, in 
We do pretty much the same with the Duke of York, general, grander and more significant. Their Column 
who had no business with a monument at all, and| in the Place Vendéme is not open to those ob- 


aggravate the absurdity by sending him up to watch over 
an iron cage. So, too, with the Fish Street Hill defor- | 
mity—a shaft containing a staircase, surmounted by a 
gilt plum-pudding, and also garnished with an iron 
eage. 

In our equestrian statues we are equally unfortunate. 
We have mounted the mighty effigy of Wellington— 
the huge specimen of imbecility in bronze, in the in- 
terior of which certain folks boast that they once dined, 
just as they boast of having dined in the stomach of a 
plaster of Paris antediluvian hog—they have meunted 
this tremendous piece of awkwardness as an ornament 
over the entrance of a park, exactly as gentlemen set 
up images of stags with coroneted necks, or hounds 
in full chase, over the gateways of their private 
grounds. The earliest suggestion of English art, 
however, relating to the Duke of Wellington, was that 
of a brawny mythological savage, attitudinizing near 


jections which apply to the Nelson and Duke of York's 
monuments. It isa towering trophy composed from 
the metal of captured guns—a sign and a proof of 
splendid victories. So in their great Arch of the Star, 
upon whose stones the history of forty years is writ- 
ten. One of their newest structures resembles the new 
and beautiful memorial of the Westminster boys, But 
we would not counsel English artists, who have a capital 
utterly unlike Paris to adorn, to imitate those pageants 
of architecture and sculpture. That which we should 
have desired to witness, and which we yet trust may 
be dedicated to the memory of the Prince Consort, 
would be a stately structure rising near the scene of his 
beneficent and sagacious labours—not the mere empty 
shrine of a silent statue—but a school and a home of 
the arts he loved, in which his genius and sympathy 
might live, and encourage, to efforts such as he himself 
made, the youth of future generations. 





the west end of Piccadilly. The statue of Charles I. 





on horseback, at Charing Cross, is an exception to the 
general mediocrity. 
another generation. 
far off, is appalling in its ugliness. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon has assured a foreign Minis- 
ter that he desires the co-operation of the European 
Powers to improve the political condition of the 


It is perfect, but it is the work of 
That of King George, not very | 
And each of our! 





Mexican and create a government that can 
maintain order at home and keep faith in its foreign 
relations, 

GENERAL Mouravierr has declared that, unless the 
marshals and other officials sign an address of loyalty 
to the Czar, he will hang them all. 

Tue Algiers journals announce the death of Mr. 
Bell, the English Consul-General in that city, where he 
had resided for more than thirty years. 


Arter an absence of several years u the Con- 
tinent Madame Ristori has returned to London to fulfil 
a brief engagement at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Tue visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the ancient University and city 
will stand as a red-letter day in the annals of Oxford. _ 

Count Puarer has been at Wilna, by order 
of General Mouravieff. It is believed that the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw has been sent to St. Petersburg. 

THe number of workmen employed in the mast- 
house at Chatham dockyard has been considerably aug- 
mented in the course of the last few days, and great 
activity now prevails in that department. 

At Minsk MM. Cinnowodzki, Laskowicz, and Bial- 
lozow, and a young lady, aged 18 years, have been 
shot, by order of General Mouravieéf, on suspicion of 
being in communication with the insurgents. 

A MEETING to protest against the purchase of the 
Exhibition building by the Government was held on 
the 17th of June, in St. James's Hall; Mr. Beresford 
Hope in the chair. 

THE prizes offered by the Bombay Government in 
November, 1862, with the view of stimulating and im- 
proving the cultivation of cutton, have been without 
any effect. 

Severau palatial seats in the Midland Counties, 
including Belvoir, Newstead, Chatsworth, and Clumber. 
will in the course of the present season be honoured 
with the presence of the Prince and Princess. 

Her Masesty THE QuEEN oF PRussIA arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Thursday, the 18th inst., on a visit 
to our Court for a fortnight. The Royal yisitor was 
received on her landing at Dover, and also on her ar- 
rival at Windsor, by a guard of honour. 

Ir is said that after the execution of the insurgent 
chief, Heinrich Abicht, and the Capuchin monk, 
Konariski, the Grand Duke Constantine received @ 
warning from the National Government that it could 
no longer answer for his safety. 

Mo.iERE was once asked the reason why, in certaiy 
countries, the King may assume the crown at fourteen 
years of age, and cannot marry before eighteen? “It 
is,” answered Moliére, “ because it is more difficult to 
rule a wife than a kingdom.” 

Tue Russian generals have established a reign of 
terror, which, according to official reports, is to last 
nine days. Deeds of horror are everywhere com- 
mitted. A body of young Peles have formed them- 
selves into a corps called the “ Corps of Revenge,” who 
will neither give nor receive quarter. 

At a town's meeting recently held at Stratford-on- 
Avon, @ resolution was adopted strongly urging the 
Tercentenary Festival Committee to reconsider their 
decision against erecting a statue or monumental 
memorial of Shakespeare in honour of the approaching 
tercentenary. 

A pespatcH: from Copenhagen of the 15th inst 
states that Count Sponneck, who will accompany 
King George to Greece, will have no official title. H 
is not intended to establish a regency, and the King is 
to assume the government itmediately om his arrival 
at Athens. 

Ur to the present time only twenty-nine public and 
sixty-six local Acts of Parliament have been passed in 
the present session, which commenced on Feb. 5. The 
session is within two months of its close, and the 
number of public acts will be limited this year; of local 
statutes there are many to be passed. 

A BOAT-RACE for £200 a side and the championship 
of the Thames was contested on Tuesday, the 16th, 
and was largely attended, but certainly very in- 
differently repaid those who had assembled in the ex- 
pectation of witnessing a great and long-continued 
trial of aquatic skill. rs 

Tue House of Commons is engaged in legislating 
for the protection and increase of salmon in Ireland. 
The second annual report of the inspectors of salmon 
fisheries for England and Wales contains abundant 
evidence that this fish, under the provisions of the 
recent Act of Parliament, is ily increasing in 
numbers. 

Tne journeymen fishmongersand poulterers of Lon- 


, don labour on the average fifteen hours on week days, 
| and from eight to ten hours on Sunday, and seek to 


be relieved from the latter, as Sunday labour is quite 
unnecessary. There being no fish or poultry market on 
Sundays, the goods will be equally fresh if delivered on 
Saturday. 
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SELF-MADE; 
or, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mxs. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” dc., de. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
ISHMAEL’S FIRST STEP ON THE LADDER. 
There is a proud modesty in merit 
Averse to asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks, 
Ear y the next morning the professor made his ap- 
nce at the Hill Cottage: the boy was helping 
~ aunt to put the warp in the loom for a new piece of 
cloth. 

“Morning, Miss Hannah; morning, young Ishmael! 
You are wanted, sir, up to the Hall this morning, and 
I am come to fetch you,” said the professor, as he stood 
within the door, hat in hand. 

* Yes, I thought I would be; there must be no end 
of the rubbish to clear away, and work to do up 
there now, and I knew you would be expecting me to 
help you, and so I meant to go up to your house just 
as soon as I had done helping aunt to put the warp in 
her loom,” answered Ishmael, simply. 

But now, Hannah, who had been far too much in- 
terested in her loom to stop to talk until its arrange- 
ments were complete, found time to ask: 

“What about that fire at Brudnell Hall?” 

“ Didn't young Ishmael tell you, ma’am?” inquired 
the professor. 

“ Very little! I was asleep when he came in last 
night, and this morning, when I saw that his clothes 
were all scorched, and his hair singed, and his hands 
and face red and blistered, and I asked him what in the 
world he had been doing to himself, he told me there 
had been a fire at the Hall; but that it was put out 
before any great damage had been done; nothing but 
that old wing, that they talked about pulling down, 
burnt, as if to save them the trouble,” answered 
Hannah. 

“Well, ma'am, that was a cheerful way of putting 
it, certainly ; and it was also a true one; there wasn’t 
much damage done, as the wing as was burnt was 
doomed to be pulled down this very spring. But did 
young Ishmael tell you how he received his injuries? ” 

“No; but I suppose of course he got them, boy-like, 
where he had no business to be! ” 

“ Ma’am, he got burnt in saving Commodore Burghe’s 
sons, who were fast asleep in that burning wing! Mrs. 
Middleton offered a large sum to any one who would 
venture through the burning house to wake them up, 


a 
[ISHMAEL’S INTERVIEW WITH MRS. MIDDLETON. } 


and get them out. Not a man would run the risk! 
hat does your nephew do but rush into the burning 
wing, rouse up the boys, and convey them out! Just 
in time, too! for they were sleeping in the chamber 
over the burning room, and in two minutes after they 
got out, the floor of that room fell in!” said Morris. 

“You did that! You?” exclaimed Hannah, vehe- 
mently. “Oh! you horrid, wicked, ungrateful, heart- 
less boy! to do such a thing as that, when you knew 
if you had been burnt to death it would have broken 
my heart! And you, professor! you are just as bad as 
he is! yes, and worse too, because you are older and 
and ought to have more sense! The boy was in your 
care! pretty care you took of him to let him rush right 
into the fire!” 

“Ma'am, if you'll only let me get in a word edye- 
ways like, I'll teli you all about it! I did try to hinder 
him! I reasoned with him, and I held him tight, until 
the youg hero—rascal, I mean—turned upon me and 
hit me in the face; and then\broke from me and rushed 
into the burning house ——” 

“Well, but I thought it better the professor should 
have a black eye, than the boys should be burned to 
death,” put in the lad, Se 

“ Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael! this is all dreadful! You 
will live to be hung, I know you will!” sobbed Hannah. 

“Well, aunty, maybe so,” coolly replied the boy. 

“What in the name of goodness set you on to do 
such a wild thing? And all for old Burghe’s sons! 
Pray, what were they to you that you should rush 
through burning flames to save them? They wouldn't 
- it for you, that I know!” exclaimed Hannah, in a 


“ Now, Miss Hannah, you take a well-wisher’s ad- 
vice and don’t scold young Ishmael any more about last 
night’s adventure, He has done a brave act, and he has 
saved the commodore’s sons without coming to any 
harm by it. And, if he hasn’t made his fortune, he 
has done himself a great deal of credit and made some 
very powerful friends. And that I tell you! You wait 
and see!” said the professor as he left the cottage, 
followed by Ishmael. 

The morning was clear and bright after the rain. As 
they emerged into the open air, Ismael waturally raised 
his eyes and threw a glance across the valley to Brud- 
nell Heights. The main building was standing intact, 
though darkened; and a smoke, small in volume but 
dense black in hue, was rising from the ruins of the 
burnt wing. 





Ishmael had only time to observe this before they | 
descended the narrow path that led through the wooded | 
valley. They walked on in perfect silence until the | 


professor, noticing the unusual taciturnity of his com- 





panion, said: 


€ 





“What is the matter with you, young Ishmael? 
You haven't opened your mouth since we left the cot- 

” 

“Oh, professor, I am thinking of Aunt Hannah. It 
is awful to hear her rail about the great heroes as 
she does. It is flat blasphemy,” replied the boy, 
solemnly. 

“Hum, ha, well, but you see, young Ishmael, though 
I wouldn't like to say one word to dampen your en- 
thusiasm for great heroism, yet the truth is tho truth ; 
and that compels me to say that you do fall down and 
worship these same said heroes a little too super- 
stitiously. Why, law, my boy, there wasn't one of 
them, at twelve years of age, had any more courage or 
goodness or wisdom than you have, even if as much.” 

“Oh, professor, don’t say that! don’t! it is almost as 
bad as anything Aunt Hannah says of them. Don't 
go to compare their great boyhood with mine. History 
tells what they were, and I know myself what I am.” 

“T doubt if you do, young Ishmael.” 

“Yes! for I know that I haven't even so much as 
the courage that you think I have; for, do you know, 
professor, when I was in that burning house, I was 
frightened when I saw the red smoke rolling into the 
passage and heard the fire roaring so nearme? And 
once—I am ashamed to own it, but I will—onoe, I say, 
I was tempted to run away and leave the boys to thei 
fate.” 

“But, you didn’t do it, my lad. And you were not 
the less courageous because you knew the danger that 
you freely met. You are brave, Ishmael, and as good 
and wise as you are brave.” 

“Oh, professor, I know yor believe so, else you 
wouldn't gay it; but I cannot help thinking that if I 
really were good I shouldn’t vex Aunt Hannah, ag 
often as I do.” 

“ Humph,” said the professor. 

“And then if I were wise, I would always know 
right from wrong.’ 

“ And don’t you?” d 

“No, professor; because last night when I ran into 
the burning house to save the boys I thought I was 
doing right; and when the ladies so kindly thanked 
me, I felt sure I had done right; but this morning, 
when Aunt Hannah scolded me, I doubted.” 

“My boy, listen to the oracles of experience. Do 
what your own conscience assures you to be right, and 
never mind what others think or say. I, who have 
been your guide up to this time, can be so no longer. I 
can scarcely follow you at a distance, much less lead 
you. A higher hand than Old Morris’s shall take you 
on. But here we are now at the hall,” said tho _ 
fessor, as he opened the gates to admit himself and his 
companion. 
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They passed up the 
front of the house, paus 
the ruins of the burnt wing, of which nothing was 
now left but a shell of bric] k walls and a cellar of | 
smoking cinders, and then they entered the house by | 
the servants’ door. 

“Mr. 
library, and you are to take 
Grainger, who was superinten 
of the ruins. 

& Came along, young Ishmael!” said the pr 
andas he knew the way of the h ao e as wellast 
oldest s@rvant in it, he passed st: 
the library an 4 knocked. 

*®ome in,” said the ¥oied of MF, Middleton. 

And the p: 6 +» ssor, followed by Ishmael, entered the 
libfary. 

It was a handsome room, with the walls lined -with 
book-cases; fhe windoWs draped with crimsof cur- 
tains; the floor covered With 2 a pre carpet; @ cheerful 
fire burging in thé grate; aud a marble-top table in 
the cetitre of the 760m, at which were placed two 
crimson velvet arm-é@haifs occupied by two gentlemen 
—namely, Mr. Middléton and Mr. ( ‘ommodore Burgh 
The latter was a fine, fall, stout, jolly old)sailor, w ith @ 
very round waist, a véry red face HA a very white 
head, who, as soon as ever ho saW GeWmael enter, got 


ling the clearing away 


ifes sor. 


, up and held out his broad hand, q 
“ That is the boy, is it? Oo ne my brave little | 


lad, and let usiteke 4 look at you 
Ishmael tooloff his hat, aa... stata before 


e commodore. 


A delicate, little Slip of & féllow to . Such 
spirit!” said the old sailor, laying his. hag on the | 
flaxen hair of the bo¥, and passing his &yes from 
Tshmael’s broad forehead whd thiti cheeky to Tis Bentler | 


figure—“ Never do for stad uo na veh 
rejected by both on pri 4 fon ee 
eh?” he continued mate a to Mr. Middl . 
“ The boy is certainly’ 
that may be the fault of hi 


bettér regimen he may Gutgtow bis 
Middleton. 


delicate: @ presen 
said Mr. 


“ Yes, yes, so he may; but now. as LIME at him, I {eh ? what do 


wonder where the deuce the little fellowg@6t his plu 
from ! 
the old sailor, turning bluffly to Ishm nel. 

“Indeed I don’t know, sir; unless it was from 
Ishmael was going on to enumerate his model rng 8, 
but the commodore, who had not stopped to hear the 
reply, turned to Mr. Middleton again and said: 

“One is accustomed. to associate great courage with 
great size, weight, strength, and so forta!” and he drew 
up hisown magnificent form with conseious pride, 

“Indeed I do not know why we should then, when 
all nature and all. history contradict the notion! 
Nature shows us that the lion is braver than the 
elephant, avd history informs that all the great generals 
of the world have been little men——” 

“ And experience teaches us that school-masters are 
pedants! * said the old man, half vexed, half-laughing ; 
“ but that is not.the question. The’ qnestion is, how 
are we to reward this brave little fellow? ° 

“Tf you please; sir, ldo not want any reward,” said 
Ishmael modestly. 

“Oh, yes; Lknuow all about that! Your friend Mr. 
Middietop, has just been telling me some of your 
antecedents—how you fought my two young scapegraces 





in defence of his fruit-baskets! wish you'd been. strong | 


enough to have given them a good thrashing! And 
about your finding the px eket-book, and forbearing to 
borrow a shilling frem it, though sorely tempted by 
want! And then about your refusing any reward for 
being simply honest! You see I know all about you! 
So 1. am not going to-offer you money for risking your 
life to save my boys! ButIam going to give you a 
startin the-world if Ican. Come. aow, how shall I 
do it?” 

Ishmael hesitated, looked down and blushed. 

“Would you like to go to sea and be a sailor, eh ?’ 

“ No, sir, k you.’ 

« Like to go fer a. soldier, eh? 
drummer-boy, you know!” 

“No, thank you, sir.” 

“Neither sailor nor soldier; that’s quéer too! I 
thought all lads longed to be one dx the'other! Why 
don’t ‘you, eh?” 

“T would not like to leave my Aunt Hannah, sir; 
as she has mo one but me.” 

“ What the deave would you like ?” testily demanded 
the old sailor. 

“Tf you please, sir, nothing; do not trouble your- 
self.” 

“ But you saved the life of my boys, you proud little 
rascal! and do you suppose I am going ‘to let that ser- 
vice unrepaitl ? ” 

ix, 1 am glad the young gentlemen are safe; that 
» is ene h for me,” 
of Tl be-shot if it is enough for me!” 

“ Commedere Burghe, sir, will you allow me to sug- | 
gost something ?” said the professor, coming forward, 
hat in hand. 


You might be a 


: ° } 
circular drive leading to the | 
ad a few minutes to gaze upon | 


Middleton and the commodore. are in the! 
the boy in there,” said | 


ght on to the door ae 


“ And who the deuce are you? 
in-general to the country side! 
suggest ? ” laughed the old man. 


Oh, Isee! the artist- | 
Well, what do you | 


“Tf I might "be so bold, sir, it would be to send young | 


Ishmael to school! ” 


“Send him to school! ha, ha! ho, ho! why, he'd | 


like that least of anything else! 
that the most ungrateful of all returns to make for his 
| services. 
| for reward! ” langhed the commodore. 

“Young Ishmael wouldn't think it a punishment, 
sir,” mildly suggested the professor. 

“T tell you he wouldn’t go,” my friend; punishment 
| or no punishment! Why, I can scarcely make my 
| own fellows go: Bosh! I know béys; school is their 
bugbear 7 

“ But, under correction, sir, péfmit-the to say I don’t 
think you know young Ishmael——” 

“T know he is a boy! that is enough!” 

“ But, sir, he is rather an uncofhmoti boy.” 

“Tn that case he has an unconimon aversion " 
school!” 

“Sir, put if to him, whether he would like to go o| 
school.” 





“But, pray, give him the choice, sir,” respectfully 
persisted'the professor. 

t « solemn, impertinent jackanapés you are; to 
be sure, Moffis! But I will ‘ put it to him,’ as you call 
it! Here, you young fire-eater! come here to m6.” 

The boy who had modestly withdrawn into the back 
ground, now camé forward. 

“ Stand up beforé me; hold up your head; look mie 
in the face! Now, then, answer me truly and don't be 
afraid, Would you lik¢ to, go to school, eh?” 
| Ishmael did not spédit But the moonlight radianes 
| of his pale beaming face @eWered for him. 

“Have you no tongue, h?”. bhaffly demanded the 
old sailor. 


“ If you please, sir, I shonild like to @0 to school, moré 





— of ting ai than anything im the world, if I ‘Was rich enough to 


pay for it,” 

* Hustph ! & you HWE of that, Middleton ? 
think of that? a boy saying that he 
to school! Did you ever hear of such | 


‘would like té 


Where did you, my little man, eh?” inquired} a thing i in yourlife? Is the-young rascal hambugging | 


| ts, dé you think ?” safd the — turning to his 
| friend, 

“ Not in the least, sir; he i is perfectly sincere. 
sure of it, from whi it I havé 6 seen of him’myself. And 
look at him, sit! he is a boy of talent; and if you wish 
to reward him, you could not do so in a more ‘effectital 
way than by giving him sonie’ éducation,” said Mr. 
Middleton. 


education if he had it?” inquiréd the commodore. 
“Ah! that IT cannot tell, as it wowld depend greatly 


education he desires cannot do him any harm, and may 
do him good.” 

“Yes! ‘Well, then, to school he shall 'go. 
shall I send him ?” inquired the old sailor. 

“Tere; I would willingly take him.” 

“ You! you're joking! Why, you have one of the 
most select schools in the county.” 

“ And this boy would soon be an honour to it! In 
a word, commodore, I would offer to take him freely, 
myself, but that I know the independent spirit of the 
young fellow could not rest under sich an obligation. 
You, however, are his debtor to a larger amount than 
you can ever repay. From you, therefore, even he can- 
not refuse to accept at education.” 

“ But, your patrons, my dear sir, may object to the 
association for their sons,” said the commodore, in a 
low voice. 

“Do you object ?” 

“Not I, indeed! I like the little fellow too well.” 

“Very "well, then, if any one else objects to their 
| sons’ keeping eompany with Ishmael Worth, they sltall 
| be at liberty to do so.” 

- “Ttumph ! but suppose they remove their sons from 
the school? what then, eh?” demanded the commodore. 

“They shall be free from any’ reproach from me. 
The liberty I claim for myself also allow others, I 
iuterfere with no man’s freedom of action, and suffer 
no man to interfere with mine,” returned Middleton. 

“Quite right! "Then it is settléd the boy attends 
the school. are you, you young) fire-bravo! 
| you young thunderbolt of war! Come forward, and 
| let us have a word with you!” shouted the commuv- 
dore. 

Ishmael, who had again retreated behind the shelter 
of the profes8or’s stout form, now came forward, cap in 
hand, and stood blushing before the old sailor. 

“ You are to come here to school, next Monday. You 
are to tilt with certain giants, called Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and History. And if you'succeed with them, 
Fh are to combat certain dragons and griffitis, named: 
| irgil, Euctid, and so forth. And if you conquer set 

eventual! 


Where 











you may y rise above your present humble 
| Sphere, and pe become a parish clerk or a constable 
| who knows? ‘e good use of your opportunities, 


** What's the use, when I know he'd rather be hung oh 


*“ But what could a boy of his humble lot do with an | 


upon future circimstances ; but this we know, that the | 


why, he’d. consider | 


Boys are sent to school for punishment, not | 
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my lad! Pursue the path of learning, and there is no 
knowing where it may carry you. ‘ Big streams from 
little fountains flow; Great oaks from little acérns 
grow;’ and so forth. Gvod-bye! and God bless you, 
my‘ lad,” said the commodore, rising to take his 
leave. 

Ishmael bowed very low, and attempted to thank 
his friend, but tears arose to his eyes, and swelling 
emotion choked his voice; and before he could speak, 
the commodore walked up to Mr. Middleton, and 
said: 

“T hope your favour to this lad will not seriously 
affect your school; ‘but we will talk farther of the 
matter on some future occasion. I have an engage- 
ment this morning. Good-bye! Oh, by the way—I 
haf nearly forgotten: Mervin, and Turner, and the 
other old boys are coming down to my place on Thurs- 
day night. I won't ask you ifyou will come. I say 
to you thafyou must do so; and i will not stop to hear 
—a nial. Good-bye!” and the commodore shook 

ddleton’s hand and departed. 


1 stood the very picture of perplexity, until 
a ton addressed him. 


here, y brave little lad. You are to do as 

thé cofmod B direc ted you, and present yourself 
heré on oe ext. Do you understand? ” 
“ Y@, sir, I dhderstand very well; but——” 

“Bait what, my lad? Wouldn’t you like to come?” 


“ Oh, yes, sit! tore than a ta" inth€ world. I 


| Would like it, bit——_” 


“ What, my boy? ” 

“Tt would be taking something for Rothing ; and I 
@ fot like to do-that, sir.” 

* You ate en, Ishmael. Jt Would be taking 
What you ha¥@® right to take. It Wéwld be taking 
What you have éarned a hundred-fold. ¥6a risked your 
life to save Cémmodore Burghe’s two séié, and you did 
@ave them.” om nip daey* 

“ Sir, that 

«Then it is pate the cofiiniodoie’s duty to do all 
tht He can fof You. And it is algo Your duty to accept 
his Of ers.” 

“Do Toole we ft 7H That light, sir? ” 

a , assuredly, my boy! Every hero and martyr 
in sacred or profane history would view the matter as 
the commodore and myself do.” 

“Oh, then, sir, Iam so glad; and indeed, indeed, I 
will do my very best to profit by my opportunities, and 
to show my thankfulness to the commodore and you,” 
said Ishmael, fervently. 

“ Quite right, 1am sure you will. And now, my 
boy, you may retire,” said Mr. Middleton, kindly giving 
Ishmael his hand. 

Our lad bowed deeply, and turned towards the pro- 
fessoxy, who, with a sweeping obeisance to all the literary 
shelves, left the room. 

“Your fortune is made, young Ishmael. You will 
learn the classematics, and all the fine arts; and it 
depends on yourself alone whether you do net rise to 
be a sexton or# clerk,” said the professor, as they went 
out. 

They went around to the smoking ruins of the burnt 
wing, where all the farm servants were colleéted wider 
the superintendence of Mr. Grainger, engaged in 
clearihg away thé rubbish. 

“] have a hundred and fifty things to do, but I 
will ‘just walk home with you, to see how Hannah 
Téceivés ‘your good news,” said the professor, leading 
the way'repidly down the narrow path through the 
wooded valley. 

When they reached the cottage they found Hannah 
sitting’ in her chair before the fire, crying. 

Tn @ moment, Ishmaél’s thin arm was around her 
neck, and his gentle voice in her ear, inquiring : 

“ What is'the matter? ” 

“Starvation is the matter, my child. I cannot weave. 
It itrts‘my armis too'much. What we are ‘to do for 
bred I cannot tell, for of course the poor’ little’ five 
shillings a week that you earn is not going to support 
us,” said Haanah, sobbing. 

Isliinael looked distressed; the professor dismayed ! 
The same thought occurred. to both—Hanneh tfable 
to work, Ishmael’s “ little earnings a week” would not 
~~ rt them; but yet neither could it be dispersed 

sines it would be the only thing to keep them 
both from famine, and since this was the case, Ishmael 
would be obliged ‘to continue to ear that stnélll stipend, 
and to do'so he must give up all hopes 6f going to 
school; at least, for the present, perhaps for ever. It 
was a bitter disappointment, but Shen was the boy ever 
‘known to hesitate between right and wrong? He 
swallowed his rising tears and kissed his weépitig te- 
lative, saying : 

“Never mind, Amt Hannah! Don’t ory, maybe if I 
work hard I may be able to earn more.” 

“Yes; times is brisk; I dare say, youtig Eehrnacl 
will be able to bring you as much as ten shillings a 
week for a while,” chimed in the professor. 

A. dropped her coarse handkerchief and lifted 

her weepiug face to ask: 
auntie ae they want with you up at the hall, my 
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'Phe,commodore wanted te-send me to school, Aunt 
Hannah; but it don’t matter,” said Ishmael, firmly. 

Hannah sighed. 

And the professor, knowing now that heshould have 
no pleasure in seeing Hannah's delight in her-‘nephew’s 
advancement, since the school plan was nipped in the 
bud, took up his hat to depart. 

“ Well, young Ishmael, I shall start for Mr. Martin- 
dale’s to morrow. I shall have plenty for you todo, so 
you must be at my house as usual at six o'clock in the 
morning,” he said. 

“Professor, I think I will walk with you. I ought 
to tell Mr. Middleton at once. And I shall have no | 
more time after to-day,” replied the boy, rising. 

They went out together and in silence retraced their 
steps to Brudnell Heights. Both were brooding over 
Ishmael’s defeated hopes and over that strange fatality 
in the lot-of the ‘poor that makes them miss great for- 
tunes for the lack of small means. 

The professor parted with his companion et his own 
cottage-door, But Ishmael, with his hands in his 
pockets, walked slowly and thoughtfully on towards 
Brudnell Heights. 

To have the eup of happiness dashed to the ground 
the very moment it was raised to his lips! It was a 
cruel disappointment. He could not resign himself to 
it. All his nature wus in arms to resist it. His mind 
was labouring with the means to reconcile his duty and 
his desire, His intense longing to go to school, lis 
burning thirst for knowledge; the ess of his 
hungry and restless intellect for food and action, can | 
scarcely be appreciated by less gifted beings. While | 
earnestly searching for the way by which he might 
supply Hannah with the means of living without 
sacrificing the hopes of school, he suddenly hit upon a 
plan. He quickened his footsteps to put it into instant 
execution. He arrived at Brudnell Hall, and asked to | 
see Mrs. Middleton. 

and soon returned to conduct him to that lady’s pre- 
sence. They went up two flights-of stairs, when the 
man, turning to the left, opened the door and admitted 
the boy to the bed-chamber of Mrs. Middleton. 

The lady, wrapped in a dressing-gown and shawl, 
reclined im an arm-chair in the chimney-corner. 

“Come here, my dear,” she said, in a sweet voice. 
And when Ishmael had advanced and made his bow, 
she took his hand kindly and said: “ You are the only 
visitor whom I would have received to-day, for I have 
taken a very bad cold from last night's exposure, my 
dear; but you I could not refuse. Now sit down in 
that chair opposite me, and tell me what I can do for 


you. I hear you are coming to school here; I am glad 
of it.” 

“T wes, ma'am; but I do not know that I am,” re- 
plied the boy. 


“Why, how is that?” 

“T hope you won't be displeased with me, ma’am+—” 

"Certainly not, my boy. What is it that you wish 
to say?” 

“Well, ma'am, my Aunt Hannah cannot weave now, 
beeause her wrists are crippled with rheumfatism ; and, 
as she cannot earn any money in that way, I shall be 
obliged to give up school—unless——” Ishmael hesi- 
tated. 


“Unless what, my boy ?” 

Unless she can get some work that she can do. 
She can knit and sew very nicely, and I thought 
maybe, ma'am I hope you won’t be offended——” 

“Certainly not.” 

*] thought, then, maybe you might have some sew- 
ing or some knitting to put out.” 

“Why, Ishmael, 1 have been looking in vain for a 
seamstress ‘for the last three or four weeks ; for ali our 
spring and summer sewing is yet to do. Iam sure I 
could keep one woman in fine needle-work all the year 
round.” 

““Oh, ma’am, how glad I would be if Aunt Hanngh 
would suit you.” 

“T can easily tell that. 
clothes? ” 

“ All of them, ma’am, and her own too.” 

“ That will do, my boy. Ring that bell for me.” 

Ishmael obeyed and a servant answered the sum- 
mons. 

“ Jane,” she said, “hand me that roll of linen from 
the wardrobe.” 

“Take them to Hannah Worth. Ask'her if she can 
do them, and tell her that I will pay her liberally for 





Does she make your 


“Oh! thank-you, thank you,ma’am! I know Aunt 
Hannah will.do them very nicely!” exclaimed the boy 
in delight, as he made his bow and ‘his cxit. 

He ran home, leaping and jumping as he went. 

He rushed into the cottage, exclaiming gleefully : 

“Phere, Aunt Hannah! I have done it! ” 

“Done what, you crazy fellow ?” nsatinal 

“Thave got ee as professor 
calls a ‘big Cael work to-do. ‘ve got it for you, aunt; 
and P begin to think anybody may get any reasonable 
thing in thisworld if they will only try hard enough 
for it!” exclaimed Ishmael. { 


merce,” thundering by on the pavements of the adjoin- 
| ing streets, reached with subdued tones the penctralia 
of his seclusion—but lie heard nothing, his soul's ears 


“Will you try to be sensible now, Ishmael?” } 
Ishmael grew sober in an instant, and made a very 
clear statement of his afternoon's errand, and its guc- | 

cess, ending as he had begun, by saying : 

*T do believe, Aunt'Hannah, that anybodycan get any | 
reasonable thing in the world they want, if they only try | 
hardenoughforit! Andnow, dear Aunt Hannah, I would | 
not be so selfish as to go to school and leave all the | 
burden of getting a living upon your shoulders, if I | 
did not know that it would be better even for you by 
and by! For if I go to school and get some little | 
edueation, T shall be able to work at something better | 
than odd jobbing. The professor and Mr. Middleton, and | 
even the commodore himself thinks that if I persevere, 
I may come to be county constable, or parish clerk, or 
something of that sort; and if I do, you know, Aunt 
Hannah, we can live in a house. with three or four 
rooms, and I can keep you in splendour! So you 
won't think your boy selfish in wanting to go to school, 
will you, Aunt Hannah?” 

“No, my darling, no. I love you, dearly, my Ishmael. 
Only my temper is tried when you run your precious | 
head into the fire, as you did last night.” 

“But, Aunt Hannah, I have read of heroes * 

“Now, now, Ishmael—don’t, deat, don't! If you | 
did but know how I hate the very sound of those old | 
dead and gone men’s namés, you wouldn't be for ever-.| 
lasting dinging of them into my ears!” said Hannah, 
nervously, 

“Well, Aunt Hannah—TI'l try to remember not to 
name them to you again. But'for all that J must follow 
where they lead me!” said this young aspirant and un- 
conscious prophet. ‘For I have elsewhere said, what I 
now with emphasis repeat, that “aspirations are pro- 
phecies,” which it requires only faith to fulfil. | 

Hannah made no reply. She was busy setting the | 
table for the supper, which the aunt and nephew pre- 














those who seldom sit down to a satisfactory meal. 

When it was over, and the table was cleared, 
Tshmael, with his book of heroes, sat opposite to her. | 
The plain deal table, scrubbed white as cream, stood | 
between them, 1 

“Aunt Hannah,” said the boy, as he watched her | 
arranging her work, “is that easier than weaving ? * 

“Very much easier, Ishmael.” 

“ And is it as profitable to you ?” 

“ About twice as-profitable, my dear; so, if the Jady 
really-can keep me in work all the year round, there 
will be no need of your poor little wages, earned by | 
your hard labour,” answered Hannah. | 

Some time after, he closed his book, and looked up. | 

“ Aunt Hannah!” 

“Well, Ishmael?” 

“ You often talk to me of my dear mother in Heaven, 
but never of my father, Who was my father, Aunt 
Hannah ?” 

(To be continued.) 





M. REGNIER’S SECRET. 


A routirvt painter sat in his shadowy atelier. Light 
entered it from the by a small aperture high above 
his head, and from behind him. Save this broad, clear 
beam of golden glory, the studio was in misty light—a 
dreamy claro oseuro, which lent to all objects uncertain 
and indefinable outlines. 

The walls were hung, from cejling to floor, with 
brown cloth; and the floor was covered with a ca 
of neutral tint. Tho only object, beside his oaken 
arm-chair, his walnut easel and pallette, that could dis- 
turb the unity of light, was a portrait hanging on the 
wall. It was evidently his own likeness, 

The resemblance could not be mistaken, thongh the 
costume was that‘of a warrior. Tt had the same hazel 
eyes, brimful of starry rays, bis dark brow, his chestunt 
hair, flowing upon his shoulders, in a glary, and the in- 
tellectual face and poetic inspiration of the handsome 
and youthful artist. It was in the costume of a crusad- 
ing knight, cross on the breast, and visor up. 

Tn this lonely room, inclosed by his brown walls, and 
with no company but. this martial portrait of himself, 
the artist sat musing, and vacantly gazing upon.a fresh 
and spotless canvas that he had an hour before placed 
upon his easel. 

His outlining pencil was in his hand, yet he had not 
drawn a line upon the canvas. He seemed in a deep 
contemplation. All at once the expression of his eye 
was eloquently creative. He was evidently forming 
within his brain with the pencil of imagination some 
fair picture, to which, by-and-bye, he would give artistic 
life upon his eanyas. 

The distant and muffled roar of “the wheels of com- 





and eyes seemed to be introverted, and he was intel- 
lectually lost in an inner werld of reality, compared 
with which the outer was but a world of shadows. 

“ Tt is in vain,” he at length exclaimed. “I have not 





Hannah epproached the table, saying: 








power to conceive of the beautiful, as my soul teaches , 








me that it exists. In every lovely image that I conjure 
up there is a painful defect. I can see no face beautiful. 
My ideal I cannot reach. Yet—yet,” he added, pen- 
sively, “that ideal must exist. If my soul can conceive 
of beauty, God, who is greater than my soul, must have 
conceived the same and ereated it, for what lie conceives 
he creates. But herein I perceive my helplessness as a 
mortal man. I have the ideal, but cannot present it to 
the eyes of my spirit. If I could grasp in spirit what 
I feel has form in my soul, I could transfer it to this 
canvas. But the face I conceive eludes me ere I can 
produce its details, and all the heavenly glory of form 
no sooner is apparent than it vanishes into a brilliant 
and bewildering chaos of glorious eyes, ruby lips, and 
golden hair. I must abandon the career of an artist if 
I cannot grasp the elements of beauty and@ fix the ex- 
pression of loveliness upon canvas. I must create a8 
well as conceive perfection, otherwise I am but a painter 
not an artist.” 

The artist walked slowly up and down his room. 
He shaded the window-light to cast his room into a 
deeper obscurity. He half-closed his eyelids, as if he 
would shut out objects and peer again into the invisible 
world, where floated the shapes of beauty which he 
would make eaptive with his impotent pencil. Slowly 
and abstractedly he paced up and down like a sleep- 
walker, who sees with the inner vision. He strove to 
carry his soul back again into the land of lovely shapes 
that he might behold once more the divine countenance 
which filled up the complement of ‘all that his soul had 
ever conceived of beauty, grace, and truth. At length 
he sat down, and closing his eyes, seemed lost in in- 
ward contemplation. 

As he sits dreamily thinking in the shadowy twilight 
of his studio, trying to eonjure again the face he had 
lost, we wiil sketch him. 

He is not too tall, but sufficiently so to be graceful 


A servant took up his petition | sently enjoyed with the appreciation only to be felt by | and dignified. His face was singularly handsome, and 


was only not effeminate, from the noble air and manly 
carriage that distinguished his aspect. 

He was an orphan. He knew not his parentage, only 
hisname. He had been found, as a boy, lying weeping 
upon the newly-made grave ofa stranger. His beauty, 
which is power everywhere, interested a benevolent 
citizen in him, and he took to his own home this chil 
of seven years old, and adopted it as his own. M. 
Regnier, this good person. could never learn more from 
this fair boy than that his name was Alfred Chevreux, 
and that it-~was “his ma who was buried in the grave, 
and who had died ofthe cholera.” 

M. Regnier was a bachelor and an artist. A poor 
painter of portraits, which produced him ineome enough 
for the respectable maintenance of’ himself and Alfred. 
The latter slept on a pallet by his side, ate with him at 
his board, his only companion, and always accompanied 
him in his walks. Their steps were oftenest directed 
to the cemetery, where M. Regnier, out of love for his 
foster-son, had erected a pretty monument to the un- 
known mother. He had painted a portrait of the 
beautiful boy, and under it he affixed the following 
words upon a-card : 


“Tye PorTRArr OF AN ORPHAN: 


To be sold to erect a stone above the grave of 
HIS MOTHER.” 

The beauty of the face attracted admiration, and the 
teuching simplicity ef the inscription moved'the hearts 
of those who admired. The pieture was bought by a 
stranger for twenty-five pounds, and with this money, 
the grave.of the sg0ther of Alfred was marked by a 
tomb. It is still there, and is known by, a beautifully 
sculptured scene on one side of the tablet, represeffting 
a child weeping upon a grave. ‘This was designed by 
the good and delicate M. Regnier. 

But by-and-bye the excellent Frenchman grew grey, 
and consumption gradually destroyed itis health. But 
as he became more saflow, and thin and feeble, the 
young Alfred grew fairer, stronger, and fuller af health 
and beauty. So-the full-blown rose on the stalk begins 
to wither and cast its leaves, while by its side a bud is 
opening ‘and forming its leaves and expanding into a 


rose, 

At length the hour came when the painter knew that 
he must die! His large black eyes seemed full of 
supernatural brightness. ‘T'o loek into them, spemed to 
Alfred like gazing into the mysterious depths of the 
world beyond! ‘Phey seemed to his imagination to 
be fathomless, to reveal infinite distance, as the 
skies do when one gazes at midnight up into their 
depths. 

_Alfred was now eighteen years ol, Te was also a 
painter. His foster-father had discovered in him genins 
and had cultivated it with the greatest care. He 
had‘spared no cost to educate his mind as well as his 
hand. He could paint victures that commanded the 
wonder of artists who knew not the pencil that pro- 
duced them; for he hid himself from the public eye, 
content to pyt his productions forward. Alreddy their 
merit, with the concealment preserved by the modest 
artist, had excited a deep interest, and .as every new 
picture appentnd, the more lively was the curigsity to 
ascertain the name of the painter. 
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“My son,” said the dying artist, “I shall soon be 
where the things we see in dreams become real. I shail 
soon mingle with the shapes and exist among the 
scenes that my imagination, imprisoned in the body, 
has only faintly perceived. But I wish to leave you, 
who remain, a secret that will give you fame above all 
artists, and compensate to you, in some sort, for the 
yg | of which you will become the inheritor. All 

can leave you are afew pictures, my easel and my 
colours, and my few personals.” 

“ Mon pere bien aimé, my more than father!” said 
Alfred, with tears filling brimful his brilliant eyes, 
while his generous heart heaved with the emotions of 
his grief. “Think not of me. Think only of the 
world to which you go. I will battle with this as you 
have done, and one day will rejoin you in that land 
of flowers and beauteous forms—the land of my 
dreams!” 

M. Regnier’s heaven was the world of an artist’s im- 
agination realized. And so he had taught Alfred to 
doubt all things save imagination, which he said was 
the only real, “and the artist who could embody,” he 
would often say to him, “ the beautiful ideal of his im- 
agination on canvas, would have the just portrait and 
faithful similitude of one of these beings who lived in 
the land of dreams—the world to which the soul goes, 
and of which the imagination of bright and glorious 
forms, while in the body, is spiritual sight ! ” 

“My son, hear now my secret,” resumed M. Regnier, 
his eyes earnestly fixed upon the young man who sat 
by liis pillow. But raise me up. I am fast going. 
There. That is easier.” 

“Do not talk, my dear father!” 

“ Yes—I cannot die without unfolding to you what 
is known to me. It is a discovery made by me of what 
I had for years believed could be realized. This belief 
I have verified. The secret is hid only in my breast. 
I reveal it to you, and leave you an immortality of 
fame, and the untold gold of the coffers of commerce 
shall be poured into your lap.” 

M. Regnier spoke with an enthusiasm that seemed to 
Alfred like inspiration. His eyes seemed to light up 
like lamps shining in the depth of mountain caverns. 
Alfred turned away his own. He feared to look steadily 
into them, lest he might see what he could not say, but 
it appeared to him as if they might reveal some terri- 
ble form. 

“ What is the secret, dear father?” 

“ Listen tome. Look me in the face. I have dis- 
covered that the pictures of the brain—the shapes of 
imagination—are indeed realities—existences; that 
they are beings who dwell in the spirit-world, and can 
be evoked and compelled to render themselves visible 
at the command of the imagination. Hear me, boy! 
Memory recalls what we have seen, and wesee the 
faces and scenes on its tablet; but just as immaterial 
and visionary are they as the forms and shapes imagi- 
nation produces. The scenes and forms and persons 
remembered are nevertheless real, though memory pre- 
sents to us but shadowy and intangible and immaterial 
forms of these real objects. Thus memory’s pencil pic- 
tures on her canvas life as it passes on; but not the 
real life, only its picture. In the same way imagina- 
tion is a painter. She produces the pictures of the scenes 
and forms and existences that are in her world—for she 
has her world as well as memory hers; and both their 
pictures represent realities: memory, of things on earth 
—imagination, of things in the immaterial world. 
When the soul leaves the body, if it be only 
an earthly and sensual soul, loving only earthly 
ebjects with no ideas but the material and terrestrial, 
and interested only in what passes on earth, it passes 
into the world of memory, and there exists by contem- 
plating the shadows and pictures and forms and scenes 
it has once passed through. Such a gross soul’s world 
is only memory, and for ever it wanders a spirit among 
the immaterial forms of what it once loved in the body. 
[It can never progress. It moves for ever and for ever 
in a circle around the sphere of memory’s world, being 
still only what it has been. But the soul that on earth 
felt superior to earth, and dwelt here as a prisoner 
rather than as one at home, which used earth but loved 
it not, and loved to dwell in that world of a spiritual 
and refined imagination which surrounds the terrestrial, 
that world of beautiful forms, scenes and beings, such 
as earth has no approach to, who fills that world with 
birds and flowers, and lovely shapes and gorgeous 
scenery and superb temples, and seeks as a poet to de- 
scribe it with his pen, and as a painter to reveal it on 
canvas—such a soul, when it leaves the body, will pass 
into this fair world of imagination, and there enters 
upon a series of delights that are eternal; for the worlil 
of imagination reflects not the past, like memory’s 
world, but advances creating, and creating advances 





from the beautiful to the more beautiful for evermore— 
for imagination has no limit either te the duration of | 
her empire or to the forms of beauty which her creation | 
develops.” 

“My dear father!” cried Alfred, who had listened | 
with strange delight to these words of the dying artist, | 
but whe seemed each instant about to expire, appearing 
only to be kept alive by the animation of his kindling ! 


soul. “Pray, repose! These sublime thoughts are too 
great for your weakness!" 

“ As the body perishes, the soul expands her wings 
for the world of imagination where it is to live for ever, 
and gathers power for the flight! I shall soon be gone! 
Hear me! Phis is my revelation to you; impress it 
firmly on your mind! 

“What you see in imagination is not imagination, 
as men call it, mere airy nothings, but are the scenes, 
beings, skies, clouds, vales, rivers, palaces, music, of 
another world, which the true soul, disdaining its 
earthly body and the globe of earth, is ever wandering 
into! But being yet in the body, it can only enter 
it a little way, but yet far enough to see something 
of the splendour of its scenes of glory and the beauty 
of its inhabitants: as a lark, which ever strives to fly 
into heaven, is even yet kept back by the earth attract- 
ing its body. 

“When you have painted a beautiful scene from 
‘fancy,’ it was a real transcript of a scene in the world 
of which I speak; of which all things men make on 
earth to represent the beautiful and the true, are but 
imitations. The palace of Solomon, the great temples 
in cities, the master-pieces ef the world’s architecture ; 
the statues, the paintings of imaginary beings or scenes, 
the house and the costly furniture, are but men’s copies 
of the realities in the world into which their imagina- 
tions enter, more or less far; copies only, and more or 
less beautiful as they see more clearly what they see 
in that world; and they see the more clearly as they 
are more spiritual. What men call unnatural in gorgeous 
works of genius, is but copies of beauties, and glorious 
men of earth (only the gue artist) have inner eyes to 
behold! ” 

Here the artist paused a moment; and then, in an 
impressive manner, pointed to a box of ebony, saying: 

“ Alfred, bring that box hither! now unlock it! 
The key is on a ribbon here on my neck.” 

‘The young man obeyed with trembling fingers. 
That black box had never been opened in his presence, 
and from a child he had regarded it with a mysterious 
curiosity. 

It was but a foot square, and not deep. Upon open- 
iug it, Alfred saw only a few oval metallic plates, not 
larger than b's hand. They had nothing visible upon 
them, and were laid in a small casket of the same shape. 
Obedient to a motion from his foster-father, he took 
the box out and placed it in his bony grasp. 

“Now, my boy, I wish you to raise carefully this 
upper plate, and hold it in the dark before your eyes! 
Shade the lamp so that the room will be in total 
obscurity.” 

“ But, my dear father, I see nothing even with the 
light but a brilliantly polished goldlike surface that 
seems as liquid as sun-light!” 

“ Obey, my child!” 

Alfred shaded the lamp, and then, in the darkness, 
raised the piece of polished metal before hiseyes. At 
first he saw only a strange light upon it that seemed to 
proceed from the metal itself. But looking steadily, he 
saw reveal itself to his wendering gaze the most lovely 
scene his imagination had ever conceived of; nay, as he 
leoked, he knew that his imagination had seen the 
same! Visibly before him was a gorgeous temple of 
gold and precious stones, purple mountains, waterfalls, 
skies of pearl, amethyst an beryl, vales of beauty, such 
as painters see in their most felicitous dreams, while 
beings like angel forms and more lovely than earth’s 
loveliest child, moved amid these celestial scenes full of 
joy, and bathing as it were in an atmosphere of happi- 
ness and delight. Over all spread Heaven’s own 
ineffable splendour. The beautiful clouds were barks 
on which groups of these lovely creatures, gently borne 
by zephyrs, sailed above the emerald vale, singing as 
they moved, filling all the air above with melody such 
as mortal ears never heard save with the ears of the 
imagination. 

“ My father!” exclaimed the amazed Alfred, ‘‘ what 
heavenly view is here revealed to mortal eyes ? ” 

“ A real scene in the ‘world of imagination,’ my 
son! That plate and others below it, are actual scenes 
impressed thereon, and fixed there by a wonderful pro- 
cess which I have discovered. They can only be seen 
in the darkness; for surrounding earthly objects 
materially obscure the realities of the world from which 
painters and poets copy all the beauties they describe 
with pen, or paint with pencil!” 

“ And how, sir; how,-my dear father, have you im- 
pressed and fixed what you beheld there upon these 
plates?” asked the wondering and charmed youth, still 
gazing in the darkness upon the brilliant picture 
revealed upon the plate of gold, 

“ By being first impressed with the reality of imagina- 
tion. This faith took full pre of my soul! IfI 
would paint a beautiful ‘ideal face,’ I would close my 
eyes, and there would aj to my inner vision the 
face of beauty I sought! I knew that it was not fancy, 
but a living one; and so retracing the image in memory, 
Lafterwards transferred it to canvas! ” 

“But, my father, did the canvas reflect the truth? ” 

“Never! The image, whether scenery or a face of 
loveliness and glory, lost all its spirituality in passing 





through the material media of colours to be expressed 
on my canvas!” 

“So it has always been with me! So that the most 
beautiful ideal has, when transferred to canvas, seemed 
to me almost a deformity! Yet the world’s homage 
and adulation pronounced it the perfection of loveliness ! 
But I saw the original face in the world of imagina- 
tion, and knew how much was lost in the copy!” 

“ This disappointment was my daily unhappiness, 
my son! At length I reflected that if I could see these 
things so clearly in imagination, it were possible to 
present them as real pictures by some other medium 
than the pencil. This idea haunted me day and night. 
About this time——” 

“My father, you are weaker! You speak by 
supernatural strength! Let me entreat you to rest 
awhile.” 

“No, my son! my minutes are numbered. Now, 
when I close my eyes I am at once in the world of 
imagination, and floating amid scenes of delight that I 
cannot express. The nearer I approach the moment of 
death, the more rapidly the material things of this world 
fade into the realities of the spiritual, as a shadow re- 
tires into and loses itself in the object that throws it, 
when the sun is at high noon above it. The shadow 


of life is fast approaching the foot of the tal, and 
soon will lose itself in it, and all will be shadowless 
sunshine around me. Hear me, Alfred! The thought 
haunted me that these scenes of imagination’s world 


mag 
might be arrested and fixed, so that they would be ever 
present to the eye like a painting. 

“ About this time the extraordinary discovery of M. 
Daguerre, that the image of terrestrial objects could be 
instantly impressed and fixed visibly upon a pre 
surface of polished plate, and by the instrumentality of 
the sun’s light, had been made public, it was so wholly 
in harmony with my own peculiar theory of the possi- 
bility of fixing the scenes, perceived by the eye, in the 
world of imagination, upon a very sensitive material 
body, that I was quite confirmed in my faith of the 
feasibility of conveying impressions of immaterial and 
imaginative scenes, visibly to material vision. 

“T thus argued: If the sun which reveals nature, 
can, by his light, impress natural objects upon a plate 
which holds them there, why may not the human eye, 
the sun of the soul, which reveals imaginative objects 
to the mind, instrumentally transmit from the world 
of imagination what it there beholds upon a material 
te and there fix the images or pictures there- 
° 


“Tn a word fix the pictures of the thoughts, my dear 
father?” 

“Only when those thoughts are creative and form 
images, which is seeing what exists there. But mere 
moral thoughts, which are feelings, the eye has no 
power over. After much study and an infinite variety 
of experiments upon the power of the eye, I discovered 
that the momentary image which the eye holds of any 
brilliant object after ‘being turned away from it, can be 
detained by filling the eye with a subtle solution, 
which, itself,@vas the more wonderful discovery of the 
two: for, this secret known, the image followed. By 
means of this discovery, I could retain for a day, upon 
the retina of my eye, the perfect and clearimage of any 
object I desired to copy upon my canvas; not the 
colourless image of the daguerreotype plate, but with 
the splendour of that of the camera!” 

“ And have you this wonderful secret still?” 

“Yes! But I stopped not here. In seeking to verify 
one theory I had discovered, as men do, a new law. 
Wonderful as this law was, I passed beyond it! It oc- 
curred to me that, by taking a plate of the purest gold, 
and polishing it with the dust of a diamond, combining 
thus the most perfect materia of nature, which of neces- 
sity would be approaching the border of the i ial, 
I might form a subtle, electrical surface, that, dipped in 
the solution which I had prepared for fixing pictures of 
thiags upon the retina, would electrically receive and 
retain the images of the things seen in the thoughts— 
that is, objects in the world of imagination! I knew 
that the eye sees by a law of electricity, and that it can 
convey, as in mesmeric influences, an electrico-intellec- 
tual impression upon the mind, so that one mind 
andy the images of things passing through another 
mind! 

“ At length I succeeded. I triumphed! I prepared, 
after innumerable failures and difficulties, a plate that 
would receive my thoughts of objects—daguerreotype 
them; that if I fixed my eyes steadily in the dark, 
upon the prepared plate, and began to imagine a gor- 
geous scene, it would reveal itself electrably as seen by 
my imagination upon the surface before me, and then 
become a fixed picture! You yourself see the truth of 
what I say. This discovery was only perfected five 
weeks ago; but sleepless nights and days of anxious 
thought, to reach success, have taken my life! Behold! 
Is not this a discovery that I-may bequeath to my son? 
Before your pictures, after this, the artists of the ma- 
terial world will throw down their pencils in dismay! 
The earth will be filled with the glorious and celestial 
pictures of scenes and forms in the world of imagina- 
tion, and the colours and palette of the painter will be 
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cast away for ever! Look at this face on the second 
plate! Has earth anything so lovely ?” 
The young man clasped his hands with joy and sur- 


rise. 
ar This is the face. This is the divine countenance I 
have so often beheld in imagination, my dear father. 
Ok ! is it and can it be real?” 

“She is a being existing in that world of all that is 
beautiful, the empire of splendour, loveliness, and grace 
and symmetry, where beauty fills all things like the 
common air.” 

“Then it is no ideal. Then such an angel lives. 
Oh! what is earth that I should be a captive here with 
such a land beyond!” ; 

“ That land you can enter in part by your imagina- 
tive powers. Poets and painters, like the larks and 
nightingales, are ever hovering and singing and soar- 
ing near its open gates, through which they get 
ylimpses of its glories, and hear notes of its songs; 
and what they write and paint for men, is what they 
have heard and seen here. Genius is more genius the 
more it tries its wing in the rosy skies of this world, 
where all forms of beauty dwell, and ever uniting and 
unfolding, for ever develop new forms still.” 

Here the dying artist, who had talked with a super- 
natural strength imparted by the subject, extending his 
hand, said: 

“Farewell, Alfred. I bequeath to you this box, 
these six remaining plates, and the secret of the prepa- 
ration of the subtle solution for their golden surfaces. 
lu leaving you these, I leave you aseoret of wealth 
and glory more valuable than money or estates. Re- 
ceive them, and use them for the delight of your race, 
aud let not my name be forgotten when men shall do 
honour to this celestial art.” 

Thus speaking, M. Regnier extended his cold hand 
aad pressed the feverish palm of that of the excited 
young man, and then, without a sigh, ceased to exist. 

Alfred with nervous haste removed the shade from 
the lamp, for it filled his soul with awe unsupportable 
for a moment to bealone in darkness with the corpse of 
a dead map. 

The face of the departed artist looked calm and 
dignified, and more noble than before; for death, like a 
sculptor on marble, removes all that is superfluous and 
external to the true outline underneath, and brings out 
the true features of the man. All that is earthly, all 
that is gross, all materialism, all thatearth has gregated 
about and upon the true man, death's chisel removes ; 
and the “man,” separate from the excrescences of 
passion and earth, is manifest. Thus death ennobles 
by taking away. 

Alfred gazed upon the dead artist. He thought he 
had never seen so majestic a face. He wept over him 
as a father lost. 

The funeral past, Alfred felt helplessly alone. Every 
morning he gathered flowers, or purc them from 
the flower-girls, and wreathing two immortelles, cast 
one of them upon the fresh grave of M. Regnier, and 
laid the other, wet with the dew of his filial tears, upon 
the marble tomb of his mother. 





Two months after the death of his foster-father, we | 
introduce him to our readers, The severity of grief for | 
the dead is subdued to the gentle expression of resigna- | 
tion. The adopted child of Regnier the painter was 
now an artist, and with his own atelier. He had 
ambition and brilliantly shining vistas of glory. He 
was an artist, yet he had the soul and aspiration of a 
warrior. Ashe painted, he felt within him a greater 
thirst for martial fame, for the crimson laurels of the 
field of battle, than for the rosy wreath of genius in 
seclusion. 

“IT shall never behold myself as a warrior,” he said 
one day, before his easel. “I will paint myself as one, 
that in the visible semblance I may see what the real 
would be.” 

So he painted his portrait as a knight of the four- 
teenth century—as a follower of Godfrey de Boulogne 
—as‘a warrior in armour & la croisade. And when he 
had completed his work he sighed : 

“ Beauty, and grace, and love do heart-homage to a 
knight like this, but never sigh for the love of a poor 
painter. Yet I could love. I have a heart that could 
mingle its holiest emotions with all that is pure and 
good that wells up in a woman’s soul. The beautiful 
of earth and the good are rich and noble. They dis- 
dain the poor artist. If they come hither it will be to 


command : 
“*Sir painter, paint me my portrait! Sir painter, 
when it And proud men, 


done, here is thy gold!’ 
men of the world, whom I ite, will bow down before 
the portrait I paint, kiss it, and fold the originals, all 
warm and loving, in their conquering arms. Yet I can 
love! My heart is full of love! My soul overflows 
with sympathy! To some one I would unite my 
heart, that we may be one. But earth's haughty and 
and beautiful daughters look down upon me as a ser- 
vant of art, an instrument of their prideful self-love— 
as only the sunlight that ypes; only useful 
and subservient to their glory.” 





It was just after such a morbidly sensitive soliloquy 
of Alfred Chevreux, that we introduce the young | 


artist to the reader, alone in his studio, seated before a 
blank canvas. Too proud to suffer the beauty of any 
one of the fair girls who had sat to him for their por- 
traits (for he had already become famous), to touch his 
heart or interest his feelings, he one day sat, as we 
have discovered him, before his easel dreaming, that is, 
endeavouring to imagine a face that would comprise 
the complement of female lovliness and grace. 

“This face I will paint and fall in leve with. It 
shall be my ideal! I will worship it, for it has an 
existence somewhere in this beautiful world, where the 
Divine Goddess of Imagination wields her dazzling 
sceptre over an empire uf ever-changing beauty. 

So he sought to imagine a maiden of beauty and 
glory, whose smallest perfection should surpass all the 
beauty of the proudest daughter of earth! 

‘*] will transfer her to my canvas! I will learn so 
to love her in imagination, that when I see her here- 
after, in the bright world where my foster-father now 
dwells in infinite joy, I shall recognize and love her for 
ever!” 

But in vain his mental efforts to bring before his 
mind's conception the beauteous and loving ideal his 
heart sought for, and his pencil waited for. Perhaps 
some beauty will ask why did he not spiritually daguer- 
reotype the imaginative being he sought to embody on 
canvas ? 

He had tried to do so. For three weeks after M. 
Regnier expired and was entumbed, he endeavoured to 
convey to the prepared plates of diamond-polished gold, 
the conceptions of his brain. Yet there were impres- 
sions fixed there! But his conceptions were so horrible 
—the forms that came into his eye were so frightful, 
the plate received and retained such demoniac counten- 
ances, that he fled from the room, for they seemed 
bodily present and ready to overpower him! 

“Truly, there is a wicked world where a fallen 
imagination reigns and creates as well as a beautiful 
and upper world! By some forgetfulness, M. Regnier, 
dying, neglected to show me how to guard the latter 
against the intrusion of the scenes of the former. I 
perceive that there is a gross and wicked spiritual 
world, where a wicked imagination reigns, and where 
the wicked soul discerns scenes of sin, of lust, of rapine, 
of horror and of guilt, of deformity and of disgust, in 
opposition to the beautiful world, wherein a pure ima- 
gination, wherein exalted and spiritual genius roams 
and hereafter dwells. How shall I secure only the 
scenes of the pure world? ” he asked himself. 

As he asked this question, he sat down, and ere long 
slept from weariness of heart and head. 

“If thou wert free from the vices of youth, wert thou 
pure and good, and chaste and sacred in thy imagina- 
tion, thou would’st see nothing that defiles, but ail thy 
vision beholds would be beautiful and pure! Men see 
in the world of imagination as their eyes are. If the 
eye is evil, they behold evil. If the eye is pure, they 
see only the good, lovely, and pure! Thus have men 
a helland a heaven. ‘They create and receive, each by 
what they are. M. Regnier, though a poor man, was a 
pure man. His virtues gave him ingress to the happy 
world where sinless imagination dwells. But thou art 
sinful, and the power to produce through impure eyes, 
upon thy plate of gold, a picture of a sinless world, is 
denied thee! What thou art is what is impressed and 
fixed, and when thou lookest on the plate thou behold- 
est the deformities dis-angled by thy sin-clouded vision ; 
for a prospect, however perfect, transmitted through an 
imperfect or flawed lens, becomes distorted.” 

hus spake a voice to his soul as he sat in his studio 
with half-shut eyes, trying to bring back from the 
world of imagination the fleeting form and face of some 
beauteous imaginative conception. 

“T see, he said, suddenly rising up, “I am con- 
demned. I have not been pure and good. But from 
this hour I will amend. For if light sin is to mar the 
excellency of the inner vision of the soul, whereby I 
behold the glorious things of the world of beautiful 
forms, I will from this hour be penitent and pure! ” 

After he had prayed, he rose up and seated himself at 
his easel. Before him was still stretched the stainless 
canvas. He once more half-closed his eyes, and sought 
to create a beautiful face that he might love—that is, 
conjure up this face from the world of imagination. As 
he gazed upon the opposite wall, endeavouring to let 
his imagination have full play in the realms of beauty 
beyond earth, he gradually saw revealed to his eyea 
face, such as his imagination, when he had not sinned, 
had never ted. it d to him that on the dark 
cloth before him this face was visible; it seemed to him 
warm with life. It had the most glorious eyes, the rich- 
est hair, all gold and amber, the rubiest lips, the most 
perfect nose, the prettiest chin, and cheeks superbly 
rich with those delicious carnative changes which fear 
and modesty love to chase over a maiden's face. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed. “If this picture of the 
imagination were flesh and blood, it could not more 
sweetly tempt the painter’s pencil. This is my ideal, 
and so like life, that my foster-father never spoke truer 
than when he taught me that the maidens of imagina- 
tion’s world are more real than women of earth, who 
are but shadow imitations and bungling copies of these. 








I will seize it while it lingers upon my introverted 
vision.” 

Thus speaking, he began to paint what he saw in his 
mind's eye. Disdaining the details of a chalk outline, 
he poured his rich colours over his canvas with the 
gorgeous profusion of inspiration; as an artist, indeed, 
would paint an angel that could sit but seven minutes, 
and must away. 

“Oh, beauty! oh, glorious eyes! oh, heavenly 
cheeks! oh, transcendent brows! oh, lovely and tempt- 
ing lips! oh, queenly head and neck imperial! What 
can earth’s proud dames compare with thee! Surely, 
my eyes must be touched with M. Regnier's charm, that 
this lovely shape remains so present and fixed before 
me. It lives and breathes! The beings of imagina- 
tion’s world are indeed real existences.” 

Thus he soliloquized, as he painted in a species of 
inspiration, and each moment piled his canvas with 
beauty. He had caught the matchless features and 
seized the tints and outlines, and had before hima 
wondrous likeness of what he saw, when, as he glanced 
up after lighting up the eyes with something of the 
splendour of the original, behold the face had dis- 
appeared! He could see nothing but the brown cloth 
hanging before his eyes. He sat amazed. He half- 
closed his eyes, and tried to recall it. But in vain. 

“My imagination has failed me! This lovely girl, 
conjured from the land of beauty has disappeared. But 
was ever imagination so real? I could see her eyes 
move and her lips part, and her bosom heave as I 
painted. Is it possible that imagination’s world has a 
being so like flesh and blood, but only far more beautiful 
than all earth’s daughters ? ” 

Thus soliloquizing, he gazed, lost in admiration, 
upon the outlines of beauty that he had succeeded in 
transferring to his canvas. 

At length, seating himself in his arm-chair, he 
endeavoured, by shutting his eyes, to recall the fair 
being, who had so completely realized his ideal, again 
from the world of imagination. 

At length, in the silence and obscurity of his apart- 
ment, he fell asleep. The brush dropped from his 
hand, and his head lay back upon the chair, and the 
room was still. 

Softly now the hangings were put aside by a fair 
hand, and a face looked in. It was the same beautiful 
one he had been painting. There was a smile in the 
eyes and a gentle “hush!” upon the lips as she 
looked partly over her shoulder to some one behind 
her. 

“ He sleeps,” she said in a whisper. 

“ Let us softly enter,” said a voice. 

The last speaker was a noble-looking man, with a 
military air, and a head white with the snows of nearly 
three-score winters. There was between him and the 
maiden (for a mortal she was) a resemblance that 
betrayed relationship. 

He is her grandfather. His daughter, thirty years 
before, had married a dissolute husband, and only within 
a year had he learned that she was dead, leaving an 
only child. To find this lost grandson, the inheritor of 
his title and estates, he was now accompanied by his 
only grand-daughter, the beautiful Eugenie, in her 
seventeenth year, the child of his eldest son. Their 
inquiries had ultimately led them to the studio of the 
young artist, whom he had previously learned was the 
surviving son of Madam Chevreux, his unhappy 
daughter. 

The artist, as she gently put back the drapery before 
the door to look in, had been so absorbed in’ conjuring 
up a fair being from the world of imagination, that 
when he saw the sweet face of his cousin, he did not 
realize its terrestrial origin. She in the meanwhile 
gazed upon him as he painted, fearing to disturb him, 
as he seemed to be wrapt in a reverie. Behind her, in 
the obscurity, stood the French noble, tracing with joy, 
in the handsome artist, the lineaments of his own 
house. 

Alfred, as he slept, felt a sympathetic consciousness 

of eyes resting upon him. He opened his own, and 
started at beholding two persons before him, and one 
of them his ideal. 

It took but a few moments for an explanation to 
take place. Who shall describe the happiness of the 
artist as he folded to his heart his beautiful cousin, 
rejoicing to the depths of his soul that she was not a 
being of imagination’s world; but of the earth, a beau- 
tiful, loveable girl, and his own cousin ? 

Of course Eugenie and Alfred, though cousins, 
became lovers. Alfred married, in Notre Dame, the 
charming Eugenie. His grandfather soon died, quite 
content, and Alfred became the Marquis de Rustignac ; 
they now live in a delightful chateau on the banks 
of the Seine. 

As to the discovery made by M. Regnier, whereby 
pictures of the mind could be impressed and fixed upon 
prepared plates, something after the daguerreotype pro- 
cess, Alfred, satisfied with the world of reality in the 
person of the beautiful Eugenie, thought no mu/® of 
it; and ceasing to be an artist when he became a 
marquis, the secret was forgotten by him, and, it is to 
be feared, lost to the world. N. C. 
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PRIDE AND LOVE. 


CHAPTER IL 

“Tr you were not so childish, Nellie, I should be 
prouder of my wife! 

The speaker, a tall, proudly built man, of a proud 
race, looked almost sternly down at the young blossom 
before him, which, with dimpled, clasped hands, had 
been dancing at the sight of a new bracelet that lay in 
its velvet casket—a present from her husband. But now 
the brown eyes with the silken lashes lay heavy with 
tears, and the red lips trembled like a rose stirred by a 
toueh of cold wind. 

“Tf you were not so childish, wife,” he continued, 
“more like Hortense Rivers—do you know I heard her 
call you a perfect baby to a friend, the other evening at 
the ball. Whata glorious woman she is!—so stylish, 
so queen-like! I think that woman would have been 
my wife if J had not found you instead, my Nellie.” 

“What would you have me do, Horton? Would you 








have me a second Hortense Rivers?” 
The young voice qnivered with pain, but far back 
in the depth of those brown eyes was a fire—a some- 


thing that told what Nellie Valle could be. 

“Tf possible, yes, Nellie; to be sure you can never 
be such a queen—those tender lips of thine could néver 
curl in scorn, bending hundreds te your will, 
as Hortense does. Yet you might be more of a 
women.” 

“ Really!” 

He turned quickly at the sound of her cutting reply, 
but her eyes were glancing out ef the " lace-cur- } 
tained window, and her slippered foot crushed the 
mossy buds of the carpet deep as the pain was crushing 
her heart, 

“ And, Nellie,” he ventured again, “at the party te- 
night dont wear white, with rosebuds in your hair. It 
reminds me of the little country girl of a year ago that 
I took for my own. As my wife you should wear vel- 
vets and silks, diamonds and pearls.” 


“Really!” 

“Yes, really, Nellie Valle; and I shall expect to see} 
you to-night as 1 never saw you before—filashing in | 
jewels, a radiant woman, a perfect Hebe, and —~” 

“ As queenly as Hortense Rivers.” 

“ You are sarcastic, Nellie.” 

“Am 1?” 

“Tndeed you are! as 

“T am imitating Hortense Rivers,” she said, coolly, 
passing from the room and leaving him alone with the 
December twilight. 


Somehow he didn’t feel exactly satisfied at what he 
had done, for he was very fond of his young wife; but 
he had always admired a brilliant woman, and—well, 
he detertinined to think no mere about it. So he drew 
the curtain farther back and gazed out at the busy 
world, at the wintry sky, aad tried to hush the pleading 
whispers of conscience. 

And Nellie Valle—God alone saw the tearless agony 
of the one-year bride as, standing alone in her ‘roam, 
she put away every childish action, every thought— 
put them away with an icy bridge between them 
and her, and saw them floating away. Horton Valle 
was her husband, and she would obey him if it killed | 
her. 





* * * * 

“Ts it possible, Nellie Valle—is this my wife?” 
Horton Valle asked it, as he threw down the evening 
paper, and turned on the gas-light to admire the flash- 
ing beauty. 

Pink satin and diamends; the white, sloping shoulders 
gleaming like marble, and the exquisite arms perfect 
as a statue’s, Everything perfect, even to thie tiny 
slippers, from the diamoud-crowned head to the cold, 
bitter cold, eyes and lips, that made Horton Valle 
shudder to his heart. He had longed for a proud 


woman, and he had one. 
* * . . * * 





“What's the matter, Valle ?—dreaming, old boy, and 
with such a divine nature as that for your wife? 1 
have never met her before, though I have heard her 
mentioned as a stray sunbeam, and instead I find—ex- 
cuse me, Valle—but a glittering iceberg. She's the belle 
of the room. Horton, but—Jove! she freezes me! ” 

Horton Valle had been silently watching Nellie as | 
she moved here and there! had seen the “glittering | | 
eyes, so cold, and—well, he hadn't felt altogether 
pleased after all. He had heard’ numerous whispers | 
concerning the change, and one had said—“If it were | 
my wife it would kill me.” Somehow he felt almost’| 
afraid of her in this new light. 

He had been thinking of “this, when his friend, Bob | 
Saunders, had broke so sudde nly in upon him, and who | 
a moment after carried him along in the music-reom to | 
hear her sing, but they could not get near her for the | 
crowd. 

Hortense Rivers passed near them, but Horton turned 
away! she did not seem as brilliant as before, now that 
his wife had grown like her, and at an early hour, 
wegried and cross, he sought his wife, asking her to ac- 
company him home. She ‘bowed coldly, but said, softly: 


| tree, which, from the description, was ewidently the 


| the plant and its uses. 


| Amtony’s army wore them in 


“ You must remain till I have danced once, as [ pro- 
mised early, and then I will be at liberty to go-” 

He bit his lips and drew back, and felt.for once that 
she was a mite too queenly, and that he was getting 
sick of the whole thing. 





CHAPTER IL 


A YBAR went by, and again the winter wind held its 
wild revelry without. How cold the stars looked to! 
Horton Valle, as standing before the same -wixdow | 
where we saw him once before, he looked out agaim at, 
the night, lonely and sad; and, bitterest of all, was the | 
startliug truth that he had made his own misery; he 
knew it then—saw what a great mistake he had 
mace, 

His wife sat epposite, her white fingers gliding over 
the keys of the piano, and her small head bent-as if 
dreaming. All at once,’as if some angel had’ yuided 
her fingers, she struck on an old song that she had 
sung in happier days—a pretty, simple little thing, that 
went to one’s heart. Her husband started and looked 
round just as her voice followed each note in thrilling 
melody. He erossed the room and stood directly before 
where the subdued light fell on each face, and when | 
she had finished, and leaned her face on her hands, he | 
came close and knelt beside her, crying huskily. 

“ Nellie, I want my ehild-wife back! It's all wrong, | 
darling, and nas been wrong for a:year! Oh, darling, let | 
love melt the iey veil that falls like the hand of death | 
between us! Be the same sweet blossom that I found | 
two years ago, and I will try to preve worthy of you 
with the help of God.” 

She laid her snowdrep hands on the rich waves of 
brown hair that crowned his white forehead, murmuring 
softly: 

“She has come back again, Horton, to the firm shelter 
of yourarms. Don’t send her away in the cold world 
again!” 

“ Never, darling, never! ” 

And when the gilded elock struck nino, it struck the 
hour that made those two hearts happier than they 
had ever been vefore, for now they were stronger and 
truer for the waves of sorrow that had surrounded 
them, feeling that nothing could come between them in 
the future—knowing that God smiled on both. 

MF 











SOMETHING NEW ABOUT COTTON. 


From time immemorial, Cotton has been a product of 
all trepieal gountries, Hindostan, China, Persia, Egypt, 
and Siwvily have all grown this wonderful plant; and 
when South America was discovered, the natives were 
engaged in its cultivation. The earliest;mention of the 
manufacture. of cotten among eaglier writers occurs in 
the works of Herodotus, who wrote in the year 445, 
B. C., thatthe natives. of India were accustomed to 
clothe themselves in garments made from the fruit of a 





cotien plant. The term muslin was deriyed from 
Mosul, a city of Mesopotamia, where those-soft and 
beautiful fabries were manufactured, These cloths 
were carried into Europe by the Assyrian merchants, 
together with their silks from China, their carpets from. | 
Persia, and their spices from farther East, Perhaps 
the most remarkable fact in connection with this 
portion of our subject is, that specimens of this mann- | 
fagtuve have been found in Peruvian tombs, proving its 
existence in that country long before it could have 

breuglit over from, Asia. Not.oply did the Hindoos 
manufacture the plain cotton cloth, but printed calicoes 
of the most beautiful hues and figures were observed by 
the early navigators in tlieir voxages down the coast of 
Hindostan, and the adjacent islands. All the early 
Greek writers refer to the growth and manufacture of 
cotton in the East; aud the probability is, that the, 
expedition of Alexander the Great into India con- 
tributed to render the Greeks better acquainted with 


GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

The Greeks and Romans first made use of garments 
impovted from India, and made from cotton, about the 
year 200, B.c.; and after that time we find cotton 
goods frequently referred to by the Latin writers. The 
india muslins were early imported into Egypt, and 
that country. Arian, 
Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and others, - concur 
in stating that even after the introduction of cotton 
{fabrics into Hurope, it wassome centuries before the 
| manufacture became established there, Once established, 
it began soon to be used for other purposes besides the 
construction of garments; awnings, coverings for 
| tents, and other comforts, became in use among the 
Romans, although at that period the material was of 
course very expensive. 

Propertius oe & young ae Seine 
who, having permitted the sacred fire on the altar 
Vesta to become nearly extinguished, oa ae 
punishment certaim to be inflicted upon her fer her 





carelessness, threw upon the ashes the fillet of muslin. 


from her head, when, specially favoured by the goddess 
it Lecame ignited, and her lifo was saved. Virgil. 
Catullus, Ovid, and all the later Roman writers, make 
frequent mention of cotton garments, sails, tents, &c., 
in their works. 

THE NEW WORLD. 

Passing from the Old World to the New, we learn 
that the Mexicans made of cotton large webs, woven 
with different figures and colours, representing different 
animals and flowers. Of feathers, interwoven’ with 
cotten, they made mantles and bed-curtains, carpets, 
gowns and various other things. Among the articles 
discovered by Cortez, in Mexico, and sent home to 
Charles V., were mantles of various colours, tapestries, 
handkerchiefs, counterpanes, and carpets. 

Magellan also found the Brazilians accustomed to 
the use of this substance, even making their beds of it. 

It would be useless, if not impossible, to attempt to 
fathom the mystery of the cotton manufacture on the 
American continent: whether it was derived from the 
Orientals, or was spontaneous, arising from the neces- 
sities of the people, will ever remain a matter of doubt. 
When Christopher Columbus landed at Guania, one of 
the Lucaye Islands, on the 12th October, 1492, it being 
the first land he had seen after cressing the Atlantic, 
his vessels were surrounded by canoes filled with 
| natives, bringing cotton in skeins to exchange. Five 
days after he landed on the Island of Cuba, he saw the 
cloths made of cotton, of which the native women 
wore dresses, an@ also a sort of network called “ ham- 
macas,” which they stretched between two poles, andin 
which they my at night;-from this word comes our 
“hammock.” At Hayti and Guadaloupe was also 
found cotton in skeins, and the simple machinery with 
which to weave it: even the idols were made of cotton. 
The various nations of South America appear to have 
understood the manufacture of cotton from the most 
remote ages. "When Pizarro first met the Peruvians, 
he found them clothed in tunies ef cotton, and armed 
with shields and bucklers made ef the same material, 
thickly quilted, to protect them from the arrows and 
spears of their enemies. They made of it elothing of 
every description, hangings, and innumerable other 
things. A yearly tribute paid by the provinces in 
Mexico to the Emperor, consisted of cotton; and so in 
Peru, the Inca, from time immemorial, was costumed in 
a dress made of cotton, and ef many colours, fabricated 
by virgins consecrated to the worship of the sun. It 
is truly wonderful, when we reflect on the discovery 
that these es, until then unknown to the rest of 
the world, should have possessed ideas of commerce 
and manufactures agreeing so entirely with those of 
the Old World and, yet truly innate. Im Mexico, they 
net only mantfactured clothing from cotton at the 
period of their discovery, and evidently centuries be- 
fore, but they also made ® species of paper from it; 
and one of their'‘kinds of money, then in circ 
consisted of cotton, fabricated for the purpose. 

THE WONDERFUL INDIA MUSLIN, 

The Indians not only »were the first te apply the 
cotton plant to domestic uses, and invent the means for 
manufacturing it. successfully, but they were quite as 
wonderful for the beauty and delicacy of their fabrics. 
Indeed, some of their muslins might well be thought to 
have been the work of fairies or inseets. In the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, complete garments have been and are. 
still inade so mre 8 fime, that they can be drawn 
through a finger-ring. ‘These fabrics you could hardly 
feel im your hand, and the thread, when spun, was 
seareely discernible. They were not exported, but 
were bought up by the Great Mogul and the principal 
officers of the court for their wives and daughters. 

Speaking of the turbans of the Mohammedan Indians, 
Tavernier says: “ The rich have them of g0 fine cloth 
that twenty-five or thirty ells of it put into a turban will 
not weigh four ounces.”, An English merchant. in the 
seventeenth century complained of the high price of 
these goods, thirty shillings a yard, for what. he called 
“only the shadow of # connnodity.” 

Asiaplensap sh Runaswe relates, thut at Shantee- 
pouru and Dhaka muslins 
hundved rupees apiece—a rupee is about two shillings. 
At two.places in Bengal, muslins are made by a few 
families so exceedingly fine that four months are re- 
quired to weave one piece, which sells at 500 rupees. 
When this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew has 
fallen upon it, it is no longer discernible. The Orientals 
term the Dhaka muslins “ webs of woven wind,” aud were 
certainly quite. justified in. the nape iat considering 
the marvellous skill te which they had attained in the 
manufacture. A computation made concerning this 
muslin resulted as follows: 29 yards of thread weighed 

one grain, which would give to the pound avoirdupois, 
203,000 yards, ov 115 miles, 2 furlongs, 60 yards. The 
manufacture of cotton im India was never, as ig other 


coun speciallocalities, but was universal. 
The growth of cotton has been nearly as general as 
the here the women spent a 
portion of their in spinning, 
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a domestic mantifacture, and ecarfied on with the rudest 
and cheapest apparatus, it required neither capity. mills, 
nor an assemblage of various tratles. 


The women; in- | tiful texture: 


cotton, and the’ touwnspédfile’ were very generally | 
weavers of’ cotton cloth, of a truly exqitisite and beat- 
Huriain, a small African city on the 





deed, ‘performed most of the laboitt, from separating the | Meditetraneam, was at this period nated for its emi- 


cotton from the seed by a ride ind-gin' to tlre’ Tittle 
more Gomplicated labours involved in its ‘final ‘manu- 
facture. At sunrise, the weavers 6f Guzerat have been 
accustomed to fix theit lboms under the shinde of the 
tamarind and mango trees, and there, continue ‘their 
labours, With intervals of repose, Until the shadows of 
evehing fell, and as it Was 2;000 years ago. so; with 
little change and little improvement, the culture and 
mantfacture are tatried on to-day, and yet with their 
rude and homely tools, they produce @ result impossible 
to be arrived at by the Buropeans, with all their ma- 
chinery, and all the aids ‘that science has laid before 


em. 
In the downfall of the Roman Empire arts and com- 


merce perished. Atthis dark period there are merely | 


a few incidental notices of the cotten manufécture in 
the east. Omar, the successor of Mohammed, is des- 
cribed as “ preaching in a tattered cotton gown, torn in 
twelve places ;” and Ali, his fellow-fanatic, who became 
Caliph after him, “ went on the day of his inauguration, 
to the mosque, dressed in a thin cotton gown, tied round 
him with a girdle, and a coarse turban on his head.” We 
may hence infer that cotton cloth was a common ma- 
terial of dress in Arabia at the time of the Hegira, and 
had probably been so for many generations, as the soil 
was too arid for the production of flax, and the 
climate too hot for favouring the gtowth of 4 soft fleece 
on sheep. 

The exporting of-cotton seems to have commenced 
about 500 years ist; for at that period it is 
known to have been in use in, Egypt, where none was 
then grown. It first began to be grown and manufac- 
tured in Egypt at about the Christian era. By a second 
century, an established trade had been bpéened between 
India and the ports beyond the Red Sea. I 


CHEXA, 

Meanwhile the Chinese, usually in advance of the 
rest of the world, “had cultivated: cotton for a Jong 
period, in ignorance of its'uses, It was not witil the 
sixth century that the plant was tuttéd’to any acebunt 
in China; and even much ‘later before it’ was manufic- 
tured to atry extent. Its ifttroduction wes tatnrally 
very strongly opposed by’ the’ wool and silk spiiners. 
In the year 502, we-are-informed that the Emperor 
Ou-ti, of the Leang dynasty,:/had a robe of. cotton: this 
fact, is historical, having been deemed of sufficient im- 
portazice to be recorded among the archives of the em- 
pire. In one of the poems of a Celestial poet of the 
period, we are informed that “the whole town is full 
of eotton flowers ;” for itis really a fact that the plant 
was cultivated in the gardens,solely for the sake of its 
flowers, while the foreign ambassadors were then in the 
habit of presenting the Emperor with garments 
of eotton, which, were held by him in the highest es- 
timation. 

COTTON IN EUROPE, 

It seems almost inexplicable tliat. while silk and 
other goods from India and China regularly found 
their way to Rome, the manufacture of cbtton fabsics 
must, fo our knowledge, have lingered 1,300 years on 
thie shores of the Mediterranean before it erossed over 
to Greece or Italy, and more so when we see that imthe 
former place; not only had cotten goods been fur ¢en- 
turies imported, but as early as the clese of the eighth 
century, the raw material was imported and used.in the 
manufacture of paper. 


SPAIN. 

The date of the introduction of the cotton manufacture 
into Europe is veiled in obscurity, but is genemlly 
assigned to the period of the conquest:of Spain by the 
Moors in the eighth century. Inthe reignof Abderah- 
man the Great, about the year 950, the cotton-plantis said 
to have been naturalized in Spain, and the manufacture 
was carried on at Seville, Cordova, and Granada, wherd 
it continued to flourish for several. centuvies. Bareelona 
was famous in particular for her manuiaeture oi sail- 
cloth. The term fustaneros (from which the. word 
fustian is taken) was given in Spain to the weavers of 
cotton goods of a stout make, or as the Spanish-word 
signifies, substantial. 
at the period between the Moors and the Christians 
prevented its extension into other parts of Europe ; for 
when, in the latter end of the fifteenth century, the 
Baracens were expelled from Spain, the manufacture of 
that country became extinct with them. The trade, 
however, carried on with the Afrieatreoast doubtless 
helped to propagate the manufacture in that country; 
though, as before remarked, there is every reason to 
believe it had previously existed there. 

ITALY AND THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST. 

The manufacture did not appear in Italy until the 
fourteenth century, when the fustians and dimities of 
Venice and Milan were much esteemed, and among the 
thost valuable articles exported to Northern Etrope ; 
and at this period the manufacture of yarn is said to 
have by in Turkey. At about the same time, in the 
city of Fez, the natives raised a large quantity of 


| nence in this manufactare. 


The inhabitants were a 


noble, civilized race of men,and almost all engaged in 

the production! of cotton and:cotton cloth. Even the | 
Caiires, in the year 1516, wore: cotton dresses of their | 
own make, whicli denoted:a hig state of civilization. | 
About the same tinte, cotton cloth,-woren on the coast | 
of Guinea, was imported into London from the Bight | 
of Benin. Exploratiors-into~the interior of Africa 

show that the manufacture of cotton cloths, dyed of 

the most brilliant colours, has long been the custom of | 
the country, and that the plant is indigenous. 


| 
SAXONY, FLANDERS, HOLLAND, ETC. 





The progress .of the manufacture in Europe which, 
until the fifteenth century, was. very Zirenmscribedi | 
now became more rapid; fér half, a ‘century later it 
had crossed the Alps, and was establislied in Saxony 
and Suabia, whence it was carri6d into the Nether- 
lands. 

The Portuguese, after their discovery of the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, made large impor- 
tations of cotton stuffs and muslins into Europe, but 
did not attempt to establish any manufacture of the 
kind in their own country. 

When the Duteh, however, some time thereafter, 
succeeded in depriving tlre, Portuguese of a part of 
their eastern colonies, they not only extended the | 
traffic in cotton goods, but, toward the latter end of the | 
sixteenth centu¥y, began to fabricate them at home. | 

At this time the ladiés ‘of é¢ondition dwelling along 
the shores of the Gulf of Tarento, o¢cipied themselves 











; and thence exported to Spain. 


in spinning edtton, and ‘knitting ‘the yarn into stock- | 
ings, which brought in the London market a guinea a 
pair. 

At Bruges and Ghent'a large trade ‘arose. In 1430, 
we have mention of fustians being mannfactured and | 
imported into Planders from Prussia and Germany, | 
Antwerp, which in 





| 1560 carried on a large trade, imported considerable 


| quantities of fustians from Germany, which, with | quantity being supplied from. England. Ont of 7} 


rate of 4°65 per cent. perannum. The additional eapi- 
tal fequired is being raised by obligations bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5°75 per cent. per annum, so that 
the odd 1°10 per cent. per annum will have to be made 
up out of the company's general resources and the pto- 
gressive development of the property. ‘The rough 
traffic ‘receipts of the network last year approached 
£6,500,000, and the dividend paid upon the £13,360,000 
of share capital was at the rate of tifteén per cent. per 
annum, a distribution ‘whidh absorbed no luss than 
£2,079,000. Tt is not expected, ‘liowever, tliat these 
fthtense profits will bé proportionately maintained. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Indépendancé Belge says, 
that.a Parisian inventor has offered to the Polish Com- 
mittee a nety. sort of fulminant, which will explode even 
after being an hour under water. hese bombs can be 
made in the midst of the woods, with ordinary inaterials, 
and at a low price; and it is said that many persons 


|,might be injured by a single discharge. 


Capapilities ofr HuMAN Srreneru.+A New York 
paper gives currency to the report that Dr. Winship, 
the modern ‘Milo, has met with a serious physical 
injury through his lifting experiments. Such is not 
the fact. He has now reached a lifting power of over 
twenty-five hundred pounds. His remarkable lifting 
apparatas is in his office, Park Streét, wheré tt may be 
seen by the curious. It is on record that one Richard 
Joy, of Kent, in England, in the year 1708, succeeded in 
lifting a weight of twenty-two hundred pounds. Dr. 
Winship has surpassed this by three handred, and, 
finding his strength increasing in an undiminished ratio, 
is still confident of reaching, within a reasonxble time, 
his ultintatum of three thousand pounds. His motive 
in citrying out his pliysicel develophient is purely 
scientific; and he has not, we believe, reconumended 
any one to be in this respect his imitutor. 

GASWORKS IN GERMANY. 

There are in Germany 266 gasworks, of which 66 
aré wotked by townships or individuals, and 200 belong 
to various companies. 

The combustible employed is chiefly coal, the largest 


71 


| cotton-wool obtained. from, Portugal, it exported to} million quintals, 3,550,000 are obtained from the English 


The mutual hatred which existed |} 


England. Thus,,in the sixteehth ,cestary, the Euro- 
pean trade was extending rapidly, but we must re+ 
member that its produ¢tion was still confined almost 
entirely to fustians; ‘whieh were heavy and clumsy 
cloths, half-cotton and half-flax, whilé the finer cloths 
or muslins were yet 6btained from India. 


ENGLAND. 

Raw cotton had been imported into England as early 
as 1298, but it probably found its way from Portugal, 
and was wholly employed. ia the manufacture of candle- 
wicks. At the, beginning of the fourteenth century, 
nearly the whole ‘of the cotton; wobdlten, and linen 
fabrics constmed’ in Englaad were manufactured on 
the continent, and a gretit quantity of British wool was 
exported to Flanders and Holand. 

In 1328, Edward TH. ‘tok nteasates to invite foreign 
skill to England, and thé restilt was the immigration 
of some Flemings, Who settled in Manchester in that 
year. The basis of ‘the English woollen manufacture 
—the pioneer of the great cotton era—was then and 
there first laid, and-we may believe that the impetus 
given to tls trade paved the way for the great me- 
chanical improvements, which gave to the British 
textile manufacturers the start. of all nations. Yet it 
was not until the: middle of the seventeenth century 
that cotton-woollens, fustians, dimities, and other 
articles, were exported from’ Hngland to the Continent, 
| Even as late as.the.accession.of George ITI., no fabric 
consisting entirely of cotten was made, and it was only 
by the operation of those wouderful inventions which 
suddenly performed se-great a revolution, that cotton 
acquired its present prominent position asan article of 
trade in that country. 

(7o be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


—_ 


THe photographic experiments of Mr. Coxwell and 


established the fact that sun-pictures may be taken at a 
height of from three to four thousand feet from the 
earth, anil that, therefore, the sun’s rays do not at that 
elevation lose their actinic powers. 

THe FRENcH Rarcway Srstem.—The greatest rail- 
way system in the world is the Paris, Lyons, and Medi- 
terranean. Already it comprises 1,668 miles in opera- 
tion, from 300 to 400 miles‘more are in course of con-’ 
struction, and the company has just received new ton- 
| sessions which will increase its network to 3,130 miles. 
Tt is not expected that this’ immense mileage will be 
completed 1875. The ontlay already made by 
the is £563,000;,000, but it is estimated that 
by 1878 thi amount will have been increased te 
£32,000,000, upon about £60,000,000 of which the Go- 


M. Negretti during their, ascent in @ balloon have | 








vernment has undertaken to guarantee interest at the 


collieries. Berlin, which produces annually 800 million 
cubie feet of cas, uses about litdf of this quantity of eoal. 
Hambury takes more than 500000 quintals, and the 
rest is used‘im the gasworks of Altona, Lubeck, _ Ros- 
tock, Stralsund, Stettin, Dautzio, Koenigsberg, &e., The 
excellent quality of the English coal for gas-making 
causes the preference to be given to it over indigenous 
coal’; but if the cost of transport of the latter 
can be eheapened, it is thought that it will ere long 
come into use in Hamburg, Berlin, and other towns. 

The following are the perceatage proportions in 
whieh the vitious coal is used in Germany :— 





English coal. ° ° » -« 46:00 
Westphalia . . . . « 18°00 
‘Moravia e ° . ° » 41°40 
Zwickan ° e . ° « (79 
Baarbuck . . ° ° >» 97:00 
Silesia . . + . - . 5:00 
Dresden e ° e ° wy ee 
Bohemia ‘ ‘ e ° -| 2°00 
Northern Bavaria. ° ° » 0°75 

100°000 


Besides the gasworks which consume coal, Ger- 
Many possesses twenty in which wood alone is em- 
ployed for distillation ; and there are two sinall works 
in Holstein which consume peat or turf at certain 
times, and at others coal. 

Lhe retorts used are generally of clay, except in 
those works where gas is made from wood. The total 
number of retorts employed is estimated. at 7,337, made 
for the most part in the immedinie locality of the works ; 
their form aud size differs considerably; 

Assuming that the mean conswmption of gas in the 
twenty-four hours is twenty-five millions of gubic icet, 


| and supposiig that each retort furnishes daily 4,500 


cubic feet, it follows that these 7,337 retorts must be 
continuaily, or three-fourths of the time, in work. 

The use of extractors is much less general, than 
would be supposed. There are only ninety, or less 
than a third of the whole gasworks in Germany 
which employ about 107 extractors. The small works 
do notemploy them at all. 

The meters in general use are water-meters of na- 
tive manufacture, and may number about 139,600. The 
mean number of lights of each is about eight. 

IMPROVEMENT IN Warcues.—'T he object of this in- 
vention is to make watches and chronometers keep 
titné with great exactness. The invention consisis in 
the ‘employment in a watch, chronometer or other 
tine-keeper, as a substitute for the fixed stud commonly 
used/for the support of the balance spring, of am elastic 
sitpport, capable of vibrating in such a direction as to 
permit the spring, at each vibration of the Lalamce, to 
have a movement lengthwise, or in such manner that 
its spires have a rotary motion. This suppurt is of 

or convolute form, arranged so that its spires, and 
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those of the spring will open and close alternately at 
each vibration of the balance which will allow the 
spring to have the movement above mentioned at each 
vibration of the balance, by which means not only may 
the effects of expansion and contraction in length by 
heat and cold be counteracted, and the escapement be 


kept in beat by keeping the balanee in a condition of | 
equilibrium, and if a curb be used, keeping the effective | 


length from the curb-pins uniform, but its alternate 
vibration tends to make the opening and closing vibra- 
tions of the spring equal in time or isochronous; and 
what is more important, the impulse which the spring 
has lengthwise at the outer end, where it has been 
formerly held by the fixed stud, increases the range of 
motion in the balance and consequently quickens it to 
make up time. By thus supporting the balance-spring 
much of the variation in a watch may be prevented 
without any further attempt at compensation and a 
lighter mainspring may be used, and hence the wear of 
the teeth of the wheels is very greatly reduced, H. B, 
James, of Trenton, is the inventor of this improve- 
ment, 











MIRACLES. 


Tuvs the Scripture miracles stand more and more 
alone and isolated. It seems to be the inevitable con- 
sequence, a consequence, we may presume, not unde- 
signed by God, that, being more strongly contrasted 
with actual experience, and with the vast develop- 
ment of the study and knowledge of natural causes, 
their force should diminish. As such events recede, 
and must recede further into remoter distances and 
become more at issue with our ordinary daily thoughts 
and opinions, the belief becomes a stronger demand 
upon the faith. Men believe in miracles because they 
are religious, I doubt their becoming religious through 
the belief in miracles. Seme may look back with idle 
regret to what they call the Ages of Faith. I confess 
this is to me repulsive. Write of those times with 
calm, considerate candour, if you will, with devout ad- 
miration. But, in our day, such language is but folly 
persuading itself that it is wisdom because it thinks 
itself to be piety. It seems to make common cause 
between that which mankind has generally discarded 
as the object of belief, and that which I trust it will 
ever retain. I am not prepared to put on the same 
level faith in the Gospels, and faith in the Golden 
Legend. For at the same time, and seemingly with 
equal steps, the moral and religious majesty of Chris- 
tianity has expanded on the mind of man. The re- 
ligious instincts of man have felt themselves moro 
fully and perfectly satisfied by the Gospel of Christ. 
These instincts will still cleave to those truths which 
are the essence of religion, which are religion, while 
that which is temporary and belongs to another period 
of thought and knowledge, will gradually fall away. .. 

For the perpetuity of religion, of the true religion, 
that of Christ, I have no misgivings. So long as there 
are women and serrow in this mortal world, so long 
there will be the religion of the. emotions, the religion 
of the affections... Sorrow will have consolation which 
it can only find in the Gospel. So long as there is the 
sense of goodness, the sense of the misery and degra- 
tion of evil, there will.be the religion of what we may 
call the moral neeessities of our nature, the yearning 
for rescue from sin, for reconciliation with an All-holy 
God. So long as the spiritual wants of our higher being 
require an authoritative answer; so long as the human 
mind cannot but conceive its imaginative, discursive, 
creative, inventive thought to be something more than 
a mere faculty or innate or acquired power of the 
material body; so long as these are aspirations to- 
wards immortality ; so long as man has a conscious soul, 
and feels that soul to be his real self, his imperishable 
self,—so long there will be the religion of reason. As 
it was the moral and religious superiority of Chris- 
tianity, in other words, the love of God, diffused by 
Christ, “ by God in Christ,” which mainly subdued and 
won the world, so that same power will retain it in 
willing and perpetual subjection. The strength of 
Christianity will rest, not in the excited imagination, 
but in the heart the conscience, the understanding of 
man.—The History of the Jews. From the Earliest 
Period down to Modern Times. By Henry Hart Milman, 
D.D. 








of the delusion under which the applicant laboured, 
advised her to go back to the workhouse, where her 
necessities would be properly attended to. 

DIscovERiIEs IN THE IstE or Ruopes.—M. Salz- 
mann is pursuing his excavations in the Isle of Rhodes. 
La Chronique des Arts states that he has recently dis- 
covered some ornaments in gold. and silver likely to 
interest archeologists, especially a necklace with seven 

, adorned with figures of centaurs, the stWe of 
ee Greece, Asia and 
gypt 





ROBIN MERRYMAN. 


Ry way of good example 
To all the gloomy clan, 
There came into existence 
Good Robin Merryman. 
To laugh at those who grumble, 
And be jolly as he can, 
O that’s the only system 
Of Robin Merryman. 


A hat so very ancient 
It might have covered Moses; 
Adorned, on great occasions, 
With ivy leaves of roses ; 
A coat the very coarsest 
Since tailoring began, 
O that’s the gay apparel 
Of Robin Merryman. 
Within his cottage Robin 
With joyful eye regards 
A table anda bedstead 
A flute, a pack of cards. 
A chest—with nothing in it, 
An earthern water can— 
O these are all the riches 
Of Robin Merryman. 


To teach the village children 
The funniest kind of plays; 
To tell a clever story ; 
To dance on holidays; 
To puzzle through the almanac, 
A merry song to scan,— 
O that is all the learning 
Of Robin Merryman ! 
To drink his mug of cider, 
And never sigh for wine, 
To look at courtly ladies, 
Yet think his May divine; 
To take the good that's going, 
Content with Nature’s plan,— 
O that is the philosophy 
Of Robin Merryman. 
To say, “O Gracious Father, 
Excuse my merry pranks ; 
For all thy loving kindness 
I give thee hearty thanks ; 
And may I still be jolly 
Through life’s remaining span”— 
O that’s the style of praying 
With Robin Merryman. 


Now all ye wretched mortals 
Aspiring to be rich 
And ye whose gilded coaches 
Have tumbled in the ditch, 
Leave off your silly whining, 
Adopt a wiser plan ; 
Go follow the example 
Of Robina Merryman! G. 8. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Protection or Iron From Rust.—“ Red lead, and 
one-third litharge made into paint with nut oil instead 
of linseed oil, would last much longer than many of the 
expedients adopted to protect iron from rust. Nut oil 
is more durable, and it will stand the weather much 
longer than any other oil in paint.” 

Hints as TO Breakrast.—A great fault in the 
dietetic system of this country consists in the fact that 
most people are supported mainly by dinner. This 
meal is consequently too large, and from this un- 





AnoTHer WIFE FoR THE Prince or WALEs.—A | suspected cause much dyspeptic suffering results. If 
young woman entered the witness-box of the Marl-| man were strictly a carnivorous animal, he might 


borough Street police court, the other day, and made 
this statement :—“ I am Margaret Guelph; my maiden 
name is Slack. I was married by Cardinal Wiseman 
to the Prince of Wales, who, immediately after the 


| satisfy the cravings of hunger, and maintain his health 
| by a single daily meal. 
| herbivorous animal he would be impelled to eat more 
| constantly than his present constitution ever disposes 


If man were strictly an 


ceremcny, wanted me to go into a convent. I wanta| him to do. Analogy and reason teach us, however, 


warrant against Father Rae, who has the marriage- | that he blends the nature of both classes, 


and therefore 


ring and certificate. I have been in Marylebone work- | the intervals between taking food should neither be so 


house for five weeks; but I think, as the wife of a 
prince, I ought to be supported properly by my hus- 


long asin the one case nor so short as in the other, 
The dyspeptic patient should take something substan- 


band. I have written to my husband, the Prince of | tial and nourishing for breakfast. Nothing answers 


Wales, and to her Majesty the Queen, repeatedly, 


the purpose so well as a mutton-chop carefully broiled 


claiming my rights, but they have never answered one | and eaten while hot. 1t. will of course be proper to 
of my letters.” The chief clerk, perceiving the nature | vary this, should the patient tire of its sameness, Cold 


roast-beef or mutton very well with a few, but 
most persons find them heavy. Any of the digestible 
meats, as game or poultry, and occasionally fresh fish, 
may be tried, only let the patient bear the ciple in 
mind. The effect will be a more moderate dinner, and 
a diminished stress upon the stomach, with accompany- 
ing good results. No dietetic rule is of more importance 
than, this, yet, simple as it ap itis one not easy 
to enforce. Patients persist in saying, “I can never 
ent breakfast.” The fact is, the habit of eating largely 
at dinner has so grown upon them that they are 
virtually supported by that single meal, and have no 
appetite for substantial food at any other time. Let 
the quantity taken at dinner be resolutely diminished, 
and breakfast will soon be appreciated. Most dyspeptics 
digest with greater ease animal food taken at breakfast 
than at dinner. I have often found this notably the 
case with reference to the same quantities taken at both 
meals. Not only is digestion better performed seen 
after the repose of the night, than when the nervous 
energies are more or less exhausted, but owing to the 
early replenishment of the blood, gastric juice of better 

uality will be provided for the digestion of dinner. 

he time for must vary with the individual 
case. On rising from bed, appetite is often completely 
wanting, yet the feeble stomach should not be allowed 
to remain long without refreshment. It will be some- 
times proper, es ly should the patient rise early, to 
take only a cup of tea or coffee, with a biscuit 
and a Itittle dry toast, immediately on getting up. If 
circumstances admit of it, gentle exercise out-of-doors 
may then be taken, and after an hour or two, the solid 
breakfast as already recommended. 





STATISTICS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return shows that in 1801-2 the 
population of Great Britian was 10,500,956, and in 
1861-2 it was 23,128,518. The gross revenue received 
in the og! year was £35,218,525, or £3 7s. per head, 
and in the latter year £61,360,749, or £2 17s. per head. 

Nor a trillion of seconds has elapsed since the crea- 
tion of Adam, nor will that number have elapsed until 
February Ist, in the year of our Lord 25,825! for in a 
trillion of seconds there are 31,687 years, 32 days, 1 
hour, 46 minutes, and 40 seconds. 








Epsom Races.—At the expiration of Dorling’s les- 

seeship, it is said, the Downs will be taken by a com- 
y of noblemen and gentlemen, by whom many 
| At pe and alterations are contemplated. 
BSERVATIONS taken at Clifton show that rain has 

fallen there on every day since the 4th of June, and the 
total amount for the ten days is quite unusual, being no 
less than 3°366 inches. This fall will be better 
understood by the consideration that it is at the rate of 
about 123 ins. in a year, our average fall being 31 ins. 

Tue “Sea Serpent.”—The “Great Sea Serpent” 
has again turned up, and appears to be looking after 
the African mail steamers, for a letter received on 
Wednesday from one of tke officers of the Athenian, 
states “that all doubts may now be set at rest about 
the ‘ Great Sea Serpent.’” “On the 6th of May,” says 
the writer, “‘ the Athenian, on the passage from Tene- 
riffe to Bathurst fell in with one. At about seven a.m., 
John Chapple, quarter-master at the wheel, saw some- 
thing floating towards the ship. He called the atten- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Smith and another passenger (who 
was on deck at the time) to it. On nearing the steamer, 
it was discovered to be a huge snake, about 100 feet 
long, of a dark brown colour, head and tail out of 
water, the body slightly under. On its head was 
something like a mane or seaweed, and the body was 
about the size of our mainmast.” 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Exuisrrion Boriprxes.—A 

mentary Civil Service estimate was published on 

the 8th June, showing that a vote of £172,000 is to be 

asked for the “ purchase of land and purchase and alte- 

ration of buildings used for the purposes of the late 

International Exhibition.” The following are the par- 
ticulars of the vote :— 

















(Total esti- Farther 
Vote re- | 
mate for amt that 
the ser- eo for may be 
vice, required. 
Forthe purchase of land and 
certain buildings from Her £ £ £ 
Majesty's Commissioners 
forthe Exhibition of 1851. | 120,000 67,000 53,000 
For the purchase of 
ibition buildings from 
the contractors. . ... 80,000 80,000 _ 
For repairing, altering, and 
eventually completing the 
TED 6. in. te ite enitet 284,000 25,000 259,000 
Tote ck is eve ihe £484,000 | £172,000 | £312,000 








The vote for £67,000, for the purchase of land only, 
was granted by the House of Commons, on the motion 
of Lord Palmerston, on Monday, June 15, the ques- 
tions as to the purchase of the existing buildings, and 





the necessary repairs, &., of the same, being left open. 
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VIOLETTA. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” den, de. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word at random ken 

May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 


I hate to learn the ebb of time 

From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 

Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl 

Inch after inch along the wall. 

Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman. 
LievTENANT CHARLES MurRAY had now been a month 

gone, and with the exception of one letter, dated Ply- 
mouth, no tidings whatever had been received. This 
had such an effect upon the mind of Eleanor that she 
was quite pale and low-spirited—the more so that the 
marriage of Frances left her without a confidant, into 
whose willing ear she could pour the precious burden 
of her joys and her sorrows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Captain Jones had gone on a con- 
tinental tour, which was to last two months. 

This was a complication of misfortune of which 
Eleanor never suspected the fatality. She little knew 
how much she wanted the mce of her energetic 
and strong-minded sister, and her supposed tyrannical 
husband. 

Between herself and her elder sister there had never 
existed any of that intimacy which is the peculiar 
charm of sisterhood. They were ambitious girls, bent 
more upon their own establishment in life than on any- 
thing else; and had no sympathy whatever with any 
such ‘puling sentimentality —so they phrased it—as 
could exist between a lieutenant in the navy and a 
nobleman’s daughter, especially when the former was 
without fortune. 


Poor Eleanor, at a moment then when she required | 


the most tender and generous sympathy—when her 
very heart longed for some one she could wholly trust 
—was alone. 

The servant-girl, who had replaced the abominable 
Rose, was new to her, and had failed to win her con- 
fidence. 

Eleanor’s manner now became peculiar. She would 
retire to her chamber hours earlier than would the 
others, and securing the bolts, spend whole evenings in 
writing. 

He had told her to keep a journal. 
It was her only pleasure. In this occupation she 


[CHARLES MURRAY MEETS LADY PERCIVAL IN THE SHRUBBERY.] 
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found a solace—momentary and brief, it is true—for all | at another with affection I should die. Sister Fanny 
her woes. has gone from here; and I know not why, but Mary 

She had little to tell. The incidents of her life were | and Maria both look down upon me as a mere child, 
few enough—but when a love-sick maiden takes her | and father never seemed to care much about me. I 
pen in hand, who shall stay the flood of her elo- | have then but you—my own—my life. 
quence ? Y “But I must not say too much, or you will laugh at 

We shall best illustrate this part of our story by ex- | me. ‘Tis wrong, perhaps, to tell my woman's secrets, 
tracts. to write them on a page meant for your eye alone—but 

ExTRACTs FROM ELEANOR’s JOURNAL. it is the truth, and why should I not tell it? ” 

“] have been looking out upon the dark and yet; Much more was there in this strain, but merely the 
quiet sea. There is no moon—not a star is to be seen | repetition of words of fondness and affection—the 
in the whole firmament of heaven. Still I can tell that | hearty outpouring of a gentle woman's heart—of a 
there is a comparative calm—and I know that thou art | woman who knew no guile. 
safe, my Charles, I dare hope that you too, when “] have written,” she continued, some days after- 
keeping your lonely watch are thinking of her whose | wards; “I have written to Fanny. You are not near 
existence is bound up in thine. I can see you; yes, ' to advise and influence me—I can depend only on my 
I can, closing my eyes, distinguish clearly, as it were, a | dear sister. I have implored her to come back in- 
phantom ship, gliding silently along in the stillness of | stantly, without one moment’s, one hour's delay. I 
the night—and along its deck walks a figure which my | could not tell him—and yet he must be told. She will 
heart tells me is there. have the courage which I have not. She will speak to 

“ Do you believe in second-sight? I docandidly con- | him, soothe him, reason with him; and bear the first 

fess to the belief that between those who love, there is | brunt of that terrible anger which I so much dread. 
a bond of electric sympathy, which annihilates space— “T know she will come. Her husband is the bravest 
time—distance—everything—and enables the eye of | and the best of men—a jewel in a casket of iron. His 
affection to penetrate the dark curtain which has fallen | manners and appearance are somewhat rough, but his 
between two severed hearts. heart is as gentle as a woman's. 

“T do not believe you could be ill—in danger—and “ He has influence with my father. He is rich—that 
I not know it. There must be, there is a golden link | is comparatively so—and strange though it may be— 
between souls which, like our own, are not two but one | my father respects riches.” 

—which must vibrate even though a thousand miles Again : 
separate us. “ There is a bitter darkness on my soul. Isit that I 

“TI have your letter there; and when I lay it next | am not well, or do evil events send forth their warning 
my heart—its hiding-place ever since I received it—I | voice, that we may not die when they come wholly 
fancy I hear its whispers; and, oh! when I read it, | unexpectedly upon us. I feel that a crisis is at hand, 
I fancy I can hear the soft tones of your dear voice. that my fate is about to be decided, and I shudder with 

“ And then I wake and know it is but fancy. terror and apprehension. 

“ You urge me to speak out to my father—to escape “The wild wind moans and sighs outside my 
the persecutions of this baronet. But, strangely | window—what must it do upon those ocean waves 
enough, I have never seen him since the very day of | which now toss that ship which bears within its bosom, 
your departure. He has, it is said here, gone to Lon- my life, my soul, my-———- Hush! what fearful rush of 
don on business. From certain hints thrown out, I | the gale was that—or was it a carriage whirling to the 
fancy father is very irritated with him for not riding | door? Yes, it must have been—what brings it—some 
over. So that on that score you have nothing to fear. | news for me——” 

Still, I will obey your injunctions, and should he re- Alas poor Eleanor! 
turn and again persecute me with his addresses, J will It was a carriage which had darted up to the Tower 
speak out. of Fontenoy, as fast as four horses could bring it. The 

“ As I understand yours is a special mission, I may | door was opened, and there descended from it Sir 
expect to see you in less thana year. Oh, Heavens! | Reginald Percival. He was very pale, but there was 
how I count the weary hours, the days, the months, | an air of determination and decision about him which 
till that blest moment shall come round. boded no goo for any one who ventured to have a dis- 

“Tt seems indeed too much joy. cussion with him that day. 

“Oh, Charles! Charles! be not tempted by other “Ts the admiral at home?” was his abrupt address 
beauties. Iam but a poor, weak, confiding girl, but I | to the domestic who opened the door, 
do so loye you, that if I thought you could even lcok| “ Yes, Sir Reginald.” 
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“Ts he alone? ” 
“In the library, sir.” 
“Show me there at once; I wish to speak to. Lord 


Fontenoy on busines 





The domestic, without any further parley, led the | 


baronet in the direction of the library, where the 
admiral was holding an altercation with our old friend 
Prig. 

“T repeat to you, villain, that~unless you cease your 
impertinences, you and I must part. Fiesh and blood 
cannot stand such consummate insolence. 

“ Insolence my lord! ” said the imperturbable Prig, 
“T really don't understand you. Old fool—part. with 
me—know a trick worth two of that—who could stand your 
infe rnal, diabolical temper, except honest Prig.” 

‘There you go again,” roared the admiral, “ insult- 
ie me to my very face ~ 

“I, my lord! A more respectful servant than I am 
never waited on any one. Old salt and junk curmudgeon 
that you are!” 


This aside, which he fully believed, spoken to him- 





there was a man whom my wife regarded with more 
affection than myself!” 

“Then in Heaven’s name, Sir Reginald, what do you | 

| mean?” 

“T said, my lord, I’d not choose that my wife should 
love apy,jiving man, more than she did me, With 
affection for the dead, I could have no possible 

| quaggel!” 

“The dead! ” said the admiral in a low hushed tone, 
“‘ what little Charley dead—my own sister’s son—it’s 80 

very, suddca—eh—you don’t mean it, Sir Reginald ? ” 
“Tt igtrae—my rival is dead—and hence my presence 
here !” replied Sir Reginald in a very solemn tone. 
> “True, true! your rival; but poor fellow he could 
be sar tg that; r dear Eleanor—that is Sir Reginald, 
and all that at your kindness 
bro's 2 how anit happen?” 

‘* Phe vessel was lost in the late gale in the Bay of 
Biseay, enly the captain, first and second lieutenant and 
seventeen 6f the men were saved. I have his own re- 
port. ‘Lost, Lieut. Charles Murray, nephew-of Lurd 


self, was said with so much unction by the unconscious | Charles Fontenoy !’” 


Prig that the admiral rose in a towering passion. 

“Sir Reginald Percival—Baronet,” said the domestic, 
throwing open the library door. 

The admiral sank in the arm-chair, and Prig turned 
to go, muttering all the time: 

“J wifi s attend you presently, my lord,—sélly old fool, | 

—Sir Re sald, yar most obedient servant, gallows | 
on his ver» ——— 
“ Leave the room—the house—you thief, you,” began 
the admiral. 

“My dear lord,” said the baronet, mildly, “ never get 
in a passion with an old and faithful.servant like Prig. 
He's a droll, eccentric fellow, but means no harm. Go 
away, Prig, I want to speak to your master on busi- 
ness.” 

Prig condescended no reply to this “blarneying ” 
address as he called it; but abruptly the room, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 

“Glad to see you, Sir Reginald,”eried the admiral, 
whose ill-Lumour was nob easily overcome; “I thought 
you had levanted.” 


“T had special business in Londen. Besides, my 


lord, if you will do me the pleasure to spare me hali | 


an hour, I shall fully explain my seeming inexplicable 
silence and absence. 

“T really beg your paydon,” 
thoroughly ashame 
rogue has put me quite out of temper. 
put out; no. a smc 
but really that scoundrel does go beyond all bounds.” 

“No excuse, my dear lord. 
my addresses to your daughter, and crave your pardon 


said the admiral, 


I'm not easily 


if I indulge in some observations which might excite | 


your anger.” 
“My anger! really, Sir Reginald—my anger—now 
that’s good—hang it! a better tempered man ” 





“T should have said your legitimate ire,” continued | 


the baronet, bowing. 

“Oh!” 

“Phe cause of my abrupt departure will no doubt 
surprise you,” he began. 

“T may say it did.” 

“You were kind enough, my lord, to approve of my 
addresses to your daughter, and I had begun to flatter 
myself that I should soon be a happy man, when I 
made a very unpleasant discovery.” 

“A what, sir?” blurted out the admiral, in a tone of 
genuine astonishment. 

“T made the discovery that, in the first plaee, I was 
not only utterly distasteful to your daughter, but a 

“The hussy 

*My lord, you ai 
Percival.” 

“The future Lady Percival be hanged.” 

“ My lord,” hastily inte errupted the baronet, “I fear I 
must end this interview. 

“T am silent,” said the admiral, who was one of those | 
men utterly incapable of obstinately contradicting a 
man with fifteen thousand a year. 

“T discerned that not only was I distasteful to Miss 
Eleanor, but to Miss Frances.” 

“Jade!” 

“ And Mr. Charles Murray,” 

“What? and pray what on earth, sir, had Mr. 
Charles Murray to do in the matter?” roared the now 
infuriated admiral. 

“ Everything, my lord.” 

“Will you explain yourself.” 

“He was the favoured and accepted lover of the | 
young lady.” 

“ Confoundit, will you drive me utterly and hopelessly 
mad. If the puppy did clandestinely succeed in winning 








«1 of his abruptness, “but that old | 
other tempered man you'll seldom find, | 


I have come to renew | 


e speaking of the future Lady | 


And he handed an evening paper to the admiral. It 

contained the mournful details of the sad eyent. 
“ No, no—I can’t read it now, It’s very shocking— 
your word is quite sufficient—poor fellow! If I have 
| done wrong, God forgive me! but I did wish him to be 
a sailor. Well, well! It can’t be helped—and I’m an 
old fool! ” 

Here the admiral gave such unmistakeable signs of 
sincere emotion, that Sir Reginald turned away and took 
up a boek. 

The admiral quietly pulled out a handkerchief and 
wiped away one rebellious tear, that trembled on his 
withered eye-lid. 

A dead silence of ten minutes’ duration ensued. 

“ And now, Sir Reginald,” said the admiral; “ I sup- 
pose, you have more to say to me?” 

“T have my lord!” repeated the baronet, taking a 
chair, and seating himself close to the other ; ‘and now 
I beg that you will listen with deep attention to what 
I have to urge,” 

“T will not interrupt you once!” said Lord Charles 
Fontenoy. 

In his secret heart of hearts, the admiral, though his 
avarice clutched at the idea of so wealthy a son-in-law, 
despised the man. At all events, he hated him, and 
probably, under the influence of his present emotion, 
would have given his consent to the union of his 
dauglter and her cousin, could but “little Charley ” 
have been brought to life again. 

“T am not a very young man,” said the baronet in 
his coldest and most resolute tones, “to go dangling 
years, even months, after a woman. I love your 
daughter and my house requires a mistress. Now 
should the death of your nephew publicly transpire in 
this country before our marriage, it must, in deference 
to the absurd prejudices of society, be put off for some 
considerable period.” 

* Transpire!” said the admiral, “ but in two days it 
must.” 

“But it will not to-morrow,” 
firmly. 

“ To-morrow, God bless my soul!” replied the other 
in aecents of utter astonishment. “What do you 
mean?” 

* That I have travelled here by the most rapid con- 
veyance I could find to forestall the news, bringing 
wi ith me a special license in my pocket, and that with 
your kind consent I shall be a happy man to-night or 
to-morrow.” 
| ‘The admiral sat dumbfounded in his chair, he could 
| neither move, nor speak, nor look; he began tw fear 
the baronet had taken sudden leave of his senses, 

“Fhe world—once the fatal news known, will de- 
| mand a delay of many months,” he continued, “but 

who knows what may happen in that time? the news 
| might kill her, or—— 

“ What?” 

“The death might turn out to be an error. The 
captain escaped in one boat, why not Charles Murray 
in another? ” 

The baronet spoke in a low, insidious tone, or as if 
he really believed what he said himself. 

The admiral, however, was not deceived. 

* But my daughter?” he asked. 

“My lord, if I obtain her consent—what then ?” 
asked Sir Reginald. 

“Her conseut ?” 

* Yes, if you will allow me a private interview, I 
dare flatter myself that I shall be able to influence Miss 
Eleanor to consent to my happiness.” 

“If you can do that,” said the admiral heartily, 


| « why, why " 








said the baronet, 











her affections—why didn’t you tell me—and I'd have | “What?” 


soon sent him to the right-about—and given her hand | 
to you.” 

“I did not tell you, my lord, because it did not be- 
come me to wed one who had already accepted another 
man’s affections. | have lived long enough on the con- | 
tinent, t> be aware of the extreme danger and impro- 
priety of such alliances, 


“Why you're a deuced clever fellow, and shall have 
| her to-night or to-morrow morning, which ever you 
like.” 


The admiral chuckled to himself; He knew she 


would refuse him, and possessed of so little extra 
natural affection as he was, he did not wish to havea 


I could not bear to know that | wedding in his family quite in this sudden way. 


| Beside he was so bewildered, upset, and confused, 
| that he wanted a day or two to reflect. 

The baronet bowed but made no answer. He sat 
down, however, and wrote a note to Miss Eleanor, which 
he despatched by her maid, requesting a private inter- 
view with the express sanction of her father. 

In ten minutes he received a verbal message that 
sew Eleanor Fontenoy awaited his .visit im her 

udoir. 





CHAPTER XVL 


On his bold visage, middle age 
Had slightly press‘d its signet sage, 
Yet had not quench'd the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth : 
Forward and frolic glee was there, 
The will to do, the soul to dare, 
The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire, 
Of hasty love, or headlong ire. 
Marmion. 
WuEN Eleanor received the baronet’s letter, she was 
seated, pale and.thoughtful before her desk on which 
lay the journal from which, we have made = ihe oa 
painful‘extracts, but we fear not so. painful 
that are to follow, 
By some strange instinet she had scented misfortune 
afar off. , 
The letter of the baronet however only excited in- 
pee and oo ah Setecwinel to have an 
explanation + alga if necessary, avow her 


real sentiments to her 

Under the Bieatenel which influenced 
her conduct she felt tbe courage of a lioness. 

When the barenet entered, she showed him a chair 
and coldly bade him be seated, 

The maid retired, 

“* May I crave the honour of an explanation of your 
ha in seeking this interview?” said the young 


4 ty omy Miss Eleanor having received your father's 
suthonty pay my addresses to you, it is but 
natural 

“Ts is not natural, Sir Reginald. You know full 
well that your attentions are distasteful. 

“T am aware of that fact,” he quietly replied. 

“Then why 

“ Miss Eleanor, I love you—love you as only a man 
of my age and temperament can love. Believe me, dear 
Eleanor, though your day-dream may vanish, and the 
past be but as a mystery, you will yet be the proud and 
happy mistress of my home.” 

“% Never 

“ You Cai vg 

“Surely you would not use the authority of a parent 
to force his daughtey inte a union distasteful to her- 
self?” 

“Certainly net, My intention is to win a willing 
bride.” 

“ Sir Reginald,” cried Eleanor, who began to fancy he 
had indulged as much in the bottle before dinner as he 
did sometimes afterwards; “why is this futile discus 
sion?” 

“ My dear Miss Hleanor, it is you who are labouring 
under a delusion. I must premise that my love is so 
ardent and intense, that 1 would not hesitate to re- 

mye. Qharies Murray from my path,” 

“ ir! ” 

“Heaven has, spared me the trouble, madam,” he 
coldly added. 

She did not shriek; no, she was voiceless. She did 
not faint, she was struek as to stone, she knew that it 
was true, she could see it in his face. 

The very power of thought. was taken from her, as 
it were, for some, little time, 

“Charles Murnay dead! " ghe said, ia 9 whisper, 
“dead! No tell me.that is not true andI will bless you. 
I. see. by your evld eye aud bitter lip that is not so, 
What seek you here then ? 

“Your hand. Nay, speak, not, I am resolute, I 
love you to distraction. Nay, move not; I will be 
heard.” 

* Monster! you see, thst Lam faint, ill, mad—will 
you leave me? ” 
ti stooped forward and whispered a sentence in her 


"She turned slowly round and looked him full in the 
face. 

He spoke for some time. His was a powerful weapon, 
and he used it unmercifully. 

When he had finished, she spoke in cold and bitter 
accents, but with studied calmness. 

“Can you prove hia death 2.” she said, 

“T have the proof in my hand,” handing her the 
evening paper. 

“No, L cannot read it, It would blister my eyes— 
‘tis fearful. Read it to me.” 

He read it as he would have read any. ordinary 
occurrence, 

Sir Reginald Pereival, and then it is ‘your purpose 
to persist in your insane pretension to my hand.” 

“ Choose between my protection and your father's 








curse” 
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Be 
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“Man, man! you are pitiless, But what now is 
life to me—what care I who takes my hand—my heart 
is dead, I say, then, if yon will have me, you shall. 
But woe betide you. My hand will be as a curse upon 
you, my undying hate——” 

“Don’t say so!” interrupted. the baronet. “I will 
send P hie maid to you, and, in an hour, the clergy- 
man! 

“ The what?” gasped Eleanor, 

“ Your father has consented to our immediate: union. 
You could scarcely marry me, if in mourning for your 
cousin!” 

“Marry you, sir, ere my tears. have. begun. to-flow ? 
it is impossible,” 

“ To-night or never,” said the baronet, coldly point- 
ing toa roll of paper in his hand. 

Sicanor bowed her head in her hands, and relieved 
her pent-up feelings with a passionate flood of tears. 

“ Shall I send your sisters ? ” 

“Shall you? are you not master—am I not your 
slave—do not those fatal papers bind me hand and 
foot?” she cried, sobbing all the while. “Take me 
from the house; let me never see it again.” 

The baronet coldly bowed and left the room. He 
found the admiral in the drawing-room with his two 
elder daughters. 

They were very grave. They were not girls of 
much heart and feeling, but the sudden death of. poor 
Charles did touch them. 

“ How did she bear it?” asked. the admiral, in a 
husky voice. 

“Tt was a shock!” replied the baronet, quietly, as 
he shook hands with the ladies; “ but Hleanor quite 
agrees with me that our marriage should. take place 
to-night—ere the world could suppose we could have 
heard of the melancholy fate of Murray.” 

“ To-night!” roared the admiral. 

“ To-night?” shrieked the girls. 

“This very evening—and that there may be no un- 
necessary delay—she requests that you will go and aid 
her dress.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this? ” said the admiral, 
waving his hand for his daughters to leave the room. 
“JT cannot understand what can have changed. her 
80 ? ” 

“My lord, after the shock of surprise and astonish- 
ment was over, Miss Ellen, like a sensible young lady, 
in all probability thought that a live baronet with a 
large fortune, was better than no lover at all!” 

“Then Elly is very much changed,” said the admiral 
very gravely. 

This sudden acquiescence in the wishes of the 
baronet, on the part of his danghter puzzled and 
annoyed him. 

Was Charles Murray a scoundrel, and his daughter a 
victim? This fearful suspicion crossed his mind, and 
as speedily vanished. He knew the unsullied honour of 
his nephew, and the purity of his own. child, 

It was a mystery, he at last. reflected, which could 
scarcely be cleared up that evening. Heaccordingly re- 
solved to let. matters take their course. 

“ Mr, Thwaites will doubtless be able to officiate!” 
said the baronet. 

“Oh, certainly! I will send John over and request 
his immediate presence!” replied the admiral. 

John was accordingly despatched for the clergyman, 
who having been warned by a note, did not look quite 
30 astonished as he felt, 

It was ten o'clock at night when, in the drawing- 
room, enrrounded by her sisters, her father, and all the 
servants of the establishment, Eleanor Fontenoy gave 
her hand without her heart to Sir Reginald Percival. 

She was ghastly pale. Her dress was the simplest 
she could find. 

She never spoke a word from the time she descended 
to the parlour, until she eame to the fatal “ yes,” which 
she uttered in a voice which chilled the very hearts of 
all there present. 

Sir Reginald Percival was all smiles and happiness. 
Never had he been so affable before. He shook hands 
with everybody—gave the clergyman a handsome fee, 
and took away his bride in his travelling carriage, with 
the impression, that though Eleanor did feel her cousin’s 
death acutely—she was, after all, a very happy woman. 

And all this happened six hours after the last entry 
in her journal, which referred so passionately to her 
own Charles. 

The surprise of Lady Chator,and the domestics at 
Trewarren House, may be more easily fancied than 
described. 

They were, however, speedily reconciled to the 
change, for Lady Percival made littie difference in the 
house. She was grateful for trouble to be taken off her 
hands—that she might in solitude weep over the past. 

It was not twelve hours she had, been wed ere she 
repented what she had done, and wished she had braved 
all the anger her father could feel and show, rather than 
become the wife of the man she hated and feared. 

But it was too late. Whatin a moment of actual 
frenzy she had done was not to be undone. 

The children were a source of sincere pleasure to her 
from the first, and when she found, as she soon did, 














that she.too had a prospect of being a mother, she 
loved them. doubly. 

She had been married two months when one day her 
husband drove her round to Fontenoy. She did not 
love the place much; it reminded her too much of him, 
but her father wished her to come round, he was 
anxious to introduce Lady Percival to a large circle of 
friends, and so she went. 

The baronet and admiral sat down to chess directly 
after lunch,:and after some common-place civilities, the 
sisters left Lady Percival to herself. 

They ‘had some directions to give to the servants and 
would return presently. 

The rest must be told in Bleanor’s own words: 
“ Again I found myself on that tercace whence I so 


| often had watched the boat which brought him safely 


to shore across those waves which had him now 
beneath their treacherous bosom. Every spot of that 
balustrade I had leaned upon in company with him. 

“ Here I had stood—there I had walked—there sat— 
and always in company with him. 

“T turned towards the shrubbery where so often we 
had lingered to exchange caresses, out of the sight of 
my angry fatherand laughing sisters—and I was the 
wife of another. 

“ T wasthankful to be alone, for I could cry. Suddenly 
I dashed away my tears for I heard a footstep. It 
might.be my husband. 

“ Heavens! Why did you not fall and crush me? 

“T raised my eyes to look, and there he came rushing 
on, and clasped me in his arms! my Charles! my own, 
my beloved Charles! 

“*My darling, I thought you would be here—in 
mourning too—my angel of light!’ be began smother- 
ing me in his kisses, 

‘** My Charles!’ 

“¢My Eleanor!’ 

“* Ah!’ one wild and piercing shriek, ‘away!’ I 
cried—‘leave me! wretch that I am! have you not 
heard?’ 

“* What?’ he said, with quivering lips and rolling 


eye. 

“T saw that he was alarmed. 

“* That Iam Lady Percival,’ I gasped. He let me 
go. He stood before me cold and stern, 

“* Lady Percival!’ he said, ‘is this truth, or is it 
some horrible dream?’ 

“* Too true!’ I muttered, ‘ but——’ 

“*¢ Lady Percival, not another word. I am answered. 
No justification, no palliation will I listen to. Most 
base and wicked woman. ‘T'wo little months, and L 
scarce forgotten, surely—and I find you married—and 
married to that man!’ 

“* But, Charles 

“* Lady Percival, I must request. you will call me 
Mr. Murray.’ 

“¢But, my love! my-soul! I conjure you to listen. 
I will kneel to you in the bitter anguish of my soul, 
and beg you will hear my confession. I did not become 
his wile freely.’ 

“* But woman! cockatrice! base thing that I despise!’ 
he shrieked in the frenzy of his passion, “had you 
forgotten——” 

“*T had forgotten nothing, but——’ 

“* Adieu, for ever! Say not you have seen me. My 
ship is lost, and I shall jom another. My name is not 
uncommon, and a Charles Murray the more will excite 
no attention here. You cannot wish me to be alive.’ 

“¢ But, Charles——’ 

“* Perfidious woman!’ he cried again; giving way to 
his terrible passion, he burst away—fled—left me to my 
despair and night—while I fell to the ground insensible. 

“ When I recovered, I was alone. I felt very ill; 
but I managed to gain my room, where I sat down in 
utter and hopeless misery. 

“T alone was in possession of the secret of his being 
alive. It was fearful to think of. Should I tell any 
one, or should I leave him to act as he thought proper. 
Perhaps he would change his mind. 

“ At all events, I resolved to keep the fatal secret 
from Sir Reginald Percival. I knew him well enough 
to know that his anger at my having met Charles 
Murray, would be terrible, 

“T might be cast upon the world an outcast, degraded 
for ever. 

“ His jealousy was something awful to think of.” 

Some days later: 

“TI must keep the secret. Yes; I have waited, weeks, 
months, and no one suspects that Charles Murray is 
alive. Why tell it now. Hecan never more be any- 
thing tome. I have been very ill. My poor head is 
very bad. I must not write so much.” 

A few months later the following paragraph appeared 
in the Times: 

“ At Trewarren House, Lady Percival, of a daughter.” 

We must now return to other characters we lave too 
long neglected. 





(To be continued.) 





Grier AND Sickness.—But Beatrice recovered. Life 
in her was very vigorous. ‘lhereare those in whom the’ 





body is stronger than the soul, and those in whom the 
soul is stronger than the body, Not thé most afilicted, 
but the most feeble, “die of a broken heart.” Not the 
most despairing, nor the victims most willing to despair. 
God decides who shall live to suffer, or who-shall suffer 
and die. Many a diseased son or father, many a sickly 
widow, in the midnight prayer breathed “ when the 
children are asleep,” yearns for returning strength, and 
believing, not tnduly, in the human tsefulness of their 
waning lives, prays that God may do for themas he did 
for Hezekiah, put back the dial-hand of their days! And 
the good fond mother goes, for it is God’s will that she 
should; and the hard-working, patient father is taken. 
While some sufferer bending under intolerable pain, cries 
in vain to be pardoned and released ; or some bad, useless 
man —unvalued —unlamented,— perhaps one whose 
death would be hailed with secret joy by some to whom 
his life is a burden and an obstacle, struggles through 
illness, and stands again in his tyrannous strength, the 
unwelcomed companion of healthy men.—Lost and 
Saved, By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 





GOING TO ROME. 

Tue opinion of Bishop Blomfield on the various 
secessions to Ronie which took place about this time, 
may be seen from the following extracts. The first is 
from a letter to a clergyman whose friends were in the 
act of seceding; and the original letter is an instance 
ofthe pains which the bishop would often take in pri- 
vate correspondence on a subject that interested him, 
overwhelmed as he often was with business, for it ex- 
tends over thirteen pages of large quarto size, and con- 
tains several passages transcribed from theological 
writers : 

“ Pulham, June 23, 1845. 

“Tt is unhappily true that those persons who con- 
template a change of religion seldom consult their 
friends till their ninds are pretty ‘well made up on the 
subjeet, and so deny their most attached and faithful 
cousellors an opportunity of endeavouring to remove 
their doubts, while they lend a ready ear to the insinua- 
tions and objections of those who seek to uusettle their 
belief or their attachment to the Church of which they 
are members. 

“T know not whether this has been the case with the 
friends to whom your letter refers, but I know it to be 
a very common case, and the reasun of it is obvious. 
The consequences of such a change are so awfully im- 
portant; its sinfulness, if made upon insufficient grounds 
is so great that the persons to whom it suggests itself, 
or who are urged to it by others, are afraid, in the first 
instance, of alarming and distressing those to whom 
they are bound by ties of natural affectiom or of friend- 
ship; and oftentimes the very suppression and conceal- 
ment of their doubts and misgivings strengthens and 
increases them, when a free and unreserved communi- 
cation of them, as they arose, to pious and intelligent 
friends would lead to their removal. 

“T understand that your friends have adopted the 
opinion, that the English Church is schismatic; that 
is tosay, that it separated itself unlawfully from the 
Ohurch of Rome. But it did not separate itself (even 
supposing that national Churches ought not to be in- 
dependent, which we do not admit). It renounced the 
more palpable and unscriptura] errors of that Church, 
and the assumed supremacy of the Bishop of Rome; 
but it did not renounce communion with that Church in 
essentials. 

“Nor did the Court of Rome itself consider that the 
Reformed Church of England was schismatical in the 
full sense of the term; for the English Roman Catholics 
were permitted to attend, and did attend, the services 
of our Church for several years after its Reformation ; 
and it was mot till the issuing of the famous Ball which 
excommunicated Qneen Elizabeth, that they ceased to 
do so. But the independence of the British Church, 
and its entire exemption from papal jurisdiction before 
the time of Agustin, have been so fully established, and 
the schismatical conduct of the Roman Church itself, 
in cutting us off from its communion, has been 8o irre- 
fragably proved by Archbishop Bramhall and others, 
and the Pope’s claim of supremacy (we would allow 
him that of primacy perhaps) so effectually demolished 
by Barrow, in his most unanswerable Treatise, that it 
moves one’s wonder to heur of any person brought up 
within the pale of the English Church speaking of it as 
being in-a state of schism. 

“ Have we, or the Romanists, departed farthest from 
the Primitive Church and the Word ef God? The 
answer to this question will determine which of us has 
incurted the guilt of schism. I would specially re- 
commend to the perusal of your friends Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘ Letter to a Lady seduced to the Church of 
Rome;’ but I should not be surprised if yow should 
be unable to persuade them to read anytlying on the 
subject, for, as I have before observed, their minds were 
probably made up before they gave you any intima- 
tion even of their doubts. 

“ You will, however, do well to admonish them very 
seriously that if they commit a schismatical aet, and 
sin against the Holy Spirit, for waut of » full examina- 
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tion of the questions at issue between the Churches, of the dead against the living—of the victim against 
according to the measure of information Within their | the executioner—and shouted for vengeance. The 
reach, they will be guilty of a very grievous and ag- | wretch was carried off to prison. 
gravated sin. I greatly fear that you can do them no “One moment more,” said M. Ledru, as the doctor 
real good, except by praying that their eyes may | was about to speak. “This is not all. I wished to 
be opened to the truth.”"—A Memoir of Charles James | know what motives this man had for the disgraceful 
Blomfield. Edited by his Son, Alfred Blomfield, M.A. {act he had committed, and obtained permission from 
| the authorities to visit him at the Abbaye, where he 
| was confined. He could not comprehend why he was 
| punished for a thing which seemed to him, as he said, 
| so natural. 
“When I asked his reasons for his act, he laughed 
aloud. 
We had all assembled in the large drawing-room after | “*T belong to the Marat warty, and I wished to 
dinner—the pale moon shining through the uncurtained | punish her on my own account.’ 
windows, and the flickering blaze of the wood fire was “<But,’ said I, ‘do you not understand that such a 
our only light. The conversation turned upon a state- | violation of the respect due to the dead is almost a 
ment made that day. crime ?’ 
“ You believe, then,” said M. Ledru, “that M. Guil-| ‘What!’ said Legros, ‘do you believe that those 
lotin was right in affirming that his machine was the | who have been guillotined die at once?’ 
surest, the most rapid, and the least painful method of “ © Unquestionably !’ 
terminating human life?” -“*Then you had better take a look into the basket 
“ Most certainly.” | where they all lie together! Then you could see them 
“ Permit me to say that you are mistaken.” | frown and grind their teeth for five or ten minutes 
“On what ground?” | after the execution ; and I should not be at all surprised 
Something in the tone of M. Ledra had induced us | some fine day to hear one of the aristocrats—one of the 
to gather about the two gentlemen, and to listen with | heads, you understand—shout out “ Vive le Roi.”’ 
eager attention to their conversation. | “I knew all that I wished to know, and went away 
“ It is an easy matter to demonstrate to anyone,” re- | pursued by an idea. If it were true that these heads 
sumed M. Ledru, “ who has any accurate notion of the | lived after being severed from their bodies, I deter- 
structure of the human frame, that all sensation is not | mined to ascertain the fact for myself.” 
instantaneously destroyed by the axe. That, however, During this recital of M. Ledru’s, the saloon had 
Doctor, is not at present my intention. My opinions | grown very dark. No one spoke; no one moved to 
are not mere theories, butare founded upon facts—facts | ring for candles lest he should cease speaking; for we 
that have come under my own personal observation. | all understood that this account of Charlotte Corday’s 
Let me begin by citing the well-known historical in- | execution was only an introduction to something still 
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cident connected with the death of Charlotte Cor- 
day. 

“T was present at her execution. 

“ At two in the afternoon I took my post near the 
Statue of Liberty. It wasa warm day in July. The 
atmosphere was heavy, and threatening clouds gathered 
rapidly in the sky. At four the first thunder was 
heard, at the moment, it was said, that Charlotte left 
her prison. She had been torn from her cell while a 
young artist was making a sketch of her. He entreated 
her jailors for ten minutes more; but they, as if deter- 


mined that even her portrait should not exist, were deaf 


to his words. 

“The lightnings flashed sharply; the rain fell in 
torrents, the bursts of thunder shook the ground on 
which the multitude stood; but nothing could disperse 
the curious crowd. ‘The women greeted Charlotte with 
yells and curses. I heard the roar of the infuriated 
populace, and felt them swaying from side to side before 
I could see anything. Presently the cart appeared, and 
[ saw the condemned woman for the first time. She 
was a beautiful girl of twenty-seven years, with magni- 
ficent eyes. Her nose and lips were wonderfully regular. 
She stood upright. Her head thrown back, not so much 
with the scorn implied by her attitude as by the man- 
ner in which her hands were tied behind her back. 

“ The rain had ceased to fall; but the three-quarters 
of an hour in which she had been exposed to its fury 
had served to saturate the woollen robe she wore, 
which now clung to her perfect figure, permitting its 
rounded, undulating grace to be clearly visible. ‘This 
loose red garment, in which she had been clothed by 
her executioner, gave a singular expression and marvel- 
lous splendour to the haughty head crowned by the 
wealth of dark glossy hair. As she reached La Place 
the rain ceased, as I have said; and a ray of sunlight 
piercing the clouds, rested on her hair and shone about 
her head like a halo. 

“T assure you, murderess as she was, and much as I 
abhorred the crime, I found it difficult to decide 
whether the fearful scene about to be enacted was a 
punishment or a martyrdom. When her eyes rested 
on the scaffold she turned slightly pale; but she quickly 
recovered her self-possession, and smiled as she looked 
at the guillotine. The cart stopped. Charlotte per- 
mitted no one to assist her as she ascended the steps of 
the scaffold, slippery from the rain. .-She moved 
quickly, though encumbered by the long trailing folds 
of the robe she wore. When the executioner touched 


her threat, as he made an attempt to remove the hand- 
kerchief aleout it, she turned pale again; but, as before, 
a sweet smile followed to give the lie to this indication 


of cowardice, and she herself, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, placed her head on the block. The axe fell, the 
head rolled on the platform below; and now mark my 
words, doctor, aud you, too, poet, listen to me! it was 


then that a man, one of the assistant executioners, | 


Legros by name, lifted the head by the hair, and, with 
vis adulation to the populace, struck it on the cheek. 
H ar! That face blushed; not only the cheek that 
received the blow, but both; and the brow, even to the 
roots of the hair were crimsoned with the deep glow. 
For the head of Charlotte Corday was still conscious, 
and knew and felt the indignity to whieh she was 
subjected. 


| more terrible. 
| After a few moments’ silence, M. Ledru resumed : 

“TI left the Abbaye, and, as I crossed La Place 
Turenne, I heard the shriek of a woman. I quickened 
my steps, and saw by the faint moonlight a woman 
struggling in the grasp of the night patrol. She saw 
me, and instantly detecting by my air and costume 
that I was not precisely a man of the people, threw 
herself into my arms. 

“¢M. Albert,’ she cried, ‘tell them you know me, and 
| that I am the daughter of Mother Ledieu, the washer- 
woman ;’ and she held me with a firm grasp, as the 
| shipwrecked sailor clutches the plank that floats be- 
tween him and eternity. 

“*You may be the daughter of Mother Ledieu, little 
one,’ cried a rough sans culotte; ‘but you have not 
your certificate of citizenship, and so you may just 
make up your mind to go with us.’ 

“ The girl shuddered. I felt all the terror and despair 
| of the long quivering sigh I heard. 
| “ As she had called me by the first name that occurred 
| to her, so I in my turn used the first that presented 
| itself to me. 

“*What! is it you, my poor Lolange? What is the 
matter?’ 

“* There, do you see, gentlemen ?’ she said. 

“<*Tt seems to me you would do better to call us 
citizens.’ 
| “* Listen, sir,’ said the young girl, ‘it is not my fault 
| if I speak thus. My mother’s customers all belonged 
| to the great world; she taught me to be polite, and I 
| contracted unfortunate habits of civility; but will do 
my best to get rid of them.’ 

“In this reply there was a ray of mockery that I 
only perceived. I wondered who this woman could be. 
One thing I was quite sure of—she was the daughter 
of no washerwoman. 
| “You ask me, Citizen Albert, what the matter is,’ 

continued the young girl. ‘I have been to carry my 
linen home; the mistress of the house was out, and I 
waited for her to return that I might obtain the money 
—for in these times we need all the money we can 
earn. It grew very late. I had gone out without my 
certificate, expecting to return before dark ; and hurry- 
' ing home, I was stopped by these gentlemen—excuse 
me—citizens. They wished to carry me to prison. I 
screamed, and you appeared—an old acquaintance. I 
have told you everything now. He knows that my 
name is Lolange, and who I am, and will answer for 
me.’ 
“¢ Certainly,’ said I, ‘I will answer for her.’ 
“* Very good,’ said the head of the patrol ; ‘ but who, 
| Master Upstart, will answer for you?’ 
“* Danton—if that will suit you. 
| patriot ?’ 

“* Ah! that is another thing. If he answers for you 
I have nothing more to say.’ 
| “*Very well; take me to the club-house “ Les Cor- 
| deliers,” where he is to-night.’ 
| “The club-house was not far off, and we arrived there 

in a moment. I tore a leaf from my pocket-beok, and 

| writing a few words in pencil, I begged the porter to 
send them to Danton. 
“ Danton appeared. 

“*What! you under arrest? — you, my friend— 








Is he a good 





| the world! I will certify to him,’ said he, turning to 
| the sergeant mounting guard over me. 

“*Very well, sir; but will you certify also to the 
woman ?’ persisted the obstinate sergeant. 

“* Yes, to him and to her—to everybody connected 
with him. Now are you satisfied ? ’ 

“*T am satisfied ; and particularly so because I have 
seen you. Will you shake hands with me?’ 

. Yu Ma assuredly,’ said Danton, giving him his 
an 

“* Long live Danton!’ cried the sergeant. 

“* Long live Danton!’ repeated the whole patrol, 
waving their red caps enthusiastically. 

“T stood alone at the door of the club-house with my 
unknown. 

“* Now,’ said I, ‘ where shall I have the pleasure of 
taking you?” 

“*'T'o Mother Ledieu,’ she answered with a gay 
laugh. ‘You know she is my mother! and she lives 
in La Rue Feron, No. 24.’ . 

We turned the corner of strort after street, without 
exchanging a syllable. Only by the light of the nioon, 
now shining unobscured by a single cloud, I examined 
her at my ease. 

“ Sie was a slender, graceful creature, not more than 
twenty-two or three, with large, blue eyes, more 
| spirited than melancholy—laughing lips, and teeth 
like pearls; and even the common garb of Mother 
Ledieu’s daughter had something aristocratic in its air, 
which I was not surprised to find had awakened the 
suspicions of the band of sans-culottes. 

“We stood before the unopened door, and looked at 
each other. 

“* Have you nothing to say to me, Monsieur Albert?’ 
said my unknown, with a smile. 

“Ina brief conversation I learned that she was the 
daughter of an aristocrat, then in concealment, and 
from a visit to whom she was returning when the 
patrol arrested her. Mother -Ledieu’s husband had 
been her father’s coachman, and hence the protection 
they afforded her. Her name she would not reveal, but 
told me to call her Lolange, and she would call me 
Albert in return. I promised to get her a certificate 
from the authorities, and give it to her the next evening, 
and also to see if I could not do sométhing for her father. 
I accordingly called the next evening at ten, at Mother 
Ledieu’s, and promptly at the moment Lolange appeared. 
I gave her the certificate, and then said : 

“*Listen to me. I have been to-day to see General 
Marceau. He leaves Paris to-morrow, and has promised 
to take your father with him as secretary, if he will 
first give his word of honour to serve in no capacity 
against France. Once away from Paris, your father 
will have little difficulty in getting to England.’ 

“* But my father knows nothing of all this,’ said 
Lolange. 

“*No, but we must go together and at once; you 
have your certificate and my own.’ 

“*'True, said she. And we hurried off in the 
direction of the Place Tuurenne. When we reached the 
spot where we had first met she withdrew her arm. 

** Wait for me here,’ she said, and disappeared. 

Ina few minutes she returned, and with the words 
‘My father wishes to see you,’ she turned the corner 
of La Rue Saint Guillaume. She took a key from her 
pocket and opened a doorin the wall, and passing along 
|a narrow alley, entered a house and mounted to the 
| second story and knocked at a door in a particular way. 

“A man of about fifty appeared. He was in a wori- 
man’s blouse and seemed to be a bookbinder; but at 
the first words the man of rank and cultivation 
appeared. 

“T told him all, and demanded only a promise that 
he would never bear arms against France. I bade him 
come at once to the house of Marceau’s sister. 

“« Will you accompany me?’ he asked. 

“*] will follow you to take care of mademoiselle when 
you have entered the house.” 

“* But how can Marceau know that I am the person 
of whom you spoke?’ 

“*Give him this tri-coloured cockade—it is the sign 
agreed upon.’ 

“¢ And what shall I do for my liberator ?’ 

“* Confide your daughter to my care.’ 

“ He shook my hand heartily, and we deseended the 
steep stairs. At the door his daughter took his arm. 
and I followed them. We reached General Marceau - 
dwelling without meeting any one. 

“* Tt is a good sign,’ I said. --* Now, do you wish me 
to wait here, or shall I enter with you ?’ 

“No; wait here for my daughter; once more,’ said 
he, ‘ permit me to make a feeble attempt to express my 
gratitude.’ 

“T pressed his hand. Lolange followed him into the 
house ; in ten minutes sho appeared. 

“* Your friend,’ she whispered, ‘is truly worthy of 
your friendship; he understood that the dearest wish 
of my heart was to remain with him until the last mo- 
ment. I shall stay here, therefore, until to-morrow at 
| three; and if at ten ia the evening you wish to receive 
the grateful thanks of a girl whose father you have 








* The people saw thie blush, ayd they took the part : Camille’s friend !—you, one of the best republicans in ; saved, come to La Rue Feron.’ 
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“Did your father send me no message?’ I asked. 

“His thanks, and the request that you would send 
me to him as soon as possible.’ 

«: Whenever you choose,” said I, with a pang. 

« ¢ First, however,’ she answered, witha smile. ‘I 
must know where to find my dear father.’ 

“I took her hand, but, hardly knowing what I did, I 
drew her close to me and kissed her fresh lips. She 
made no resistance. I felt her heart beat against mine, 
and was happy. 

“The nextevening Lolange appeared radiant with 

oy: 
ae He is saved!’ she cried. And throwing her arms 
about my neck: ‘I love you,’ she exclaimed, for you 
have saved his life!’ 

“ Tn three weeks, Lolange received a letter announcing 
her father’s safe arrival in England. The day after, I 
took her a passport. In receiving it, Lolange burst 
into tears. 

“ © You do not love me!’ she exclaimed. 

“*T love you more than life; but I have given my 
word to your father, and I cannot break it.’ 

“¢ Then,’ said she, ‘I shall breakmine. If you have 
the courage to let me go, I have not the courage to 
leave you.’ 

“ Alas! she remained.” 





CHAPTER IL 


“THREE months had passed since the evening that I 
had carried the passport to Lolange, and not a word 
had since been uttered between us in regard to her de- 
parture. 

“ Lolange took a room in La Rue Turenne—or rather 
I had taken it in her name, the name of Lolange. I 
knew her by no other. I had also obtained a situation 
as a teacher in a school for her, where I thought she 
would be secure from the revolutionary police, now 
more vigilant than ever. 

“ Sundays and Thursdays we passed together in this 
little room in ‘La Rue Turenne;’ from its windows 
we could look down on the spot where we first met ; 
and every day we wrote to eaeh other. Never had I 
been so happy. 

“T had not, however, renounced the idea that entered 
my mind theday of my conversation with theexecutioner. 
I asked and obtained permission to make various ex- 
periments as to the continuance of sensation and life 
after execution ; and all experiments proved to me that 
there was much truth in what the man had told me. 
Unfortunately there was no scarcity of subjects ; thirty 
or forty persons were gullotined each day; and so great 
a quantity of blood was shed on ‘La Place de la 
Revolution,’ that it was found necessary to make a 
ditch about the scaffold several feet in depth. 

“ This ditch was covered with planks; one of them 
turned under the foot of a child, of some eight or ten 
years, who was drowned in this hideous pool ! 

“T took care that Lolange never discovered in what 
way I passed the days that were not spent with her. 
I must acknowledge that I felt at first a strong repug- 
nance to these remains of poor humanity; but I re- 
minded myself that my studies and experiments might 
be of value to the whvule human race. I made notes 
most carefully, and at the end of two months I decided 
to call in the aid of galvanism and electricity. The 
authorities had given me a little chapel in the corner 
of the cemetery of Clamant, and I had arranged a 
laboratory within it. You know, after man had driven 
kings from their aces, he drove God from his 
churches! There I had an electrical battery, and two 
or three of those instruments called ‘ excitateurs.’ 

“T selected from the carts two or three bodies and two 
or three heads; the remainder were thrown into a 
common pit. The next day the heads and bodies upon 
which I had experimented the night before were added 
to them. My brother generally assisted me in my 
labours. 

“In the midst of all this frightful association with 
death, my love for Lolange increased daily, and she 

r child, loved me with her whole soul. 

“ Her father had given his consent to our marriage, and 
we only postponed it until it was safe to disclose her 
real name—the name was that of a proscribed aristocrat, 
and involved certain death to her if she were discovered. 

* A frightful event now took place that saddened both 
our hearts. This was the trial of Marie Antoinette. On 
the 14th October she was called before the court; on 
the 16th, at four in the morning, she received her 

sentence ; the same day, at eleven, she mounted the 





scaffold. 

“That morning I received a letter from Lolange, say- 
ing that she could not pass a day like that without 
seeing me, At two o'clock I went to our room in La 
Rue Turenne, and found Lolange in tears, I too was | 


“T was profoundly depressed ; a presentiment of evil 
weighed upon me. endeavoured to strengthen 
Lolange, who wept in my arms; but words failed me, 
because I had no consolation, no hope in my heart. 
The night was more sad than the day. I remember 
that a dog howled perpetually until four in the morn- 
ing ; the next day we were told that his master had 
gone out carrying the key, he had been arrested in the 
street ; condemned at three, executed at four. 

We were compelled to separate; the class taught by 
Lolange assembled at nine—the school was near le Jardin 
des Plantes. I hada hard struggle to let her go; she 
herself could not make up her mind to leave me. But 
to remain away for two days was to invite investigations 
that might prove very dangerous. I called a carriage 
and went with her to the corner of La Rue des Fossés 
Saint Bernard; there I alighted. During the whole 
drive she sobbed convulsively and it was difficult for 
me to restrain my own tears. I stood nailed to the 
ground watching the coach. Suddenly it stopped. 
Lolange called me. I ran to her once more and kissed 
her. Once did I say? a hundred times! The clock 
struck nine. I kissed away her tears, and hastily leap- 
ing from the carriage, hastened away. 

“T thought Lolange called to me ; but fearful of excit- 
ing notice, I closed my ears to her voice, and had the 
fatal courage not to turn back again. I passed the day 
in writing to her, and in the evening sent her a 
volume. When I returned from posting my letter, I 
found one from her. 

“She had been severely lectured; and they had even 
threatened to deprive her of her usual days of liberty. 
If it came to that, she said, she should break with the 
mistress of the establishment. She added that she 
thought, from the appearance of a letter from her 
father awaiting her arrival, that the seal had been tam- 
pered with. 

‘I passed a frightful night, and a worse day. I 


wrote as usual to Lolange; and at three went for my | 


brother to accompany me to Clamant. He was not at 
home, and I went alone. 

‘The weather was frightful ; the rain fell in torrents, 
and the chill wind indicated that winter was near at 
hand. As I walked along I heard the public criers 
shouting out the list of the condemned of that day. 
There were men, women, and children. The bloody 
harvest was abundant; and I felt sure that the sub- 
jects for my experiments would be in readiness for 
me that might. 

“The days were short—at four o’clock it was almost 
dark. 

“The cemetry with its freshly-made graves—its 
naked trees, with their branches creaking in the wind 
—all gave me a thrill of herror. The pit yawned for 
that day’s victims; it was larger than usual, for the 
grave-diggers had been ordered to make it so. I 
approached it mechanically, and looked in; it was half- 
full of water. I thought of the poor, naked bodies 
that were to be thrown into this water as cold as them- 
selves! My foot slipped and I nearly fell into the pit. 
My hair stood on end; and, chilled and wet, I went to 
my laboratory. 

“Tt was, as I have said, an ancient chapel. I looked 
about it, and why? I know not. But on neither 
wall, nor on what had once been the altar, did I see any 
token of the religion which had once sanctified the 
spot. The wall was naked, the altar a mere table; 
where once God had been served, eternal life preached 
—was now a skull—the emblem of Death! 

“T lighted theoandle, and placed it on my table covered 
with strange looking tcols—my own inventions; and 
I thought of the poor queen whom I had once seen so 
beautiful, so happy and beloved—whom yesterday I 
had seen driven in a cart to the scaffold, and whose 
headless trunk now reposed in the tomb of the Mendi- 
cants—she who had once slumbered under the golden 
draperies of the Tuileries, Versailles and St. Cloud! 

“Suddenly, amid the noise of the storm, I hearda well- 
known rumbling; it was not thunder—it was the cart 
bearing the fearful burden from “La Place de la 
Revolution ” to Clamant. The door of the little chapel 
opened, and two men, dripping with water, entered. 
In their arms was 4 large sack. One of these men was 
Legros, whom I had visited in prison. 


“* Took here, M. Ledru,’ said he—‘this is your | 


property ; but you can have the whole batch; it pours 
80, wG are not going to bury the good people until to- 
morrow. I don’t believe tiiey will take cold if they are 
exposed to the night air!’ and with a hideous chuckle 
the two men placed the sack in the corner, near the 
ancient altar. 

“Then they went out without shutting the door that 
creaked lugubriously on its rusty hinges, and permitting 
the entrance of gusts of wind that nearly extinguished 
my candle. 

“T heard them detach their horsesand depart, leaving 


deeply affected by this execution. The queen in my | the tumbril full of dead bodies standing ?n the cemetry. 
youth had been so good to me, that I had always pre- , I wished to go with tim, but something prevented me, 
served a vivid recollection of her kindness. Shall Lever a feeling which I could not have analyzed. J was no 
Sorget that day?—it wasa Redaenenns more than a longer afraid—but I was bewildered, 

0 


mist of sadness hung ever Paris—a 


ud of positive 
terror! = 


“Suddenly a voice, at onqe sweet and mournful—a 


‘Albert!’ I started up—‘ Albert.’ Only one person 
in the world could call me thus. 

“My eyes wandered about the small room, which 
small as it was, was lighted but dimly by my solitary 
candle, and fixed themselves on the sack—the cloth 
stained with blood indicated its contents. 

“At the moment my eyes rested on the sack—the same 
voice but fainter still, sadder still, repeated the same 
name ‘ Albert.’ 

“T started forward—this voice came from the interior 
of that sack—but sick with terror, and a vague pre- 
sentiment, I stood still, then summoning all my resolu- 
tion—like a machine, like 2 man of marble,I went tc 
the sack, and closing my eyes, plunged my hand into 
its mouth. 

“Then I decidedly felt that lips still warm were 
pressed upon my hand. I was in such a state of terror 
that its very excess gave me a fictitious courage. I 
lifted the head, and staggering back to my arm-chair, 
placed it on the table. 

“Ah! the intolerable agony of that moment. The 
head whose lips were still red, still warm, was the head 
of Lolange. 

“T thought myself mad. I called three times, ‘ Lo- 
lange, Lolange, Lolange.’ 

“ At the third time the eyes opened, looked at me, 
a tender light flashed from them, and they closed never 
to open again in this world. 

“TI was mad, wild with anger, despair, and horror; I 
wished to fly, but in rising I pushed the table over, with 
it the candle, and the head that rolled at my feet. I 
fell to the floor, the head rolled towards mine, its lips 
met mine, an icy shiver passed over my frame, and I 
fainted. 

“ The next day I was found as cold as the marble on 
which I lay. 

“ Lolange, recognized by her father’s letter, had been 
arrested, condemned, and executed on that day. 

“This head that had spoken to me, these eyes which 
| had looked at me, the lips that had kissed mine, were 
the lips, the eyes, the head of Lolange—the lips, the 
eyes, the head of the woman who was my affianced 
wife.” A. 8. 








Tue old saying, that “it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,” was fully realised at Ascot in the race 
where the stakes were awarded to the Earl of Coventry 
instead of to the Earl of Glasgow, whose horse, although 
it came in first, was distanced, from not having carried 
the proper weight. The noble owner of Croome had 
backed his horse, Umpire, at four to one, to £500, so 
that, instead of losing £500, his Lordship found him- 
self, when the mistake was discovered, a winner of 
£2,000—a difference of five-and-twenty hundred. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT GUILD- 
HALL.—After the supper, and before returning to the 
| ball-room in the hall, the Royal party were condueted 
| to a large, deep recess, occupying nearly one side of the 
| court, where was depicted a lovely moonlight scene of 

a palace with a broad-spreading lawn reaching down 
|in the foreground to where the real plants and ferns 
| had been artistically arranged by Mr. Scott, so as to 

make it seem almost a continuation of the picture. This 
| picture, which, lit from behind, made an exquisite 
| moonlight scene, was a picture of Prince Christian's 
Palace of Bernstorff, where the Princess Alexandra was 
| born, and standing in the centre of the lawn wasa 
neta: of the Princess herself, asif in the act of moving 
orward towards the entrance of the mansion. 

Tue new King of Greece, George I., is to receive an 
income for his personal use equivaleut to £12,000 per 
annum, to be deducted from the interest payable to the 
protecting Powers. The Greeks in Paris, it is said, are 
| delighted at the final assurance of the acceptance of 

their throne by the Danish Prince. Phe Emperor is re- 

rted to have expressed his unqualified satisfaction on 
the same subject. All friends of Greece agree in say- 
ing that King George should not go to Athens until 
some preliminary measures have been taken with a view 
of removing the anarchy and confusion which now pre- 
vail. Advices from Copenhagen state that the Hellenic 
deputation is highly satisfied with the conclusion of the 
negotiations so anxiously expected by the Greek nation. 
Prince William of Denmark was eppointed a post-cap- 
tain on the 2nd of June, and will be soon promoted to 
the rank of admiral. 


THE indifference of the Kaffirs as to what they eat is 
perhaps as remarkable as the extent of their appetite. 
Mr. Baldwin, in the 7’raveller, describes himself as hav- 
ing had to restrain some young urchins who were with 
him on one excursion from eating pieces of old shoe- 
leather, and one Kaffir, named Rafiler, had, he says, the 
most depraved stomach he ever saw :—“ He always 
bothers me for medicines, and he evidently enjoys cas- 
tor-oil, rhubarb, and ipecacuanha. In fact, I have tried 
him with all the most nauseous drugs, mixed up in any 
manner to make them sti more disgusting to the taste, 
and to get rid of him, I once gave him a large spoonful 
of mustard in a pint of warm water, which he sipped off 
like coffee! I then told him to follow it up with plenty 








, Voice withig my little chapel uttered the name of |‘ of warm water, and I believe it had no effect -vhat- 
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ever on him, He will drink a cupful of strong, vine- 
gar ata time if he can get it, and nothing disagrees 
with him. 

Amonest the animals admitted into the Gardens of 
the Society of Acclimatization in the Bois de Boulogne 
are a pair of Bactrian camels. For ordinary road or field 
laboar in nerthern countries theseanimals are obviously 
unsuitab!¢; but the proprietors df the salt-works in the 
south of France now use them for carrying! burdens in 
preference to mules. 

A RosEer chieftain has just been taken in Albania. 
He’ had 150 men in his band, and committed great 
tavages ‘and atrocities. The last was the cutting tp 
izito ‘small! pieces a man for whom ransom was refused. 
He had just made a raid in Thessaly, capturitig sixty 
prisoners and £20,000 in money, when he was cap- 
tured. 

eee 


FACETIA. 





New Name ror St. Jamss’s Patace (on Dravw- | 


tng-Room Days).—The House of Detention for Ladies. 
— Punch. 

A Gentte Let Down.—Lady: I should like a 
ticket for the train.—Ticket Seller (who thinks‘he will 
make a joke): Yes'm, will you godin the passentrer 
train or in the cattle train.—Lady: Well, if you're'a | 
specimen ‘of what I shall experience in the passenger | 
train, give me a ticket for the cattle train, by all 
means.” 

Dury on Tonacco,—It is not generally known, that | 
in future there is'to be a heavy tax levied on the snuff | 
of a candle.— Punch. 

Hints TO Mitxmen.—Let your “milk walk” as | 
soon as possible, but don’t allow it to run, for it might 
get over-heated, and turn sour. Remember your | 
business is a very noisy one, for you have to call out | 
over the pales at every house, “Milk O!” whether you 
owe any or not; and when you walk your chalks home, 
the milk in your dairy is creaming. Letall your com- | 
panions be setisible people, and don’t mix with pumps, | 
tor they are sure to lead you into. weak ways.—Fun. 

A CLEVELAND lawyer has started the grave question | 
whether, in case children should be born to Mr. and 
Mrs, Tom Thumb, they can legally inherit property 
from their parents, because of the Latin maxim, 
dé minimus non curatur lex; which, being interpreted, 
means that the “law takes no notice of small things.” 





IRISH AND GERMAN VOWS. 

Ax Trishman and a German being at sea together 
during a storm, vowed each a purse of gold to the 
shrine of the virgin. The geneous Irishman comptied 
with his promise as soon as he landed, and meeting 
with his wary friend, inquired if he had done’ the 
game. 

“ Nix,” replied the German. 

“And what do you think will become of ye when 
you go to sea again ?” asked Pat. 

“Tf te Wargin ketches me to sea again,” said the 
German, “I will give her leaf to plow te mast out of te 
ship.” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S NEW LIVERY. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on Thurs- 
day week, was enrolled at the Merchant Taylors’ Hail 
an honorary member of that ancient Company. On | 
that occasion an oath was administered to His Reyal 
Highness, who, according to a report of the proceed- 
ings, “ could not suppress a smile” on liearing some of 
the obligations to which he was required to pledge him- 
self. Most happily, he did not choke himself with the 
effort, in attempting toswallow some of them; as this: 

“You shall not withstand or disobey the summons of 
the Master and Wardens of the said mystery for the 
time being, by their officer therefore assigned; but to 
the sarne Master and Wardens you shall be obedient 
and obeisant at all times, without you have a reasonable 
and lawful excuse.” 

The concluding salvofortunately exempts the Prince 
from the duty of dancing attendance on the Masters 
and Wardens of the Merehant Taylor's Company at 
call, and doing whatever they may please to tell him. 
The Prince of Wales, when not wanted by the Queen 
or the Public, must always have either business or | 

leasure of hisown to occupy him; and the pleasure of his | 
yal Highness, to say nothing of his business, would | 
surely be a reasonable and lawful excuse for declining | 
to devote himself, under the motto of “Ich Dien,” to 
the exclusive service of the Merchant Taylors. 

The Prince was also adjured to undertake the follow- 
ing engagement : 

“You shall not conteal any foreigner using tle 
bandioraft of tailory or merchandises, to dwell within 
the frenchises of the said City, but as soon as you 
know it, you shall warn the Chamberlain of thé sate | 
City thereof, or some Minister of the Chamber, that lic | 














sworn to fulfil. Any foreign tailor whom. he might be’! duke? Well, now, I say it was very kind: of him, 


pleased to patronise,.either in the City or elsewhere, 
would be sure enough to take good care that his Royal 
client should not :conceal him by any means. The 
plume of feathers over the shop-front would preclude 
all possibility of concealment. It is, however, doubtful 
whether this security for publicity would have been 
contemplated with much: satisfaction by the original 
members of the Merchant’ Tayloi’s guild. Those 
venerable citizens were evidently imbued with very 
strong Protectionist prejudices against “ the foreigner,” 
These further stipulations, for example, were also 
proposed to the Prince: 

“You shall cover no. foreigner in anywise, under 
your own franchises, to. your. profit, and singular 
advantage of the said foreignér, upon pain that is 
contained in an ordinance thereof made. You shall take 
no foreign covenant man into your service, but only 
of your own mystery, such as have well and truly 
served as apprentices seven years within the same city, 
or else apprentices duly bound, without fraud or male 
engine.” 

“Male engine” may be presumed to mean “evil 
contrivance;” for engines have no genders, unless 
screws may. be called engines, but, though screws are 
male and female, we cannot conceive an apprentice 
bound with a screw of either sex, although appreatices 
may be bound to screws of both sexes, who stint them. 
From the first of the two clauses:it may be inferred 
that the Prince of Wales, in his capacity of tailor, is 


debarred from being employed by, as well as from em- pa 


ploying, any but his own countrymen, since it seems to 
forbid him from employing an alien.. Regarding it in 
another point of view, we may rejoice to think that 
the Prince of Wales did not, some four months ago, 
make an affidavit that would have estopped him from 


; extending coverture to any other than a British 


spinster, or British widow, if preferred. Considering 

all these things, it is no marvel that the Prince of 

Wales could not suppress a smile; the wonder is that 

he escaped bursting his buttons with laughter.— Punch. 
HOW TO WEIGH BUTTER. 

Soxesopy who has evidently been ‘ there,” tells a 
story of a pedlar in the Scotch Highlands, who, having 
tan short of butter, applied to a farmer's wife fora 
supply: 

“ How miuckle div ye wart,” said she. 

“ A ptn’ will do,” said the pedier. 

“JT canna mak’ ye a pun’,” replied the woman, “I 
hae ha ptin” weight.” 

“ Weel, what weight hae ye? ” said he. 

“Two put,” said the woman. 

“ And what is the weight?” 

“Oh, it’s jest the tangs.” 

“ Weel,” said he, “put ote leg in the scale and the 
tither oot, and that will be a pun’ then.” 

The woman did as requested, but when it was 
weighed, she looked doubtfully at the butter, and 
said: 

“Tt looks a muckle ‘pun’” 

“Oh, it’s all right, woman,” said the pedler, “ how 
much is it?” 

“ A saxpence,” was the reply, which the pedler paid, 
and departed rather hastily. 


“Why, Bridget, you have baked this bread to a 
crisp.” “ An’ sure, my. lady, I only baked it three hours, 


| according to the resaite.” ‘“Threehours! Why, the 


recipe said but one.” “ Yes, mem; one hour for a 
large loaf, and I had three small ones, and so I baked 
‘un three. hours, jist.” 


Tum Tareat.+Dr. Ratcliffe being in a tavern one 


evening, @ gentleman entered in great haste, almost | 


speeciiless, exclaiming: “Doctor, my wife is at the 
point of death; make haste; come with me.” “I cannot 
until I have finished my bottle,” replied the doctor. 


| The man, who happened to be a fine, athletic. fellow, 
finding the entreaty useless, snatched up the doctor, | 


hoisted him on his back, and carried him out of the 
tavern. 


following threat: “ Now; you raseal,-I’ll cure your wife 
in spite of you.” 

Tue Dukes AND THe BAGMAN.—There were re- 
cently travelling in a Scottish railway three individuals 
of the male gender. Two of them were small, the 
third was not. One of the smaller gentlemen was 
known to the larger one. They conversed instruc- 
tively, it is to be hoped; and the third, who was a 
bagman, joined in the talk; anid was courteously 
treated. Ata certain station the taller gentleman rose 
to leave, and his companions beheld two footmen 
ready to receive him, and a carriage awaiting him 
behind the palings. The train went on, and the bag- 
man said, “I wonder who that swell was?” “™Thiat,” 
replied his companion, “ was the Duke of ——.” This 
information was given im a manner that left no doubt 
of its trath, aud the legman was silert; and self-con- 


may do due correction therein. as belongeth to lis gratulating on the thoaght that he had been talking to 


office to do.” 


aduke. At length his honest heart broke ont witha 


This condition his Royal Highness may have séfely gush whith aid Miih ge disoredit: “ Vliet was the 














very affable, to talkin that familiar way to a couple of 
little snobs like you and me.” His companion laughed 
cordially; and told the story when he got out at the 
station nearest to one of his castles, for he, too, was a 
duke, and is one of the most distingnished-looking 
men of the day. 

Brrps aNp Latin.—A university doctor desiting to 
see a bird-catcher exercise his employment, accom panied 
him to the field. As soon as he saw the! birds; he 
halloved in Latin, “ There they are!” The birds took 
the alarm. The sportsman, indignant at the absurdity 
of the professor, told him of it in very plain terms. 
“ My good friend,” exclaimed the doctor, im:great aston- 
ishment, “.who would have imagined that those igno- 
rant birds would have understood Latin?” 

A Wonpverrut Memory. — Scene: Refreshment 
sMoon in the International Exhibition—Farmer, (who 
lives not a a hundred miles from the marshes which 
divide the shires of Angus and Mearns): “I say, 
waiter?” “Coming sir; coming!”—Parmer: “ Have 
you seen Mr. ——, of ——>, néar Lautericekirk, here to- 
day?” Waiter (shutting one eye): “No, sir; but he 
was here yesterday, inquiring for you!” Farmer 
(apparently satisfied); ‘Oh! was he ? "—Exit waiter. 

Proor cr VaLour.—A good story is told ofa certain 
officer who was accused of. showing the white feathe7 
in an engagement. The story got whispered aroun” 
until it came back to the officer imthe columns of a new. » 
per. Seizing the paper, in a high state of indigna- 
tioti, he rushéd into the présence ef liis stipéerior officer, 
and exclaimed, “ Now, captain, didh’t I wave mysworda, 
and rave, ctitse, and swear, and do yott suppose I would 
have waved my sword, and cursed and swore if I Wad 
been afraid!” The captain had nothing to say against 
such conclusive evidence of valour as this. 

Veatiatnous!—A Distinguished Costopolite, the 
other day, was telling a friend that he admired conti- 
nental feeding, adding that he should be glad to know 
at what Parisian hostelrie they never served up beef and 
mutton? Why,” answered his companion,, “ The 
Hotel de Veal, of course.”—Punch. 

Decervinc tH® Sonootmastser.—We know of a 
farmer who has twin daughters, of whom acapital 
anecdote is told. ‘They both attended the same school, 
and not long since one of them was called up by the 
master to recite a lesson in geography, which shie had 
learned very imperfectly, and, in fact, could not geton 
at all: The teacher, who was getting quite out of 
patience, was called to another part of the room, atid 
just at that moment the twin sister sprang on the floor 
unobserved, and pushing the delinquent scholar to her 
seat, took her place. The master proceeded with the 
questions, which were answered with a degree of 
promptness and accuracy which at the close drew from 
him a few words.of commendation. The joke Was not 
discovered by the teacher until some days after. Of 
course it was too good and successful to cctasion any 
offence. 

‘ SHADOWS OF THE WEEK. 

Thete wfll shortly be a Missionary Meeting and 
Evangelical Alliance Pic-nic party on the Thames. 
The festivities on the occasion will take place at Eel- 
Pie Islarid, on account of the great Eel-piety shown 
by the landlord, who is so attached to thie Church that 
he livés in the Aisle. 

Mr. Bennett of Frome, has communicated, we hear, 
with Brother Ignatius, in order to tell him that his 
conduct is not the Frome-age or cheese. The Bishop 
of the Diocése has elegantlyand grammatically remarked 
that he is glad to say there is only one Brother Ignatius, 
but there are many loyaller to the establishment than 
he is. 

To continue out ectlesiastical news, we may add 
that Cotivecation will give a grand ball thisyear. The 


| venue is St. Paul’s; the advertisements have already 


been issted by the Dean and Chapter, and among the 


| si ill be found under the headi 
The thoment: he set the\doctor upon his legs, | sights of London wi ound under the heading 


he received from him, ina very emphatic manner, the | 


“St. Psal’s,” the amnouncement that “ Admission to 
the Bal! is Sixpence;” too low a price to ensure a 
select cu:npany. 

The Comtnissioners of Woods and Forests will haye 
their first dinnery in Kensington Gravel Pits, weather 
permitting. 

It is not generally known that Chalk Farm supplies 
the entire metropolis with milk. 

We have lately heard, at the beginning of June, 
several le ‘speaking of May as “the Jast month;” 
We applied to Admiral Fitzroy who irimediately 
pitched out his barometer, hoisted his cone, beat his 
drum, blew his own trumpet, and then telegraphed off 
to us that “ May was not the last month; that we're in 
another month now, and there'll be plenty more up to 
the end of the year.” 

A change of name is tobe made: the authorities of 
the Zoologital Gardens Have determized upon calling 
the men-agetie the beast-agerie as decidedly more ap- 


propriate, 
The Dean of Christ Church has‘ ordered that, in*case 
‘Of inelement “weather, wlien Mr. Levy, the clever 
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connet-a-piston performer plays, he shall do s9 under an 


hayning- 
The p d@ plan for an underground Balloon 


Railway is still under consideration.—Punch. 
Aw architect proposes. to build a “ Bachelors’ Hall,” 


{ 
| 


which will differ from most houses in having no Eves. | 


A KEW days since a town-crier took in charge a lost 
child, and proceeded to hunt up his parents. On being 
asked by a lady what the matter was, he replied, 
“ Here’s.an orphan child, ma’am, and I’m trying ‘to find 
its parents.” 


Tus Boy’s Rerroor.—A minister in a country | 


} 


village received his supply of millx. from one of, his , 


deacons, and his son Robert, about ten years old, was | 


sent for it daily. A railroad had recently been built in 
that vicinity, and the boys had learned to imitate the 
whistle. When Robert was within a few rods of; the 
deacon’s, house, he used to give a loud “ too-0-0-t,” to 
let them know he was coming, so that the milk might 
be ready. It magpenes that the milk was needed for a 
young child one Sunday afternoon, and Robert being 
sent for it, unthinkingly gave his usual too-o-o-t. Upon 
entering the house the deacon said to him, rather 
severely, “ Robert, the trains do not run on Sunday.” 
Presently the deacon remembered that he had not seen 
the. weekly paper which the minister was accustomed 
to lend him. “ Robert,” said he, “did you bring the 
newspaper?” The little fellow very archly, but re- 
spectfully replied : The trains do not carry the mail on 
Sunday, sir!” The deacon was fairly beaten with his 
own Weapons, 

How THE Prussian Cat Jumps.—We beg to call 
attention to the following significant telegram, trans- 
mitted, the other day, from Berlin: “ On the departure 


of. the King of Prussia for Carlsbad next week, the | 


Queen. will proceed to Windsor, at the invitation of her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria.” ‘To the foregoing announce- 
ment we may venture to add, that her Prussian Majesty 
will, there is every reason to fear, be very shortly 





| flattering to us, and not till the beating of our heart 


i 


! 


rejoined by her Royal husband, the ex-King of Prussia. | 
—Punch, 


LAWYERS 

Few things resemble each other more in nature than 
an old cunning lawyer anda spider. He weaves his 
web into a corner with no light to show the thuead of 
his net, but in a shade like there he waits in his dark 
office to receive a visitor. A buzzing, buzzing, thought- 
less, fly, thinking of nothing but his, beautiful wings, 
and well-made legs, and rather nearsighted withal, 
comes stumbling head over heels into the net. 

“'T beg your pardon,” says the fly. ‘I really didn’t 
see this network of yours; the weather is so foggy, 
and the, streets are, so confounded dark, I am afraid I’ve 
done mischief.” 

“Not at all,” says the spider, bowing. “ It’s all my 
fault. I ought to have hung a lamp out; but stay— 
don’t move, or you may do damage. Allow.me to assist 
you,” And then he ties up one leg, and has him as fast 
ag Gibraltar. 

Now,” says the spider, “ my good friend (a phrase 
a feHow uses when he's going to be tricky), P'am afraid 
you've hurt yourself considerably, I must bleed you.” 

“ Bleed me!” says the fly. “ Excuse me, I amobliged 
to-you! [ don’t require it.” 

‘eh, yes, you do, nry dear friend,” and he gets ready 
for the operation. 

“Jf you dare to do that,” says. the fly, “I'll knock 
you. down; and I’m a man that what I lay down I 
stand on.” 

“You had better get up first,” says the spider, langh- 
ing,“ you must be bled; you must pay the damage.” 
And: he bleeds him till he gasps for breath, and feels 
fainting eoming on. 

“Let me go, good fellow,” says the poor fly, ‘“‘and I 
will pay you liberally.” 

“Pay,” says. the spider, you miserable wretch; you 
have nothing to pay with—take. that; ” and he.gives 
him. the last dig, and he is gone—bled to death. 

Wiz rr Was ?—The Americans have discovered 
the power of manufacturing washable bank-notes, The 
secret, it appears, consists in covering the paper (Green- 
backs, or others); with a solution of india-rubber. 
This may, in one sense, tend to an expansion of their 
credit; only they must not over-stretch this easy so- 
lution of getting out of their difficulties. However, 
this washable process throws into their hands.a very 
tempting means of wiping off their liabilities. It is the 
anly. probabie source, we. sce, of liquidating their enor- 
mous National Debt. <A bit of sponge, and the thing is 
done as cleanly as possible.— Punch. 





GEMS. 





Womanty Mopesty.—Man loves the mysterious. 
 chowdless sky, the full-blown rose, leave him 
unmoved, but the violet which hides its blushing 
beauties behind the bush, and the moon when she 
emerges from beneath a cloud, are to him soures of in- 
spiration and‘ of pleasure. Modesty is to merit what 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Recalling those forms as I saw them at parting 





shade is to figures in’ painting—it gives it boldness and| 


prominence. Nothing adds more to female beauty than | 
modesty ; it sheds, around the countenance a halo. of 
light, which is borrowed from virtue. Botanists have 
given to the rosy hue which tinges the cup of the 
white rose, the name of “maiden blush.” This pure 
and, delicate’ hue is the only paint Christian virgins 
should use; it is the richest ornament. A woman | 
without modesty is like a faded flower, which diffuses | 
an unwholesome, odour, and which the prudent gar- 
dener will throw from,him. Her destiny is melancholy, 


| for it terminates! in’ shame and repentance. Beauty | 


passes like the flowers of the aloe, which blooms and | 
dies in a few hours: but modesty gives the female 
character charms which supply the place of the transi- 
tory freshness of youth. 
TWO WAYS. 
There are two, ways to live on earth: 
Two ways to judge—to act—to view ; 
For all things here have double birth, 
A right and wrong—a false and true ! 


Give me the home where kindness seeks. 

To make that sweet. which seemeth small— 
Where every lip in fondness speaks, 

And every mind hath care for all. 


Hz who forgets the fountain from which he drank, 
and the tree under whose shade he gambolled in the days 
of his youth, is a stranger to the sweeter impressions of 
the human heart. 

WE are born in hope; we pass our childhood in 
hopes; we are governed by hope. through the whole 
course of our lives—and in our last moments hope is 


shall cease, will its benign influence leave us. 

Do not Swear!—Profane. swearing is very justly 
regarded by all true gentlemen as a most debasing 
practice. ‘The utterance of an oath quickly sinks a 
man in the estimation of all who entertain proper no- 
tions of true manhood. We have noticed that the habit 
is quite too common among our mechanics; and we! 
would urge upon them to quit it. If a man happens to | 
pound his finger with a hammer, the injary and pain 
are made none the Jess severe by swearing about it. 
The tongue is an unruly member and needs constant 
watching lest it become fouled with immoral sedi- 
ment. 

SSS 
THE FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 


I Lone to return to the home of my childhood, 

To dwell with the friends that I loved when a boy ; 
And often I wander alone in the wildwood, 

And dreamingly ponder on past years of joy. 
Hach face that I loved in memory dwelleth, 

And time cannot shadow the joys that were then: 
A something within me my yearning soul telleth 

That soon I shall be with those dear ones again, 
Each kindly word spoken, in accents so cheering, 

As hoping L sprang in the, broad stream of life— 
Comes vividly back when, in sorrow and fearing, 

I sink from the world and its ne’er ceasing strife. 
I ask not for glory—my only ambition 

Is to know that I’m loved by the friends of my 


youth; 
And to feel that they gladly accept the condition 
The wanderer offers in soul-feeling truth, 
The oft-spoken proverb that, “ absence is chilling 
To love of dear ones we leave far away.” 
Is surely but falsehood—for through my soul thrilling 
Remembrance doth make my love dearer to-day. 


How loving and happy the vision doth seem— 
The pangs shall soon cease, that are through my soul 
darting, 
Reality breaking the wanderer’s dream. 
8. H. P, 
Ft 


THE DUNMOW PRIZE 
oF 
ONE HUNDRDPD GUINBAS. 
a ee 
Tue announcement of this prize in the Lonpon 
Reaper of last week hag produced such numerous in- 
quiries and suggestions on the subject, that for the more 
general information of the public we have submitted 
the following factsin relation to the custom of Dunmow. 
The earliest notice of this singular custom is fur- 
nished by Moule, in his “History of the English 
Counties,” who, writing of the Priory of Little Dun- 
mow, says: “In this, Priory was a custom which is 
believed to have originated with Robert Fitzwalter, in 
the reign of Henry U1., who, as Lord of the Manur. de- 





clared that, ‘ he which repeuteth him not of his marriage, 
sleeping or waking, in a yeere anda daye might law- | 
fully fetch a, gammon of bacon.’” 


There is nothing extant to. explain the motive which 
actuated the founder of this.singular custom, nor is it 
at all clear that Sts origin is truthfully’attrilatable to a 
Fitgwaker; since there are doubts, whether, it, was 
notin ase in the timeof the Saxons, which, would give 


| it an exteaded antiguiby..of,at least. three ceaturies. Be 


that as,itmay, there is, no doubt the custom. hag, pre- 
vailed from a very remote period, although its origin 
and its, motive are lost. in the mist.of bygone ages, 

The first en}ry upon, record now existing of the 
delivery of this prize is dated in 1444, when Richard 
Wright, of Bradbourne, in Norfolk, having been duly 
sworn before the Prior and Convent, had a Flitch‘oé 
Bacon delivered to him, “in conformity to the condi- 
tions of the tenure.” By these words it might be in- 
ferred. that some laud or manor, was held subject to 
this gift, if claimed. The ceremonial originally re- 
quired the claimants to kmeel on two pointed stones in 
the church-porch, while solemn chaunting and other 
religious observances were performed, and at the close, 
j-ining hands, to take an oath ia the following terms, 
which are modernized for the benefit of the general 
public : 

You shall swear, by custom of confession, 
That you never made nuptial trangression ; 
Nor since you were married, man and wife, 

By household brawls, or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise, at bed or board, 

Offended each other in deed or word; 

Or since the parish clerk said “ Amen,” 
Wished yourselves unmarried again ; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day 

Repented even in thought any way, 

But continued true in thought and desire 

As when you joined hands in holy quire; 

If to these conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A whole Flitch of Bacon you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave; 
For this is our custom at Dunmow well known, 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own. 

“Then the Pilgrims, as they were called, were taken 
upon a chair, on men’s shoulders, and carried about the 
Priory churchyard and through the town, with the 
bacon borne before them, attended by all the friars, and 
by the townsfolk with shouts and acclamations, and at 
last went home in the same manner.” 

In the chartulary of the Priory, now in the British 
Museum, three persons only are recorded to have re- 
ceived the bacon previous to the dissolution of religious 
houses ; since that event, several instances have occured 
of the observance of the custom, in which the ceremony 
was performed by the steward, at a Courc-baron fer the 
Manor. One of them was at a Court-baron of Sir 
Thomas May, Kt., held 7th June, 1701, the homage, or 
jury, being five ladies, spinsters, who found that John 
Reynolds, of Hadfield, Broad Oak, gentleman, and 
Anne, his wife; and Wm. Parsley, of Great Easton, 
and Jane his wife, were fit persons to receive the bacon, 
The last parties that are recorded to have received it 
were John Shakeshanks, of Weatheringfield, and his 
wife Anne, in 1751. 

In the present effort to. revive a custom go praise- 
worthy in its object, as the reward of domestic happi- 
ness, the Proprietors of the Lonpon ReADER consider. 
that they are offering an honourable incitement to 
emulation in the highest grade of human felicity upon 
earth, and that their motive and intentions may. be duly 
and timely appreciated, they submit the following out- 
line of the plan proposed for the distribution of the 

DUNMOW PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 


In accordance with the original conditions for the 
Flitch, the claimants must have been marxied at least, 
a year and a day previous to the claim. 

Certificates vouching for their good repute must be 
furnished from the clergyman of the parish or district 
in which they reside, or have resided, throughout the 
first year anda day of their marriage. 

The fact of their perfect accord and unanimity of 
temper and affection dnring the period must be attested 
by the affidavit of each party. 

The claims and proof will be submitted to the judg- 
ment of impartial, disinterested, and competent persons, 
whose decision as to eligibility will be final, 

The presentation of the prize will take place on the 

247m oF, Jun, 1864, 
when the Lonpon Reaper Dunmow Prize.of 
ONE, HUNDRED GUINEAS 
will be handed to the claimant most worthy of the gift, 
and who, by his married excellence, has proved himself 
most. competent to appreciate it. 

With regard to the mode and terms of the adjudica- 
tion, so many suggestion have been offered since the 
announcement of the prize, that a week.or twe must 


| necessarily be taken for their due consideretion. 
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THE LONDON READER. 








NOTICE. 


THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 

The public are respectfully informed that every pur- 
chaser of THe Lonpon Reaper of last week was en- 
titled to receive (Gratis) No. 1 of a Series of Engravings | 
illustrative of Scenes in the most popular Plays of | 
Shakespeare. | 

The issue of No. 2 of THe SHAKESPEARE GALLERY | 
will be dniy announced in Tue Lonpon READER. } 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Moces—aAll cheques drawn upon a banker must now bear | 


& penny stamp. | 
MELANcHoLY.—Twelve months, unless there are peculiar 
circumstances in the case, as appears in your own. 
M. F.—No; there is no stamp-duty upon the indentures of a 
parish or sea apprentice. 

C.C.—Guardians appointed by deed or will, have all the 
powers and rights of a parent. } 

Av ItL-vsep Oxer.—Your own sense must guide you in the 
matter; why ask advice at all under such circumstances? | 

Gosy.—A promise to pay money to a person not entitled to | 
receive it is called a “nudum fuctum,” or naked agreement, | 
and is not binding. | 

T. C. L—Yes; if a marriage be dissolved by divorce, or the | 
wife be living in adultery, the husband is no longer liable for 
her debts. 

P. E. H.- You should seek the information from the pub- 
lication to which you refer. 

P. T. (Gtascow).—Formerly Roman Catholics were not per- 
mitted to carry arms fer their defence, nor to own a horse | 
above the value of 5/. 

Susan.—The iaw in Scotland relative to illegitimate children 
differs from ours. They may be made legitimate at any time 
by the marriage of their parents. 

H. N.—It has been distinctly announced that a ball so de- 
livered is to be declared by the umpire “no ball.” 

Ont—A gaoler who refuses or neglects to obey a writ of 
habeas corpus, aay be fined 100/. for the first offence, and 200/. | 
for the second. 





Bior.—A man or woman comes of age at twelve o'clock on 
the night of the day preceding the anniversary of his or her | 
twenty-first birthday. 

R. S.—The arrangement as to binding Tur Loxpon Reaper | 
in volumes will be duly notified te subscribers and the trade. | 

¥. 0.—Yes; in some cases the mother will be allowed, in | 
the life-time of the father, to have sole charge of her children 
whilst under the age of seven years. 

Surricir.—Yes; a person und:r age is bound to repay | 
money advanced in order to liberate him from prison, for 
personal liberty is a necessary to all 

H. Furxess—Two stamps, if addressed in the usual manner 
to a private or non-commissioned officer. 

M. T. P. (Newcastie).—No; a British subject cannot be re- 
moved from his country against his will, except under the 
sentence of a court of law. The Sovereign cannot even com- 
pel him to accept the most honourable post abroad. 

Cunistiax.—If your property is rated unfairly or impro- 
perly, the law gives you an appeal to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, where the impeached rating may be altered or en- 
tirely quashed or set aside, 

M. D.—The “ Post Office London Directory" will probably 
afford you the information you require. ou might also 
refer to “ Boyle's Court Guide ” for it. 

P. B. M—Trading debtors may compound with their credi- 
tors by deed of arrangement, which, if executed by six- 
sevenths in number and value of the creditors whose debts 
amount to 101. and upwards, is binding upon all. 

N. T. T. @—Parerts are not responsible for the wrongful 
acts of their children when committed without their know- 
ledge. Thus, should a child be guilty of theft, the parent 
cannot be obliged to make good the stolen property. 

S. S. (Woweiepon).—If a contract be entered into by a per- 
gon in a state of drunkenness, idiotcy, or lunacy, or if any im- 
position appear to have been practised upon him, the contract 
cannot be enforced, as fraud vitiates any agreement into 
which it enters. 

Juirerta implores her lover to explain his extraordinary 
conduct She cannot understand him. 

J. J.—A will must be proved within six months after the 
death of the testator. 

B. B—Improve your present position, and do not sigh for 
one for which you are not adapted. 

Gratrtrups.— Whether liable or not, the rule in law is, that 
stoppage is no payment. Our opinion is against the liability. 

Maccra.—A military officer can only “sell out " by permis- 
sion of the authorities at the Horse Guards, either in time of 
peace or war. 

P. A. W.—Late hours are the bane of health. They are espe- | 
cially pernicious to a delicate woman. Your husband is too 
exacting. | 

Kemsie.—Work at your business, and dismiss the very sug- 
gestion of trying the stage for a living. Mechanics earn more 
money than actors. 

J.J.—Dreams are generally caused by derangement of the | 
digestive functions. We can only advise you to be more 
watchful over your stomach. 

F. D.—After a breach of promise of marriage, an offer to 
marry will not militate against the legal proceedings that may 

' 





j 
| 


have been instituted. 

T. G.—Wait. Twenty-two and nineteen are a good match. | 
Endeavour to procure the consent of the parents to your pay- | 
ing your addresses. | 

E. E. E—In answer to your inquiry whether the French 
were quicker workmen than the English, we give you the re- | 
mark of a Frenchman on a particular branch of our national | 
industry, and it applies to all others. He says: “ We have | 
seen in the potteries of Staffordshire a workman who, with a 
couple of apprentices, could turn out 3,600 plates in the rough | 
in a single day of ten hours; while the most active of our | 
workmen could not make a third of the quantity. In the | 


finish, too, the contrast was still greater; our workmen could 
only complete fifty plates, while the Englishman, with a single 
apprentice, could finish 600 in the day. And the great portion 
of our (French) merefacturing industry exhibits in erent 
degrees the same imperfect manipulation.” 

A. W.—The consent of the sunt, as the legal guardian of 
the minor, is indispensable to the legality of the marriage. 
Cannot you wait a year? 

A Vio.et.—It is rather elevating than compromising to the 
character to apologise for a fault, however trivial. It would 
look gracefal to explain away what was only a misconception. 

Corpetta.—When a gentleman slights a lady, it is not for 
the latter to be the first to seek a reconciliation. It would 
better to treat him with cool indifference. That, from a lady, 
generally makes a man feel excessively humiliated. 

Emir does exceedingly wrong to correspond with one 
young man, and receive attentions from another. That is 
undisguised flirting, and the high road to unhapviness and 

jisery. 


S. W.—The widow, if alive, or the eldest son or daughter— 
as the case may be—must take out letters of administration 
to the deceased's effects. No satisfactory distribution can be 
made without that step being first taken. 

A—Workmen cannot recover compensation for injuries re- 
ceived while at work, unless it can be proved that they were 
entirely through negligence for which the master was solely 
responsible. 

W. Lonewortn.—The words Dei Gratia (by the grace of 
God), in the royal titles of the monarchs of England, have 
been used from time immemorial—in fact, ever since Chris- 
tianity was established in the kingdom. 

Carottyve Srrmour —Kindness—whetherfrom old or young 
—is the lubricating oil of human nature—not a drop of it is 
ever thrown away. In such a case, standing on imaginary 
etiquette is like walking with hard peas in your shoes. Seek 
a reconciliation. 

W. R.—Richard ITIL was the last of the Plantagenet race of 
English kings. Richard IL was the last in an unbroken line 
of descent; but surely you know that the House of York was 
@ younger branch of the great Plantagenet family. Henry 
VIL, through his mother, was also a Plantagenet. 

Rosarre La Norre.—A marriage with a ward in Chancery, 
without the consent of the Lord Chancellor, is illegal—so that 
it would amount to no marriage at all Take no rash step, 
but consult the family solicitor. Better expend a few pounds 
in costs, than run the risk of being disgraced for life. 

B. H—Wedding presents are always regulated by the 
taste: and position in life of the parties. From a sister toa 
brother, anything expressive of affection would be acceptable ; 
but what is given should be something that should also please 
the bride. Some tasteful article of furniture is always appro- 
priate. 

T. J. P.—A gentleman meeting a lady with whom he is ac- 





| quainted--on horseback, or in a carriage—may salute her by 


raising his hat—that is, supposing he is not on foot himself; 
for in that case the recognition must first come from the lady 
herself, and would be tantamount to expressing a wish to 
speak to him. 

Unnarry.—We conscientiously say to you, marry the man 
who is able to maintain you in comfortable circumstances. 
You are half in love with him already—and as to his being 
nine years older than yourself, why that is a great advan- 
tage. The husband should always be some years older than 
the wife. 

Mary F. is deeply in love with a gentleman, and 
wishes to know the best way to make him propose; she thinks 
he is fond of her, but is rather bashful. The best way is to 
wait. He will propose quite time enough. If Fanny were to 
give him a hint, he might run away. Some men are very 
fastidious on the subject of feminine propriety. 

Watrters.—A gentleman meeting a friend in the street, 
accompanied by a lady, should not salute him, unless first 
accosted. A gentleman so circumstanced, and passing an ac- 
quaintance without noticing him, would not, according to 
etiquette, be considered as offering him an affront—because it 
— be implied that he had acted so out of deference to the 
lady. 

S. A. R—Marriages where money isthe principal considera- 
tion, areindefensible; but where the circumstances are equal, 
the money part of the affair is rather an advantage than 
otherwise. The best of the primary ranteea for happiness 
in the wedded state is equality. Neither should start with an 
impression of superiority. Fortune-telling is only one of the 
many criminal tricks by which the gullible are gulled. 

Epmunp T.—The power of bringing an enemy to close quar- 
ters, and avoiding long chases, is one of the greatest advan- 
tages a “screw” fleet possesses; and is, moreover, well 
adapted to our peculiar mode of fighting. Long shots and 
long chases are “Jack's abomination.” He is at home when 
the fight is warm, sharp, and severe. But while estimating 
the probable consequences of a naval encounter we must not 
blind ourselves to the fact that our “screws” are, up to this 
time, not only a novelty in war, but an experiment. 


J. H.—What is called first love is a very fugitive feeling. 
Like a too early spring, it does not last, but is succeeded by a 
return of chilling winter. .Yet it is a very natural sensation, 
and sometimes is a lasting one—but that is a rare occurrence. 
In the majority of instances, its faint but delicious glow is 
effaced by stronger and more enduring impressions. First 
love is weak—b it is too lfish a sentiment to last; 
it collapses, because it is too generous. But as the heart's first 
lesson, it is entitled to every consideration and respect. 

Aw O_p P. M—Although the Order of Freemasons is not a 
benefit society, yet whenever any of its members fall into dis- 
tpessed circumstances, they are not left without relief. There 
is a Board of Benevolence, which meets once a month, and to 
which application can be made by members or their widows. 
There is alsoan Asylum, likewise an Annuity Fund, to both of 
which members, as wellas widows of members, are eligible; 
of course, under certain regulations. The Order has a splendid 
school for female children, and an excellent institution for 
boys. 

S. S—To Fix Drawings :—A method which is equally simple 
and ingenious, of giving to drawings in pencils and crayons 
the fixidity of painting, and without injury, is obtained by 
spreading over the back of the paper an alcoholic solution of 
white gum lac. This solution quickly penetrates the paper, 
and enters even into the marks of the crayon on the other 
side. The alcohol rapidly evaporates, so that in an instant all 
the light dust from the crayons and chalk, which resembles 














that on the wings of a butterfly, adheres so firmly to the paper 
that the drawing may be rub and carried about without 
the least particle being effaced. The following are the accu- 
rate ions of the solution :—Ten parts of common gum- 
lac are dissolved in 120 parts of al ol; the liquid is after- 
wards bleached with animal charcoal. For the same purpose 
may be used even the ready-made paint that can be purchased 
at the colour shops, containing a sixth of whites lac, and 
adding two-thirds of rectified spirits of wine. After it has 
been filtered, there is nothing further to bo done than to spread 
a layer of either of these solutions at the back of the drawings, 
in order to give them the solidity required. 

J. D. R—Julius Cesar, in his youth, set the fashion of 
wearing earrings, which had before that time been confined 
to females and to slaves, who were chiefly distinguished in 
that manner from freemen. The custom once introduced, 
continued to be general among young men of family, until the 
time of Alexander Severus, who, adhering closely to a manly 
simplicity of dress, abolishe! this effeminate foppery. Ear- 
Tings have at various periods been fashionable in France with 
gentiemen, even so late as the revolution, when the wearing 
of golden rings was prohibited. 

L. D.—If a silk or cotton dress has been stained with grease, 
@ very excellent method of removing the spots, without taking 
out the colour, is to use potato liquid. Dip a sponge in the 
liquor, and apply it to the spot till it disappears; wesh it 
in clean water several times. Be very carefal not to wet 
more of a dress than necessary, a8 some delicate colours will 
look slightly marked even with clean water. Spirits of tur- 
pentine you will find as effectual. Apply it to the spot with a 
clean sponge, and rub it with a dry linen rag, till all the spots 
disappear—which will very soon be the case, as the ta - 
tine quickly evaporates. It will not spoil the most d 
colour, and its effects are certain. It may be used for articles 
of all descriptions. A little essence of lemon will prevent all 
smell from the turpentine. 

T. anp R—We detest the spurious pity which it is the 
fashion to so liberally dispense to persons convicted of crime 
or overtaken by misfortune. An honest man would rather be 
envied than pitied. Besides, we think it offensive to hear the 
word “ poor” applied so frequently in a commiserating sense. 
Those who indulge in the expression generally have not much 
active sympathy to bestow. Their sentiment is of that hollow 
kind, that it would collapse if it did not find relief in unmean- 
ing expletives. But our chief objection to all such stereotyped 
hypocrisy, is its humiliating and depressing character. It 
lowers the object that provoked it still lower in his own esti- 
mation—for it leads him instinctively to feel that he is held in 
either abhorrence or contempt. Commend us to the man who 
will boldly condemn where condemnation is just, in prefer- 
ence to him who has always got something in the shape of an 
extenuation at the end of his tongue. 

Auice.—Revenge is the lowest feeling of our common na- 
ture, and, next to love, the one which is most frequently 
excited. As regards its activity, a good deal depends on tem- 
—— Dark — are said to be more revengeful than 

air people ; this, however, must be a mistake, for impulsive 
races, whether fair or dark, will gratify their hatred with the 
same fury, or subtle patience, or just as their moral disposi- 
tions have been educated. Passi: people are not the 
most revengeful. It is the slow and sure people who are the 
most to be ed in this respect—they bite first and bark 
afterwards. Butno rule can be established. The heart of 
every human being has something inscrutable in its recesses. 
Nobody can read it entirely, not even its owner; therefore it 
behoves all of us to keep a strict watch over all our tenden- 
so that when prompted by provoking circumstances, we 
raay readily crush any bad one that rises up to prostrate or 
injure our superior and, thank goodness! more fumerous 
good instincts. 

Exizaseta K.—In dress, the great secret is to avoid extra- 
vagance. Ornament should be judiciously blended with 
utility ; and the dress should also suit the figure and com- 
plexion. The appearance of the countenance is very greatly 
subjected to be relieved or depressed by the influence of 
colours. To be aware immediately of this fact you have only 
to perceive how wretched white neckcloths make Se 
appear—those, for instance, with a sallow skin; while, on 
the opposite, a black velvet or satin stock throws, by the com- 
parative depth of hue, the former into the shade. All this is 
either more or less regulated by other colours. On dark 
people a dark coat looks best—black for the neck most as- 
suredly; then, as too much black would look gloomy, they 
should be relieved by a white or buff waistcoat. Asfor female 
costume, we do not think the sex have left anything to be de- 
sired. The robe fitting close to the bust, and falling in sweep- 
ing folds to the feet, in garniture of unquestioned delicacy, is 
the ne plus ultra of elegance and utility. 

Bertranp.—It is worthy of remark in the history of Eng- 
land, that the Crown, by its encouragements of the po 
body in opposition to the audacious power of the nobles, 
stimulated the growth of the people, and so occasioned the 
rise and progress of diti w panting for freedom, 
first weakened the power of the great landowners, then sacri- 
ficed Charles L, and then, by a natural recoil after such vio- 
lence, by destroying the “ sacred " prestige which had attended 
the monarchy, threw authority of a new but equally formida- 
ble kind into the hands of the descendants of the oligarchy. 
In fact, after the Revolution of 1688, the nobility a 
fresh lease of the government, and it is held by them to this 
day. It is true Parliaments were called with some punctuality, 
bat the House of Commons was elected in the old-fashioned 
manner. The towns returned burgesses, and the counties 
knights. In the former the franchise was exercised by the 
freemen, who, perceiving the value of the privilege, erected it 
into a poly, to the ion of all who brought their 
capital and peor | to extend those towns, and also add 
largely to the wealth and strength of the country at large. In 
the counties, the knights were the nominees of the great 
landowners, and so Parliament and Crown crept on at the 
favoured traditional pace, until the Reform Act of 1832 was 
poses’. when a new element was introduced into the con- 
stitution. 
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